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KING H1:NRY VI, PART I. 

THE liistorical transactions contained in this p1ay» take in the 
compass of above thiiiy years. I must obscnc, however, that 
our author, in the three i>arts of Henry T/, has not been very pre- 
cise to the date and disposition of his facts ; but shuffled them, 
backwards and forwards, out of time. For instance; the lord 
Talbot is killed at the end of t)ie fourth Act of this plav, who in 
reality did not fall till the iSth of July, 1453: and Th% Second 
Part (if Henry VI opens with the marriage of the king, which 
was solemnized ei}^ht years before Talbot's death, in the year 
1445. Again, in the Second Part, dame Eleanor Cobham is in- 
troduced to in<iuU Qtieen Margaret; though her penance and 
banishment for sorcery happened three years before that princess 
came over to England. I could point out many other transgres- 
sions Against history, as far as the order of time is concerned. 
Indeed, though there arc sei'eral master-strokes in these three 
plays, whicli incontestibly betimy the workmanship of Sh.ikspeare ; 
vet 1 am almost doubtful, whether they wi-riTniirclyof his writ- 
ing. And unless they were wrote by liim very early, I shouhl 
rather imagine them to have been Immght to him as a director of 
the stage; and so have received some finishing beauties at his 
hand. An accurate observer will i-asily see, tlie diction of them 
is more obsolete, and the mniibers more mean and prosuical, than 
in the generality of his genuine contpositions. Theobald. 

Having given my opinion very fully relative to these plays at 
the end »)f The Third Fart tf King Henry VI, it is here only neces- 
sary to apprize the iradi'r w bat my hypothesis is, that he may he 
the better enablfd, as In- proceeds, tojudge concerning its proba- 
bility. Like many others, I was Inng struck with the many evi- 
dent Shahperianisiiu in these plays, which appeared to me to 
carry such decisive weight, that I colild scarcely bring myself to 
examine with attention any of the arguments that. Iiave been urged 
against his being the author of them. I am now surprised, (and 
my readers perhaps may say the same thing of themselves) that 
I should never have adverted to a very striking circumstance 
which distinguishes this^r^r part from the other parts of King 
^enry VI. This circumstance is, that none of these Sliaksperian 
passages are to be found here, though several are scattered 
through the two other parts. I am therefore decisively of opinion 
that f Aw play was not written by Shakspearc. The reasons on 
which that opinion is founded, are stated at large in the Disser- 
tation above referred to. But I would here request the reader to 
attend particularly to the versification of this piece, (of m hich 
ulmost every line has a patise at the ciul,) which is so different 
from that of Shakspeare's undoubted plays, and of the greater 
part of the two succeeding pieces as altered hy liim, and so ex- 
actly corresponds with that of the tragedies written by others be- 
fore and about the time of his first commencing author, that this 
alone might decide the^question, without taking into the account 
the numerous classical allusions which are found in this first part. 
Thereadcr will be enabled to judge how far this argument dc- 



KING HENRY VI, PART I. 

serves attention, from the several extracts from those ancient 
pieces which he will find in the £«say on this subject. 

Witli respect totlic tecond and third parts of King Henry VI, or, 
as they were originally called. The Contention of the two/aniout 
Houses of Torke and Lancjuter, they staml, in my apprehension, on 
a very different ground frofti that of Uus tirst part, or, as I believe 
it was anciently called. The Play of King Henry VL — The Cor.ten' 
tion, &c. printed in two parts, in quarto, 1600, was, I conceive, 
the productiob of some playwright who preceded, or was contem- 
porary with Shakspeare ; &d. out of that piece he formed the 
two plays which are now denominated the Second und Third Parts 
of King Henry VI; as, out of the old plays of King yohn^ and.Zl^e 
Taining of the Shrew, he formed' two other plays with tJie same 
titles. For the reasons on which this opinion is formed, I mostt 
again refer to my Essay on this subject. 

This old play of King Henry h'f, now before us, or as our au- 
thor's editors have called it, ihe first part of King Henry VI, I 
bupposc, to liave been written in 16S9, or before. Tlie disposi- 
tion of facts in these three plays, not aUva\ s corresponding with 
the dates, which Mr. Theobald liientions, and the want of uni- 
formity and consistency in the series of events exhibited, may 
perhaps be in some mcrisure accounted for by the hypothesis now 
stated. As to our author's having accepted these pieces as a 
Director of the stage, he had, I fealr, no pretension to such a situa- 
tion at so early a period. Maione. 

The chief argument on which the first paragraph of the fore- 
going note depends, is not, in my opinion, conclusive. This his- 
torical play might have been one of our author's earliest drama* 
tic efibrts; and almost every youn^ poet beeins his career by 
imitation. Shakspeare, therefore, till he felt nia own streng^, 
perhaps servilely conformed to the style and manner of his pre- 
decessors. Thus, the captive eaglet described by Rowe : 

" — a while endures his cage and chains, 

*' And like a prisoner with the clown remains : 

" But when his plumes shoot forth, his pinions swell, 

*' He quits the rustick and his homely cell, 

" Breaks from his bonds, and in the face of day 

** Full in the aun's bright beams he soars away." 

St^event, 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King Henry the Sixth. 

Duke (f Gloster, uncle to the kingj and firotector, 

Duke qf Bedford, uncle to the king^ and regent i(f France. 

Thomas Beaufort, dv^e ^Exeter, great uncle to the king. 

Henry Beaufort, great uncle to the kingy Inthofi ff Win- 
chester, and afterward* cardinal. 

John Beaufort, earl of Somerset; afterwards duke. 

Richard Plantagenet, eldeat son tf Richard late earl qf 
Cambridge; afierward* duke qf York. 

JBur/ ^ Warwick, -ficr/ q;^ Salisbury, ^r/ q/" Suffolk. 

iMrd Talbot, afterwarda earl ff Shrewsbury : 

John Talbot, hU son. 

Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 

Mortimer's keefier^ and a lawyer. 

Sir John Fastolfo. Sir William Lucy. 

Sir William Glansdale. Sir Thomas Gargrave. 

Mayor of London. Woodville, lieutenant qf the To%i>er. 

Vernon, qfthe white roscj or York faction. 

Basset, qfthe red roacj or Lancaster faction. 

Charles, dauphin^ and qfierwardt king qf France, 
fleignier, duke q/* Anjou, and titular king qf Naples. 
Duke qf Burgundy. Duke q/'Alen^on. 
Governor qf Paris. Bastard cf Orleans. 
Master'-gunner qf Orleans, and his son. 
General qfthe French forces in Bourdeaux. 
jf French sergeant, A porter. 
An old shepherd^ father to Joan la Pucelle. 

Margaret, daughter to Reignier; afterwards married to 

King Henry. 
Countess of Auvergae, 
Joan la Pucelle, commonly called Joan of Axe, 

JPlends appearing to La Pucelle, lordsj warders of the 
Towery heralds^ officers^ soldiers^ messengers^ and several 
attendants both on the English and French. 

SCENE, partly in England, and partly in France. 



FIRST PART OF 



KING HENRY Vh 



ACT I SCENE I. 

Westminster Abbey, 



Dead march, Corfitee of King Henvy the Ftfth ditc&veredj 
lying in state; attended on by the Dukea of Bedford^ 
Gloster, and Exeter;' the Earl ©/"Warwick,* the ^ 
Biahofi of Winchester, Heralds^ ficc. 

Bed. Hung be the heavens with black,s yield day t)D 
night! 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses^ in the sky; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 

1 Earl of Warwick,] The Earl of Warmici who makes his 

a{ipearance in the first icene of this play is Michard Beattchamp, 
who is a character in King, £kfuy V. The Earl who appears m 
the subsequent part of it, is Richard Nevili son to the Earl cf 
Salisbury i who became possessed of the title in ri([^t of his wifi^ 
Anne, sister of Henry Beauehamfi, Duke of Warwick^ on Xhm 
death of Anne his only child in 1449. Richard^ the fkther of thb 
Henry, was appointed governor to the king, on the demise of 
Thomas Beaurort, Duke of Exeter, and died in 1439. There is 
no reason to think that the authpr meant to confound^ the two 
characters. Ritton. 

2 Hung be the heavens with black,"] Alluding to our ancient stage- 
practice when a tragedy was to be expected. So, in Sidney's 
Arcadia, Book II : •* There arose, even with the sunne, a vailc 
of darke cloudes before his face, wliich shortly had blacked over 
all the face of heaven, preparing (as it were) a mounifull stage 
for a tragedie to be played on.** See also Mr. Malone's Hittoricai 
Accouht of the English Stage. Steevens. 

3 Brandish your crj'stal tresses — ] Crystal is an epithet repeat- 
edly bestowed on comets by our ancient writers. So, in a Son- 
net, by Lord Sterline, 1604: 

** When as those chrystal comets whiles appear.** 
Spenser, in his Fairy ^een. Book I, c. x, applies it to a Ud^^ 
face. Steevens. 

B2 



IQ FIRST PART OF 

That have consented^ unto Henry's death! 
Heniy the fifth,' too fieimous to live long !* 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth. 

Glo. England ne'er had a king, until his time. 
Virtue he had, deserving to command : 
His brandish'd sword did blind men with his beams; 
His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ;^ 
His sparkling eyes replete with wrathful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies. 
Than mid-day sun, fierce bent against their fiatcea. 
What should I say? his deeds exceed all speech : 
He ne'er lift up his hand, but conquered. 

£xe. We mourn in black; Why mourn we not m 
blood? 
Henry is dead, and never shall revive : 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend ; 
And death's dishonourable victory 
We with our stately presence glorify. 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
What? shall we curse the planets of mishap, 
That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or shall we think the subtle-witted French* 

4 7%af have consented — ] If this expression means no more 
than that the stars gvre a bare eoruent, or agreed to let Kin|^ 
Henry die, it does no great honour to its author. I believe to 
tOHient, in this instance, means to act in concert. Concentut, 
Lat Thus Erato the muse, applauding the song of Apollo, in 
JLyly's ADu/of, 1592, cries out: *< O sweet consent .'^ i. e. sweet 
union of sounds. M. Mown, 

Coment, in all the books of the age of Elizabeth, and long af- 
terwards; is the usual spelling of the word concent. See Vol. IX, 
p. S5y n. 4; and p. 159, n. 6. In other places I hare adopted 
the modem and more proper s|>elling ; but, in the present in- 
stance, I apprehend, the word was used in its ordinary sense. 
In the second Act, Talbot, reproaching the soldiery, uses the 
same expression, certainly without any idea of a malignant ^con- 
figuration .* 

" You all consented unto Salisbury's death.** Malone. 

' JBenry tkejlfthi] Old copy, redundantly, — King Henry &c. 

Steevent, 
6 — toofamout to live long/'] Sfi, in King Richard III: 
•* So wise so young, they say, do ne'er live long." Steevena. 

f His arpu spread vjtder than a dragon's wings ;] So, in Troilus 
0nd Cre*»ida .* 

" The dragon viing of night o*frspreads the eartli.'* Steevens. 
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Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magick verses have contriv'd his end? 

Win He vras a king bless'd of the King of kings* 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his sight. 
The battles of the Lord of hosts he fought: 
The church's prayers made him so prosperous. 

Glo. The church! where is it? had not churchmen 
pray'd, 
His thread of life had not so soon decay 'd: 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe. 

Win. Gloster, whatever wc like, thou art protectop; 
And lookest to command the prince, and realm. 
Thy wife is proud; she holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God, or religious churchmen, may. 

Glo, Name not religion, for thou lov'st the flesh; 
And ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'st. 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. 

Bed, Cease, cease these jars, and rest your minds JA 
peace ! 
Let 's to the altar: — Heralds, wait on us:— - 
Instead of gold, we '11 oflFer up our arms ; 
Since arms avail not, now that Henry 's dead.— 
Posterity, await for wretched years. 
When at their mothers' moist eyes' babes shall suck; 
Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears, ^ 

8 the suhtle-viitted French &c.} There was a notion preva- 

lent a long time, that life might be taken away by metrical 
charms. As superstition grew weaker, these charms were in)a- 
gined only to have power on irrational animals. In our author's 
time it was supposed that the Irish could kill rats by a song. 

yohtuoM, 

So, in Reginald Scot's DUcoverie (f Witchcraft, 1584: ««The 
Irishmen addict themselves, &c. yea they will not sticke to af- 
iirme'that they can rime either man or beast to death.*' Steevetu.. 

'i moist eyes — ] Thus the second folio. The first, re- 
dundantly, — fnoistcn'd. Steevens. 

1 Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears,] Mr. Pope — marish.. 
All the old copies read, a nourish: and considering it is said in 
the line immediately preceding, that babes shall suck at their 
mother's moist eyes, it seems very probable that our author 
wrote, a nouriccy i. e. that the whole isle should be one co\s^yq>si^ 
rMrsCt ornourisher, of tears: and those ^Q\i]|;i<&Itf^\^\sw^X)Xf:?l'^^ 
iDiser;tbie issue. TheobcUd* 
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And none but women left to wail the dead.*^ 
Henry the fifth! thy ghost I invocate ; 
Proa^r this realmt keep it from civil broils! 
Combat with adverse plunets in the heavens! 
A fiEU* more glorious star thy soul will make. 
Than Julius Ccsary or bright* ' 

Was there ever tuch nonsense ! But lie did not know that ma* 
rUk if an old word for marsh or fen i and therefore ver}' judicious!/ 
thus corrected b) Mr. Pope. Warburum, 

We should certainly rtad^morMA. So, in The Sfiam^h THi- 

** Made mountains martht with spring-tides of my teara.* 

I have been informed, that what we call at present a #ic«» m 
which fish are preserved alive, was anciently called a nourish* 
^Nourice^ however, Fr. a nurse, was anciently spelt many differ- 
ent waysy among which nourish was one. So, m Syr Eglammtt 
^ArtoiMt M. 1 BO date : 

«« Of that chyide she was blyth, 

*• Shet norythe* she sent IhiIivc." 
A nourish therefore in this pastinge of our author may signiiy a 
mrre, as it apparently does in the Tragtdict xf John Boehtu, by 
Lydgate, B- I, c. xii: 

*< Athenes whan it was in his floiires 

*< Was called nourish of ptiilosopliers wise." 

"^'^ yubit teiius generatf leonum 

Arida niitrix. Steeven*. 
Spenser, in his £uint of Ttnie, uses nourice as an English word : 
** Chaucer, the nourice of antiquity." Malone. 

s Than yuliu* C^uar^ or bright — \ 1 can't guess the occasion 
of the hemistich and imperfect sense in this place; *tis not im« 
poesible it might have been filled up with— i^rawM^ Drake, though 
ttiat were a terrible anachronism (as had as Hertor's quoting 
Aristotle in JVoilut and Creuida); yet perliaps at the time tliat 
brave Englishman was in his glor)-, to an English-hearted audi- 
ence, and pronounced by somo favo«irite actqr, the thing might 
be popular, though not judicious; and, therefore, by some cri. 
tiek in favour of the author, afterwards struck out. But this ia 
a mere sliglit conjecture. Pope 

To confijte the sliglit conjecture of Pope, a whole pagfe of ve- 
hement opposition is annexed to tliis passage by Theobald. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer has stopped at C<r«ar— perhaps more judiciousv 
ly. It might, however, have been written— or bright Berenice. 

yohnson. 
Pope's conjecture is confirmed by this peculiar circumstance, 
that two blazing stars (the yulium udus) are part of the arms of 
the Drake family. It is well known that families and arms were 
much more attended to in Shakspeare's time, than' they are at 
Uiis day. M. Mown.- 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Me&s. My honourable lords, health to you all ! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loss, of slaughter, and discomfiture: 
Guienne, Champaigne^ Rheims, Orleans,* 
Paris, Guysors, Poictiers, are all quite lost. 

ied. What say'st thou, man, before dead HenrjsTs 
corse ? 
Speak softly; or the loss of those great towns 
Will make him burst his lead, and rise from death. 

Glo, Is Paris lost? is Roiien yielded up? 
If Henry were recall'd to life again. 
These news would cause him once more yield the ghost. 

Hxe, How were they lost? what treachery was us'd ? 

Mesa. No treachery; but want of men and money. 
Among the soldiers this is muttered,— 
That here you maintain several factions j 
And, whilst a field should be despatched and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals. 
One would have lingering wars, with little cost; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings ; 
A third man thinks,* without expense at all, 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtain'd. 
Awake, awake, English nobility! 
Let not sloth dim your honours, new-begot : 
Cropp*d are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 

Exe. Were our tears wanting to this funeral, 
These tidings would call forth her flowing tides.* 

Bed, Me they concern ; regent I am of France :«— 



This blank undoubtedly arose from the transcriber's or compo- 
sitor's not being able to make out the name. So, in a subsequent 
passage the word Nero.wsi3 omitted for the same reason. See the 
Dissertation at the end of the third part of King Henry VL 

Maione* 

3 Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans,'] This verse might be 
completed by the insertion of Hoiien among the places lost, as 
Gloster in his next speech infers that it had been mentioned with 
the rest. Steevens. 

^ A third man thinks,'] Thus the second folio. The first omiU 
the word — man, and consequently leaves the verse imperfect. 

5 .....her firming tides.'] i. e. KngUnd^ft fiovVnf^XAdtf^ 
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Give mc my steeled coat, I *]1 fight for France. — 
Away with these disgraceful wailing robes 1 
Wounds I will lend the French, instead of eyes. 
To weep their intermissive miseries.* 

Enter attother Messenger. 

2 MeB9, Lords, yiew these letters, full of bad mis- 

chance, 
France is revolted from the English quite ; 
Except some petty towns of no import : 
The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims ; 
The bastard of Orleans with him is join'd ; 
Reignier, duke of Anjou, doth take his part ; 
The duke of Alen^on fiieth to his side. 

Exe, The Dauphin crowned king ! all fly to him ! 
O, whither shall we fly from this reproach ? 

Glo. We will not fly, but to our enemies' throats:— 
Bedford, if thou be slack, I Ml fight it out. 

Bed. Gloster, why doubt'st thou of my forwardness t 
An army have I mustered in my thoughts. 
Wherewith already France is over-run. 

Enter a third Messenger. 

3 Me99, My gracious lords,— to add to your laments^ 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry *s hearse^^ 

I must inform you of a dismal fight, 
9etwi3tt the stout lord Talbot and the French. 

Win, What! wherein Talbot overcame ? is'tso? 

3 Me99, O, no; wherem lord Talbot was overthrown: 
The circumstance I '11 tell you more at large. 
The tenth of August last, this dreadful lord. 
Retiring from tiie siege of Orleans, 
Havmg full scarce six thousand in his troop,'' 
By three and twenty thousand of the French 
Yf9A round encompassed and set upon: 
No leisure had he to enrank his men; 
He wanted pikes to set before his archers; 
Instead whereof, sharp stakes, pluck'd out of hedgea, 

« — their intermissive fniseriesA I e. their miseries, which 
have had only a short intermission from Henry the Fifth's death 
to my coming amongst them. War burton: 

7 Mtmng full scarce &c.] The modem editors Te^Ji^^carcefullt 
Wtf I think, unnecessarily. So, in The Tempest.' 

•* — ^-^Prospeio, matter of a/»// peer «eU." Steevtns, 
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Tbey pitched in the ground confusedly, 
To keep the horsemen oflf from breaking in. 
More than three hours the fight continued ; 
Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enacted wonders' with his sword and lance. 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst stand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag*d he slew:* 
The French exclaim'd, The devil was in arms ; 
All the whole army stood agaz'd on him : 
His soldiers, spying his undaunted^spirit, 
A Talbot 1 a Talbot ! cried out amain, 
And rush'd into the bowels of the battle.' 
Here had the conquest fully been seal'd up, 
If sir John Fastolfe* had not play'd the coward; 
He being in the vaward, (plac'd behind,^ 



'^tboKc human thought ^ 



Enacted \ronders — ] So, in King JRic/utrd JII: 

** The king enacts more vionders than a man." Steeoen^. 

9 .— he slew :] I suspect the author wrote fievi, Malont' 

1 And ntth^d into the bowels of the battle.] Again, in the fiftli 
Act of this play: 

** So, rushing in the bovseU of the French.** 
The same phrase had occurred in the first part of yeronifiuh 
1605: 

" Meet, Don Andrea! yes, in the battled hovteUV Steereru. 

2 If air John Fastolfe &c.] Mr. Pope has taken notice, «* That 
Falstafl' is here introduced again, who was dead in Henry V. The 
occasion whereof is, that this play was written before King Henry 
JV, or King Henry T." But it is the historical Sir John Fastolfe 
(for so lie is called by both our Chroniclers) that is here mention- 
ed ; who was a lieutenant general, deputy regent to the duke of 
Bedford in Normandy, and a knight of the garter; and not the 
comick character afterwards introduced by our author, and wliich 
was a creature merely of his own brain. Nor when he named 
him Fahtaff do I believe he had any intention of throwing a slur 
on the memory of this renowned old warrior. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald 4i>ight have seen his notion contradicted in the 
very line he quotes from. Fastolfe, whether truly or not, is said 
by Hall and Holinshed to have been degraded for cownrdice. 
Dr. Hcylin, in his Saint George for England, tells us, that **he 
was afterwards, upon good reason by him alledg^d in his defence, 
restored to his honour." — " This Sir yohn Fastolfe,*' continues 
he, <<was without doubt, a valiant and wise captaio, notwith- 
standing the stage hath made merry with him." Farmer, 

3 He being in the vav)ard, (placed behMt"] Some oC tlie ^.^SMmJI 
seem to have considered ibis as n €QiAxtt^ajbiNnk\ii^0nDAi ^i4|fl 
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With purpose to relieve and follow them)) 

Cowanlly fled, not having struck one stroke. 

Hence grew the general wreck and massacre; 

Enclosed were they with their enemies: 

A base Walloon, to win the Dauphin's g^race. 

Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back ; 

Whom all France, with their chief assembled strength 

Durst not presume to look once in the fiBM:e. 

Bed. Is Talbot slain ? then I will slay myself, 
Por living idly here, in pomp and ease. 
Whilst such a worthy leader, wanting aid. 
Unto his dastard foe-men is betray'd. 

3 MeM, O no, he lives; but is took prisoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungerford: 
lyiost of the rest slaughtered, or took, likewise. 

Brd, His ransome there is none but I shall pay: 
i *U hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne. 
His crown shall be the ransome of my friend; 
Four of their lords I *11 change for one of ours.— 
Farewel, my masters; to my task will I; 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make. 
To keep our great Saint George's feast withal: 
Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take. 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake. 

3 MeM, So you had need; for Orleans is besiegM ; 
The English army is grown weak and &int: 
The earl of Salisbury craveth supply. 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny. 
Since they, so few, watch such a multitude. 

£xe. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry sworn ; 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly. 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 

Bed, I do remember it; and here take leave. 
To go about my preparation. [_Ejnf. 

Glo, I '11 to the Tower with all the haste I can. 
To view the artillery and munition ; 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. [^Exit. 



' have proposed to read— the reanoard,^hut without necessity. 
Some part of the van must have been behind the foremost line of 
it. Weoftensay the ^aci^ont of a house. Steevent. 

When an army is attacked in the rear, the van becomes the 
rear in its tum« and of course the reteroe, M, Matwi, 
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Exe, Tq Eltham will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his special governor; 
And for his safety there I *11 best devise. [Exit. 

Win, Each hath his place and function to attend: 
I am left out; for me nothing remains. 
But long I will not be Jack-K>ut-of-of!ice ; 
The king from Eltham I intend to send, 
And sit at chiefest stem of publick weaL* 

^Exit. Scene close*. 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Orleans. 

Enter Charles, vnih hU Forces; Alen^on, Reigkier, 

and Others. 

Char, Mars his true moving,' even as in the heavens> 
So in the earth, to this day is not known : 
Late did he shine upon the English side ; 
Now we are victors, upon us he smiles. 
What towns of any moment, but we have ? 
At pleasure here we lie, near Orleans ; 

4 The king from Eltham lintend to send. 
And sit at chiefest stern cf publick toea/.] The King was not at 
this time so much in the power of the Cardinal, that he could 
send him where he pleased. I have therefore no doubt but that 
there is an error in this passage, and that it should be read thus t 
The king from Eltham I intend to steal. 
And sit at chiefest stem of publick veal. 
This slight alteration preserves the sense, and the rhyme also 
with which many scenes in this play conclude. The King's per- 
son, as appears from the speech immediately preceding this of 
Winchester, was under the care of the Duke of Exeter, not of 
the Cardinal; 

*' Exe. To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 
** Being ordain'd his special governor." M. Mason. 
The second charge in the Articles of Accusation preferred by 
the Duke of Gloster against the Bishop, (Hall's Chron, Hen. VI, 
f. 12, b.) countenances this conjecture. Malone. 

The disagreeable clash of the words— -intfiu/ and send^ seems 
indeed to confirm the propriety of Mr. M. Mason's emendation. 

Steevens. 
^ Mars his true rrwoingy &c.] So, N^sh, in one of his prefaces 
before Gabriel Harvey*s Hunt is up, 1596 : " You are as ignorant 
in the true movings of my muse, as the astronomers are in the 
true inovings of Mars, which to this day they could never «Uaaa\ 
to." Steevens, 

VOL. X. C 
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Otherwhiles, the ^mUh'd English, like pale ghosts, 
Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 

jiltn. They want their porridge, and their fat bull- 
beeves : 
Either they must be dieted, like mules, 
And have their provender tied to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

Heig. Let 's raise the'siege ; Why live we idly herp ? 
Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear : 
Remaineth none, but mad-brain'd Salisbury; 
And he may well in fretting spend his gall, 
Gormen, nor money, hath he to make war. 

Cfiar. Sound, sound alarum i we will rush on them. 
Now for the honour of the forlorn French!—. 
Him I forgive my death, that killeth me. 
When he sees me go back one foot, or fly, [_Exeunt, 
Alanana ; Exeurviont; afierv>a.Td» a Retreat, 
Re-enttr Cuahles, Alek^on, Reionies, and Others. 

Char. Who ever saw the like ! what men have I ?— - 
Dogs! cowardal dastards!— I would ne'er have fled, 
But that they left, me 'midst my enemies. 

Eeig. Salisbury is a desperate .homicide ; 
He 6ghteth as one weary of )iis life. 
The"other lords, like lions wanting food. 
Do rush upon us as their hungry prey.* 

Men. Froisard, a countryman of ours, record*, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands bi'ed,' 
During the time Edward the third did reign. 



• ^— atthtirhvagry prey.'y I believe it eliould be read: 
i at their hungred pret, yobnten. 

I adhere to the old reading, which appears to sigrify— t/ir /irrir 
for vihich thef are hungry. Steeveiii. 

I Eng!ar.d all Oli'oeri and So'alandi bred.] These were two of 
the most JkinouB In Ihe list of Charlemagne's tivelvc peers ; and 
their, esploits nre rendered sn ridiculously and equallv 'xtrava- 
gantbylheolU romancers, tliat fwrn tlicnce arose that saying 
amnngst' our plain and sensible anceslora, ofgiving one a Saaland 
for hit Oliver, to sig^iify the matching one incredible lie with ano- 
ther. Wurburton. 

Rather, to oppose one liero to another i I.e. to give a person at 
' good a one at he Sringi. Sleevent. 

Thp old copy has — breed. Corrected by Mr. Roive. Maloue. 
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More truly now may this be verified ; 

For none but SLimsons, and Goliassea, 

It sendeth forth to sitirmish. One to ten ! 

Lean raw-bon'd rascals 1 who would e'er suppose 

They had such courage and auducity? 

CAar. Let's leave this town; for they arc halr-broin'd 

And hunger will enforce them to be more eager:' 
Of old I know them; rather with their teeth 
The walls they 'I! tear down, than forsake the siege. 
- " Beig. I thuik, by some odd gimmala' or device. 
Their arms ai-e set, like clocks,' stilt to strike on; 
Else ne'er could they hold out so, as thty do. 
By my consent, we 'il e'en let them alone. 

Jilett. Be it so. 

Jinter the Bastard of Orleans. 

Baat. Where 's the prince Dauphin! 1 have news for 
him. 

Char. Bastard of Orleans,* thiice welcome to us, 



necessary in the old elliptical mode of urilijiE' So, Act IV, so, 
i, of this pisy : 

" Let ms pcTBimdc you tike a betler coiir!e." 
i. e. to lake Sic. The error pointed out, r,ccurs bl'uIii in p. 26: 

" Piel'd priest, dost tliou commund me la be shut out >" 

' gimmah — ] Agimmal isapieceof jointed work, where 

one piece moves williin another, whence "it is taken at larg^ for 
an engine. It is now by the vulgar cnlltd ighncraci. ^uhmoit. 

1 Their arma are at. Hie clocii,'] Perfiaps our author was think- 
ing of the clocks in which figures in the shape of men struck the 
hours. OF these there were many in his time. Malone. 

To go like ctaelmiort, is still a phrase in common use, to ex- 
press a regular and constant motion, Sleeveru, 

s Baalard efOrlema,'] That this in former times was not a term 
of reproach, see Bisliop Hurd'a Lettera cm Chnatrj and Rotnanct, 
in the third volume of his Dialogues, p. 333, nho observing on 
circumstances uf agreement between the hemick and Gutfiiek 
manners, says that " Bastardy was in credit with both." One of 
William the Conqueror's charters be^ns, " Ego Gulielmui eog- 
nomemo Baaardut." And in the reign of Gdwiird I. John Earl 
Warren and Surrey being called before the King's Justices to 
show by what title lie held his lands, produxit in meiliutit giaJium 
aniiijuuta evaghiati'm — m alt, Ecci Dcrmxni ■mei, ccce "ijaTriinWJux 
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Baai, Methinks, your looks are sad, your cheer ap- 
pallM;3 

Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 

Be not dismay'd, for succour is at hand : 

A holy maid hither with me I bring, 

Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven, 

Ordained is to raise this tedious siege. 

And drive the English forth the bounds of France. 

The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, 

;£xceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome;* 

What 's past, and what *s to come, she can descry. 

Speak, shall I call her in ? Believe my words,* 

For they are certain and infallible. 

Cltar. Go, call her in : [exit Bast.] But, first, to try 
her skill, 
Reignier, stand thou as Dauphin in my place : 
Question her proudly, let thy looks be stem ;— 
By this means shall we sound what skill she hath. 

[^Retires, 

Mnettfn/ Jntecestores met cum Will6 Baatardo venientes conquest 
tunt terrat iuaa, &c. JDugd. Orig. yurid* p. 13. Dugd. Bar, ^ 
Engl- Vol. I, Blount 9. 

*• Le BastaYde de Savoy," is inscribed over the head of one of 
the figures in a curious picture of the Battle of Pavia, in the 
Ashmolean Museum. In Fenn's Poiton Letters, Vol. Ill, p. 72-3^ 
in the articles of impeachment against the Duke of Suffolk, we 
read of the " Erie ot Danas, bastard of Orlyaunce— ." Vaillant, 

Bastardy was reckoned no disgrace among the ancients. See 
the eighth Iliad, in which the illegitimacy of Teucer is men- 
tioned as a panegyrick upon him, ver. 284: 

Steevens. 
3 .-^^your cheer appalled;'] Cheer is jollity, gaiety. M. Mason. 
Cheer, rather signifies — countenance. So, in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,' 

" All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer. ** 
See Vol. II, p. 316, n. 1. Steevens, . 

* — nine sibyls of old Hom^/] There were no nine sibyls of 
Rome ; but he confounds things, and mistakes this for the nine 
books of Sibylline oracles, brought to one of the Tarquins. 

Warburton. 

* —— Believe my vsords,'] It should be read : 

■ Believe her nuords. Johnson. 
' I perceive no need of change. The Bastard calls upon the 
Dauphin to believe the extraordinary account he has just given 
'*^ the prophetick spirit and prowess of the Maid of Orleans. 

Malotxt. 
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£fll«rLAPucELLZ, &istard of Oil^mfy and Olheri. 
Beig. Fair maid, is 't thou wilt do these woad'rouB 

feats? 
Puc. Reignier, is 't thou that thinkest to beguik 

Where is the Dauphin?-— <oroei come from behind; 

I know thee well, though neyer seen before. 

Be not amaz'd, there 's nothing hid from me: 

In private will I talk with thee apart;^ 

Stand bock, you lords, and give iis leave afthile. 
Rcig. She takes upon her bravely at first dash. , 
Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd's daughter) 

My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 

Ileixven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas'd \ 

To shine on my contemptible estate :* 

Lo, whilst I waited on my tender lambs, 

And to sun's parching heat display'd my cheeks, 

God's mother deigned to appear to me; 

And, in a vision full, of majesty,^ 

Will'd me to leave my base vocation, 

And free my country from calamity: 

Her aid she promis'd, and assur*!! success: 

In complete glory she reveal'd herself; 

And, whereas I was black and swart before, 

With those clear rays-which she infus'd on me, 

That beauty am I bless'd with, which you see.* 

Ask me what question thou canst possiblo, 

And I win answer unpremeditated: 

My courage try by combat, if thou dar'at, 

And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. 

Resolve on this:* Thou shalt be fortunate, 

If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 

ft Ta thinon ta^ coRtemptililr eiiate ^l So, inDMuel'i Crmplaau 
^ Smamond, 1594; 

" — — — .,- thy ting !ic. 

" Lig/uemjarth gl^ on ihy dart eilalt." Sltnfoi. 

T a vision JUii^iaejeaty,] So, in The Temfiat.- 

" TlitB is a most maJMici vMi'on — ." SUtvem. 
'^-—vihichyou lee.l Thus the second folio. The first, inju. 
diciously as well as reiliindiinlly, — wliieh yoa-maj see. SteewTLi. 

' Resolve an liii.-l i, e. be firmW penuilcA oS \v. ^Oi va Evns 
JTenryn, P. Ill: 
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Char. Thou hast astonish'd me with thy high terms ; 
Onlf this proof I II of thy mlour makey — 
In single combat thou ahalt buckle with me; 
And, if thou vanquishest, thy words are true ; 
Otherwise, I renounce all confidence. 

Puc, I am prepar'd: here is my keen-edg'd swordi 
Deck'd with five fiower-de -luces on each side ; ' 
ThewhicI),atToaraine,inSdntKatharine'schurchyard, 
Out of a deal of old iron I chose forth.' 

Char. Then come o'God's name, I fear no woman. 

Put. And, wUle I live, I 'II ne'er fly from a man. 

[TAeyJSgAt. 

Char. Stay, stay thy hands; thou art an Amazon, / 
And fightest with the sword of Deborah. 

Pue.. Christ's mother helps me, clse.1 were too weak. 

Char, Whoe'er helps thee, 'tis thou that must help 

Impatiently I bum with thy deaire;* 
IMy heart and hands thou hast at once subdu'd. 
r Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so, 
Let me thy servant, and not sovereign, be ; 

" I >m reWuW, 

"That Clifford's manhood lieiuponbiiton^e." Sueveiu. 

' Dfci'ditiiih five Jtimer-ile-lucei fcc] Old copy— /iir; but we 
sbould read, according to Holinihed,— ^ne floucr-dc-tiicei. 
" — in a secret place there among old iron, appointtil she bir 
sword in be sought oilt uid brougbi her, (hat wiih/w floure.de- 
lices was graven on both sides," Sic . Srmem. 

The same misiake having happened in A MiJiummet l^ighi't 
UftnTn, and in abher places, I have not hesitated (o reform the 
text, according to Mr. Steevens'a suggestion. In the MS3. of 
the age of Qiieen Elisabeth, u and n are undistingiiishable. 

Ma/one. 
* Out of a dealof old iron &c.] The old copy yet more redun. 
4amly — Out of t/ireat deal &c. I have no doubt but the original 
line stood, ellipticallv, thus: 

Ota a deal</ old iron Ickoitforth. 
The phrase of hospitals is still sn out door, not an out of doot pa> 
lient. Stttxm. 

a Impatieiuty I bum viitk thy detireA The amorous constitution 
of the Dauphin, lias been mentioned in ibe preceding play ; 

" Doing is activity, and he will still be doing " Collim. 
The Dauphin in tlie preceding play \syulm, the elder brother 
-'the present Speaker. He died m 1416, ti« ^tii »ftftt U* bU^ 
ofAgincovTt. Jiilton. 
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*Tis the French Dauphin sueth to thee thus. 

Puc. I must not yield to any rights of lorei 
For my profession 's sacred from above : 
When I have chased all thy foes from hencey 
Then will I think upon a recompense. 

Char, Mean time, look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 

Reig. My lord, methinks^ is very long in talk. 

Alen. DoubtlesS) he shrives this woman to her smock; 
Else ne'er could he so long protract his speech. 

Reig. Shall we disturb him, since he keeps no mean? 

Alen, He may mean more than we poor men do know: 
These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues^ 

Reig, My lord, where are you? what devise you on? 
Shall we give over Orleans, or no ? 

Puc. Why, no, I say, distrustful recreants I 
Fight till the last gasp ; I will be your guard. 

Char, What she says, I *11 confirm ; we *11 fight it out* 

Puc. Assign'd am I to be the English scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly I 41 raise : 
Expect Saint Martin's summer,* halcyon days. 
Since I have entered into these wars. 
Glory is like a circle m the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought.^ 
With Henry's death, the English circle ends; 
Dispersed are the glories it included. 
Now am I like that proud insulting ship. 
Which Caesar and his fortune bare at once.* 

4 Expect Saint Martinet summer,'] That is, eiLpect prosperity af- 
ter misfortune, like fair weather at Martlemas, after winter has 
begun. Johnson. 

* Giorjf is like a circle in the vsater. 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought."] So, in NosCt 
Teipsum,, a pQem by Sir John Davies, 1599: 
'* As wlien a stone is into water cast, 
** One circle doth another circle make, 
« Till the last circle reach the bank at last." Malone. 

* — like that proud insulting ship. 

Which Casar and his fortune bare at once.] This alludes to a 
passage in Plutarch's Life ofyulius Casar, thus translated by Sir 
Thomas North : " Caesar hearing that, 8tra\^\\t d\%c'V9t:\^^ \aiSk- 
selfe unto the mzisier of the pynnase, vYio «X.\.\it ^t%V'«%»vcBi"M*^ 
when be saw him; but Caesar, fiic. s«ad ^asilo\)Saa> ^aCW^SsSCtfsw % 
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CAor. Was Mahomet inspired with a dove?* 
Thou with an eagle art inspired then. 
Helen, the mother of great ConsUuitine, 
Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters,' were like thee. 
Bright star of Venus, fall'n down on the eaith, 
How may I reverently wo;^ship thee enough?* 

jilen. Leave off delays, and let us raise the siege. 

Beig. Woinan, do what thou canst tQ save our honours ; 
JDrive them frcHn Orleans, and he immortidiz'd. 

C/iar. Presently we '11 try: — Come, let 's away about it: 
No prophet will I trust, if she prove false. [iurrtm/. 

SCENE III. 

London. Hill before the Thtoer. 

Enter J at the GtUea^ the Dtdce o/*Gloster, nvith hU 
Serving'tnen^ in blue Coats 

Glo. I am come to survey the Tower this day; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyiince.*— 
Where be these warders, thixt they wait not here ? 
Open the gates ; it is Gloster that calls. [Servants knocks 
1 Ward, [^tnthtv'] Who is there that knocks so impe- 
riously? 
1 Serif, It is the noble duke of Gloster. 
S Ward, [within'] Whoe'er he be, you may not be let 
in. 



/ 



be of good cheere, &c. and fear not, for thou hatt C^sar and hi* 
fortune toith thee.** Steevent. 

t WoM Mahomet intpired with a doveP'] Mahomet had a dove, 
f* which he used to feed with wheat out of his ear; which dove, 
when it was hungry, lighted on Mahomet's shoulder, and thrust' 
its bill in to find its breakfast; Mahomet persuading the rude and 
simple Arabians, that it was the Holv Ghost that gave him ad- 
vice." See Sir Walter Raleigh's Bittory of the World, Book I, 
P. I, ch. vi. Life of Mahomet > by Dr. Prideaux. Grey- 

* Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters^] Meaning the four daughters 
of Philip mentioned in the Acts. Hanmer. 

^ Sov3 mxiy /reverently worship ifiee enough?"] Perhaps this un- 
metincal line originally ran thus: 

How m,ay I reverence, worship thee enough P 
The climax rises properly, from reverence, to worship. . Steevens. 

1 — — there is conveyance.^ Conveyance means theft. Ifanmer. 
So Fistol, in The Merry Wives of Windsor : " Convey t\\t vi w it 
.' S/ea// fob} a fico ror the phrase.'* Steecent. 
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1 Serv. Villains, answer you so the lord protector? 

1 Ward, [within] The Lord protect him I so we an- 
swer him : 
We do no otherwise than we are will'd. 

Gio. Who willed you? or whose will stands^but mine? 
There 's none protector of the realm, but I.— 
Break up the gates,* I '11 be your warrantize : 
Shall I be flouted thus by dimghill grooms? 

Servants rush at the Tower Gates. Enttr^ to the Gate^^ 
WoonviLLE, the Lieutenant. 

Wood, [within] What noise is this? what traitors 
have we here ? 

Glo, Lieutenant, is it you, whose voice I hear ? 
Open the gates ; here *s Gloster, that would enter. 

Wood, [within] Have patience, noble duke ; I may 
not open ; 
The cardinal of Winchester forbids : 
From him I have express commandment, 
That thou, nor none of thine, shall be let in. 

Glo, Faint-hearted Woodville, prizest him *jR)re me? 
Arrogant Winchester ? that haughty prelate, 
Whom Henry, our late sovereign, ne'er could brook ? 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king : 
Open the gates, or I '11 shut thee out shortly. 

1 Serv. Open the gates unto the lord protector; 
Or we '11 burst them open, if that you come not quickly. 

Enter Winchester, attended by a lYain of Servanta 

in tawny Coats, ^ 

Win. How now, ambitious Humphry? what means 
this?* 

2 Break up the gates,"] I suppose to break up the gate is to force 
up the portcullis, or by the appUcationr of petards to blow up the 
gates themselves. Sieeve?u. 

To breai up in Shakspeare's a^ was the $ame as to breai open. 
Thus, in our translation of the Bible : " They have broken up, and - 
have passed through the gate** JUioah, ii, 13. So again, in St. 
Matthevi, zxiv, 43 : " He would have watched, and would not 
have suffered his house to be broken up** Whaliey. 

Some one has proposed to read— 
Break ope the gate*f — 
but the old copy is right. So HaU, HsmiT VI, folio 7Spb: - 
*<The lusty Kentishmen hoping on VBaxs^fe»s6Atk^%f^^'^at^^ 
guytes of the King's Bench aiid mmkaim^ Ira* MMwwfr^ ;i ^ 
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G/o. Piel'd priest,' dost thou command me to be shut 
out? 

fVtn, I do, thou most usurping prgditori 
And not protector of the king or realm. 

Glo, Stand back, thou manifest conspirator; 
Thouy that contriv'dst to murder our dead lord; 
ThoU) that giv'st whores indulgences to sin:* 

' — »- tavmy coatsA It appears from the following passage in a 
eomedy caUed, A Maidenhead vtell lost, 16M, that a tawny coai 
was the dress of a tummoner, i. e. an apparitor, an officer whose 
Iwsiiiess it was to summon offenders to an ecclesiastical court : 

*' Tho I was never a tavony-coat, I have pla/d the nrnimancrV 
part" 

These are the proper attendants therefore on the Bishop of 
Winchester. So» in Stowe's Chronicie, p. 822 : '* ^ and by the 
way the bishop of London met him, attended on by a goodly com- 
pany of gentlemen in tawny»coau,*' &c. 

Tawiy was likewise a colour worn fbr mourning, as well aa 
biadf and was therefore the suitable and sober habit of any per- 
son employed in an ecclesiastical court : 

** A crounie of bayes shall that man weare 

** That triumphs over me ; 
*' For blaUe and tamnie will I weare, 
** Whiche mtmrnyng colours be.** 
The Complaint of a Lover wearyng blacke and tavmie/ by £. O. 
[L e. the Earl of Oxford.] Paradise of Dainty Devisesy 1576. 

oteevens* 

* Hem now, ambitious Humphry ? tohat means this?'] The first 
Iblto has it — umpheir. The traces of the letters, and the word 
being printed in Itaiich, convince me that the Duke's christian 
name lurked under this corruption. Theobald. 

• Piel'd priest,"] Alluding to his shaven crown. Pope. 

In Weever*s Funeral Monuments, p. 364, Robert Baldocke, 
bishop of London, is callM 9, peel' d priest, pilide clerk, seemin^y 
in allusion to his shaven crown alone. So, bald-head was a term 
of scorn and mockery . Toilet. 

Tie old copy hM^—piePd priest. PiePd and pil*d were only the 

eld spelling ofpeel'd. So, in our poet's Pape qf'Lucrece, 4to. 1594: 

<< His leaves will wither, and I !S sap.decay, 

<*So must my soul, her bark t /mgJ&i7Wavvay." 

See also Florio>s //fl/ian p/crtonary, 1598: '^ Pelare. To pill or 

pluck, asUhey do the feathers of fowle ; to pull off the hair or ^J^in.** 

Malone. 
« Thou, that gi^st vfhores indulgences to sin.'] The public slews 
were formerly under the district of the bishop of Winchester. 

Pope. 
There is now extent an old manuscript (formerly the office- 
book of the court-leet held under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
'* Winchester in Southwark,) in which are mentioned the seve«> 
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I '11 canvas thee in thy broad cardinal's hati^ 
If thou proceed in this thy insolence. 

Win, Nay 9 stand thou backy I will not budge a foot; 
This be Damascus^ be thou cursed Cain^^ 
To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 

Glo, I will not slay thee, but I '11 drive thee back: 
Thy scarlet robes, as a child's bearing-cloth 
I '11 use, to carry thee out of this place. 

Win. Do what thou dar*st; I beard thee to thy &ce« 

Glo. What? am I dar'd, and bearded to my face?—* 
Draw, men, for all this privileged place ; 
Blue-coats to tawny-coats. Priest, beware your beard ; 

[Glo. and hU Men attack the BUhop, 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you soundly: 
Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal's hat ; 
In spite of pope, or dignities of church,* 
Here by the cheeks I '11 drag thee up and down. 

Win. Gloster, thou 'It answer this before the pope. . 

Glo. Winchester goose, ^ I cry— a rope I— a rope I >— 
Now beat them hence. Why do you let them stay?— 
Thee I '11 chase hence, thou wolf in sheep's array.—- 

ral fees arising from the brothel-houses allowed to be kept in the 
bishop's manor, with the cuAoms and regtdations of them. One 
of the articles is : 

** De his, qui cttstodiunt mulieres habentet nefandam infirmitatem.** 

Ujffton. 

7 / 7/ canvas thee in thy broad cardinaPi hat,'] This means, I be* 
lieve — / '// tumble thee into thy great hat, and thake thee, at bran 
and meal are shaken in a sieve. 

S6, Sir W. D'Avenant, in The Cruel Brother, 1630: 
** I 'U sift and winnow him in an old hat." 

To canvas was anciently used for to sift' Steeveru. 

Probably from the materials of which the bottom of a sieve is 
made . Perhaps, however, in the passage before u» Gloster means, 
that he will toss the cardinal in a sheet, even while he was invest- 
ed with the peculiar badg^ of his ecclesiastical dig^ty.— -Coarse 
sheets were formerly termed canvass sheets. See King Benry IV, 
P. II, Act II, sc. iv. Malone' 

8 This be Damascus, be thou cursed Cmn,] About four miles 
from Dam^cus is a high hill, reported to be the same on which 
Cain slew^his brother Abel Maundrel's TVove/fyp. 131. Pofif, 

9—^ Winchester goose,'] A strumpet or the consequences of 
h^r love, was a Winchester goose. Johnson: 

\ a rope! a ropef] See J%c Can^ ff Rntiri* KrX\^^ 

sc. iv. Malone. 
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Out, tawny coats !— out, scarlet hypocrite I* 

Here a great TumiUt, In the tnidst qfity Enter the MayvM* 

of London,^ and Officers. 

May. Fy, lords! that you, being supreme magistratesy 
Thus contumeliously should break the peace ! 

Gio. Peace, mayor; thou know'st little of my wrongs : 
Here 's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 
Hath here distrain'd the Tower to his use. 

Win. Here *s Gloster too, a foe to citizens;^ 
One that still motions war, and never peace, 
O'ercharging your free purses with large fines; 
That seeks to overthrow religion. 
Because he is protector of the realm ; 
And would have armour here out of the Tower, 
To crown himself kmg, and suppress the prince. 

Glo. I will not answer thee with words, but blows. 

[Here they akimdih again. 

May. Nought rests for me, in this tumultuous strife^ 
But to make open proclamation :— - 
Come, officer ; as loud as e'er thou canst. 

Ofn. jiii manner qf men^ assembled here in arms this day^ 
against God*s peace and the king'sy we charge and com" 
mand youy in his highness* namcj to repair to your serve^ 
ral dweUing'filaces s and not to weary handle^ or usej any 
swordy weafionj or dagger j henceforward^ upon pain qf 
death. 

Glo, Cardinal, I '11 be no breaker of the law : 
But we shall meet, and break our minds at large. 

Win. Gloster, we '11 meet; to thy dear cost, be sure:* 

* — out, scarlet hypocrite /] Thus, in King Henry VIII, the 
Earl of Surrey, with a simitar allusion to Cardinal Wolsey*s habit, 
callshim— <<«car/ef sin." Stecoen*. 

5 — the Mayor of London,'] I learn from Mr. Pennant's Lon- 
don, that this Mayor was John Coventry, an opulent mercer, 
from whom is descended the present Earl of Coventry. Steevens. 

^ Here ** Gloster too, ljfc.'\ Thus the second folio. The first 
folio, with less spirit of reciprocation, and feebler metre,»Here 
ft Gloster &c. Steeven*. 

^ Gloster, v>e *ll meet; to thy dear cost, be sure.-'] Thus the se- 
cond folio. The first omits the epithet--(/e"ar; as does Mr. Ma- 
lone, who says that the word*— «ure '< is here used as a dissylla- 
bic." Steevens. 
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Thy heart-blood I will have, for this day's work. 

May. I '11 call for clubs, if you will not away:* — 
This cardinal is more haughty than the devil. 

Gto. Mayor, farewel : thou dost but what thou may'st. 

IVin, Abominable GlosterS guard thy head; 
For I intend to have it, ere long. [^Exncnt, 

May, See the coast cleared, and then we will depart.— 
Good God ! that nobles should such stomachs^ bear ! 
I myself fight not once in forty year.* \^Exnint. 

SCENE IV. 

France. Before Orleans. 
Entevy on the Wallsj the Master-Gunner and hU Son. 
M. Gun. Sirrah, thou know'st how Orleans is bcsieg'd; 

« /'// call for clubs, if you toill not away:'] This was an outcry 
for assistance, on any riot or quarrel in the streets. It hath been 
explained before. Whalley. 

That is, for peace-officers armed witli clubs or staves. In 
affrays, it was customary in this author's time to call out clubs^ 
clubt.' See As you Like it. Vol. V, p. 128, n. 4. Malone, 

^ — stomachs — ] Stomach is pride, a haughty spirit of re- 
sentment So, in King Henry VIII: 
" ■ ' he was a man 
** Of an unbounded stomach — ." Steevens, 

8 — ^ that 7iobles should such stomachs hear/ 
I myself fight not once in forty year.] Old copy — these nobles. 
Corrected bv Mr. Howe. Malone. 

The Mayor of London was not brought in to be laughed at, as 
is plain by his manner of interfering in the quarrel, where he all 
along preserves a sufficient dignity. In the line preceding these^ 
he directs his Officer, to whom without doubt these two lines 
should be given. They suit his character, and are very expres- 
sive of the pacific temper of the city guards. Warburton. 

I see no reason for this chang^. The Mayor speaks first as a 
magistrate, and afterwards as a citizen. Johnson. 

Notwithstanding Warburton's note in support of the dignity of 
the Mayor, Shakspeare certainly meant to represent him as a 
poor, well-meaning, simple man, for that is the character he inva- 
riably gives to his Mayors. The Mayor of London, in Richard 
IIl^ is just of the same stamp. And so is the Mayor of York, in 
the Third Part of this play, where he refuses to admit £dwa^ 
as King, but lets him into the city as Duke of York, on which 
Gloster says — 

*' A wise stout captain! and persuaded soon. 
" Hast The good old man would faixTv \.\\aX a}\\<tt^ vt<2^. . 
Slid) are aW Shakspearc^s Mayors. jVZ. Mason. J 

VOL. X. 1> 
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And how the English have the suburbs won. 

Hon, Father, 1 know ; and oft have shot at theniy 
Howe'er, unfortunate, I miss'd my aim. 

M. Gun. But now thou shalt not. Be thou rul'd by me: 
Chief master-gunner am I of this town; 
Something I must do, to procure me grace. 
The prince's espials* have informed me. 
How ihe English, in the suburbs close intrench'd, 
Wont, through a secret grate of iron bars 
In yonder tower, to overpeer the city;* 
And thence discover, how, with most advantage, 
They may vex us, with shot, or with assault. 
To intercept tliis inconvenience, 
A piece of ordnance 'gainst it I have plac*d; 
And fully even these three days have I watch'd, 
If I could see them. Now, boy, do thou watch. 
For I can stay no longer. 
If thou spy'st any, run and bring me word ; 
And thou shalt find me at the governor's. [iCxiV. 

Son, Father, I warrant you ; take you no care ; 
I '11 never trouble you, if 1 may spy them. 

Enter ^ in an ufifier Chamber of a Tbwer, the Lord* Salis- 
bury and Talbot,* Sir William Glansoale, Sir 
Thomas Gahgrave, am! Others, 

Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 
How wert thou handled, being prisoner ? 

9 The prince^9 espi jHs —] Espials are spies* So, in Chaucer^s 
Freres Tale: 

«* For snbtilty he had his espiailte.*' Steevens. 
The word is often used by Hall and Holinshed. Malonc. 

I Wont, through a secret grate of iron bars See] Thai is, are ac» 
cftstomed — to overpeer the city. The word is used very frequently 
by Spenser, and several times by Milton. Tyrvahitt. 

3 — Talbot,'] Tliough the three parts of King Henry VI are 
deservedly numbered among the feeblest performances of Sliak- 
speare, this first of them appears to have been received with the 
greatest applause. So, in Pierce Penniless* s Supplication to the De- 
vil, by Nash, 1592: •* How would it have joyed brave Talbot {the 
terror of the French,) to thinke that after he bad lien two hun» 
dred years in his tombe, he should triumph againe on the stage, 
and have his bones new embalmed with the tears of ten thousand 
spectators at least (at several times,) who in the tragedian that 
I ^presents his person, imagine they behold him fresh bleeding^ ?»• 

Steeot»vs» 
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Or by what means got'st thou to be releas'd? 
Discourse, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. 

Tal, The duke of Bedford had a prisoner, 
Called-— the brave lord Ponton de (kintrailles ; 
For him I was exchanged and ransomed. 
But with a baser man of/arms by far, 
Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd mc : 
Which I, disdaining^ scom'd ; and craved death 
Rather than I would be so pil'd estccm'd.* 

3 — M pird etteem\i.'i Thus the old copy. Some of the mo- 
dem editors read, bat without authority— -*o vWc'tstetni^d. — So 
piird, may mean— fo fuitag^J, to stripped of honour*! bul 1 ins- 
pect a corruption, which Mr. M. Mason would remedy, by read- 
ing cither vile or ///-esteemed. 

It is possible, however, that Shakspeare might haTc writlcn— 
Philistin*dt i. c. treated as contumeliously as Samson was by the 
Philistines. — Both Samson and Talbot had been prisoners, and 
alike insulted by their captors. 

Our author has jocular])}' formed more tlian one verb from a 
proper name ; as for instance, from Aufidius, in Coriolanui •• *• — 1 
would not have been so Jidius^d for all the chests in Corioli." 
Again, in K. Henry F", Pistol says to his prisoner; •' Master Fer? 
I 'Wfir him," &c. Again, in Hainlet, fioui Herod^ wc have the 
verb ** out'herod." 

Shakspeare, therefore, in the present instance, might have 
taken a similar liberty. — To fall into the hands of the PhiVuiincs 
has long been a cant phrase, expressive of danger incurred, whe- 
ther from enemies, association with hard drinkers, gamesters, 
or a less welcome acquaintance with the harpies of the law. 

Talbot's idea would be sufficiently expressed by the term— 
PhilistirCd, which (as the play before -us apjtears to have been 
copied by the ear) was more liable to corruption than a commdn 
verb. 

I may add, that perhaps no word will be found nearer to tlie 
sound and traces of the letters, in pil-esteem^d, than Philistin'd. 

PhUistinCf in the age of Shakspeare, was always accented on 
the first syllable, and therefore is not injurious to the line in 
which I have hesitatingly proposed to insert it. 

I cannot, however, help smiling at my own conjecture ; and 
should it excite the same sensation in the reader who journeys 
through the barren desert of our accumulated notes on this play, 
like Addison*8 traveller, when he discovers a cheerful spring 
amid the wilds of sand, let him — 

" -^— bless his stars, and think it luxury.** Steewns. 

I have no doubt that we should read— m pilc-esteeni'd : a Latii»> 
ism, for which the author of tliis play had, 1 believe, no occa- 
sion to ^ to Lilly's Grafnmar.' •* Flocci, nauci, mluU, j)iU» %«.. 
his verbis, astimo, pcndo, pecnliaritertid^vci^tvVaT*, vA.* — KecW- 
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fn fine, redcem'd I was as I dcsir'd. 

But, O! the treacherous Fastolfe wounds my heart! 

Whom with my bare fists I would execute. 

If I now had him brought into my power. 

Sai, Yet tell'st thou not, how thou wcrt cntcrtain'd. 

Tai, With scoffs, and scorns, and contumelious 
taunts. 
In open market-place produc'd they me. 
To be a public spectacle to all ; 
Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 
The scare-crow that affrights our children so.* 
'J'hcn broke I from the officers that led me ; 
And with my nails digg'd stones out of the ground, 
To hurl at the beholders of my shame. 
My grisly countenance made others fly ; 
None durst come near, for fear of sudden death. 
In iron walls they decm'd mc not secure ; 
So great fear of my name 'mongst them was spread) 
That they suppos'd, I could rend bars of steely 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant: 
Wherefore a guard of chosen shot I had. 
That walk'd about me every minute-while ; 
And if 1 did but stir out of my bed. 
Ready they were to shoot me to the heart. 

Sai, I grieve to hear what torments you endur'd ; 

Jut facto, qui me pili xstlmat." Even if we suppose no chan^ 
to be necessary, this surely was the meaning intended to be con* 
▼eyed. In one of Shakspeare's ptays we have the same phraie, 
in English, — vile-esteem'd. Malone. 

If the author of the play before us designed to avail himself of 
the Latin phrase— /lYi astimo, would he have only half trans- 
lated it? for what correspondence has pile in English to a 8inf;1e 
hair? Was a single hair ever called — a pile, by any English 
writer? Steevem. 

4 — . the terror of the French, 
The tcare-crov) that affrights our children so-l From Hall's 
Chronicle: "This man [Talbot] was to the French people a very 
scourge and a daily terror, insomuch that as his person was fear« 
ful, and terrible to his adversaries present, so liis name and fame 
was spiteful and dreadful to the common people absent ; insomuch 
that women in France to fear their young children, would crye, 
the Talhot commeth, the Taibot commeth." The same thing is 
said of King Richard I, when he was in the Holy Land. See 
Camden's Remaines, 4to. 1614, p. 267. Malone. 
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But we will be reveng'd sufficiently. 

Now it is supper-time in Orleans: 

Here, through this grate, I can count every onCy' 

And view the Frenchmen how they fortify ; 

Let us look in, the sight will much delight thee.— ~ 

Sir Thomas Gargrave, and sir William Glansdale, 

Let me have your express opinions, 

Where is best place to make our battery next. 

Gar, I think, at the north gate ; for there stand lords. 

Gian, And I, here, at the bulwark of the bridge. 

Tal. Fx)r aught I see, this city must be famish'd, 
Or with light skirmishes enfeebled.* 

iS/iotJrom the Tbvm, Sal. and SirTKO. Gar./i//. 

Sal, O Lord, have mercy on us, wretched sinners! 

Gar, O Lord, have mercy on me, woful man ! 

Tal, What chance is this, that suddenly hath cross'd 
us?— 
Speak, Salisbury; at least, if thou canst speak; 
How far'st thou, mirror of all martial men ? 
One of thy eyes, and thy cheek's side struck off'!'— 
Accursed tower! accursed fatal hand. 
That hath contriv'd this woful tragedy! 
In thirteen battles Salisbury o'crcamc ; 
Henry the fifth he first train'd to the wars : 
Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck up. 
His sword did ne'er leave striking in the field. — 
Yet liv'st thou, Salisbury ? though thy speech doth fail, 
One eye thou hast, to look to heaven for gnxce:' 
The sun with one eye viewcth all the world.— 

* J5?<Te, through this grate, J can count every one,'] Tlius the se- 
cond folio. The first, very liastily and innnetricatly, readti : 

Jlere, thorough this grate, 1 count each one. Steevens. 

* — — enfeebled.'] This word is here used as a quadrisyllaLle. 

Malone. 
"* — thy cheek*s side struck off.'"] Camden says in his RetnaintSf 
that the French scarce knew the use of gi^cat ordnance, till the 
siege of Mans in 1425, when a breach was made in the walls of 
that town by the English, under the conduct of this earl of Salis- 
bury ; and that lie was the first Englibli gentleman that was alain 
by a cannon-ball. Malone. 

8 07ie eye thou hast, fitc.] A similar thouglit occurs in King Lear: 
" — my lord, you have one eye left, 
'< To see some mischief on him*** SteNcn. 

D2 
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Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive, 
If Salisbury wants mercy at thy hands !^— 
Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it«— 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, hast tliou any life ? 
Speak unto Talbot; nay, look up to him. 
Salisbury, cheer thy spirit with this comfort; 
Thou shalt not die, whiles — 
He beckons with his hand, and smiles on me ; 
As who should say, JVAen lam dead and gone ^ 
RcTnember to avenge me on the French. ^^ 
Plantagenet, I will; and Nero-like,* 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns bum: 
Wretched shall France be only m my name. 

[Thunder heard; ajlerv)arda an Alarum. 
\V'hat stir is thisr What tumult 's in the heavens? 
Whence cometh this alarum, and the noise f 

Enter a Messenger. 
Me99, My lord, my lord, the French have gather*d 
head: 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Puccllc join'd,-— 
A holy prophetess, new risen up,— 
Is come with a great power to ndsc the siege. 

[Sal. groans. 
TaL Hear, hear, how dying Salisbury doth groan ! 
It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd.— 
Frenchmen, I '11 be a Salisbury to you :•— 
Pucelle or puzzcl, dolphin or dogfish, ^ 

9 — and Nero-like,] The first folio reads : 

Plantagenet, I viilli and like thee . Steerer.s. 

In the old copy, the word Nero is wanting, owing probably fo 
Uie transcriber's not being able to make out the name. The 
editor of the second folio, with his usual freedom, altered the 
line tlius : 

' and NerO'like vtill , Af alone, 

I am content to read with the second folio (not conceiving the 
emendation in it to be an arbitrary one) and omit only the need- 
less repetition of the word — kHI. Surely there is some absur- 
dity Sn making Talbot address Plantagenet, and invoke Nero, in 
the same line. Steevins. 

I Pucelle o;'puzzel, dolphin or dog Jishj"] Pusiel means a dirtjf 
vjench or a. drab, from puzza, i. e. nialus f«tor, says Minshieu. 
In a translation from Stephens's Apology for JItroJotiu, in 1607, 
p. 98, we read — " Some filtliy queans, especially our puzzlt^t of 
Paris, use this other theft." Toliet. 
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Your hearts I '11 stamp out with my horse's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brainsw— 
Convey me Salisbury into his tent, 
And then we '11 try what these dastard Frenchmen dare.* 

IJBxeunf^ bearing out the Bodies, 

SCENE V. 

77ie same. Before one qfthe Gates, 

Alarum. Skirtnishinga, Talbot purmeth the Dauphii^ 
and drrveth him in: then enter Joan la Pvcelle, driv^ 
ing Englishmen before her. Then enter Talbot. 

Tal, Where is my strength, my valour, and my 
force? 
Our English troops retire, I cannot stay them ; 
A woman, clad in armour, chaseth them. 

Jinter La Pucelle. 

Here, here she comes: 1 '11 have a bout with thee; 

Devil, or devil's dam, I '11 conjure thee : 
Blood will I draw on thee,^ thou art a witch, 
And sti^aightway give thy soul to him thou serv'st. 

Fuc. Come, come, 'tis only I that must disgrace thee. 

ITheyJS^hi. 

TaL Heavens, can you suffer hell so to prevail? 
My breast I '11 burst with straining of my courage^ 
And from my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 
But I will chastise this high-minded strumpet. 

Puc. Talbot, farewel ; thy hour is not yet come : } 
I must go victual Orleans forthwith. 
O'ertake me,, if thou canst; I scorn thy strength. 
Go, go, cheer up thy himger-starved* men ; 

There are frequent references to Pucelle's name in this play : 
*< I *scar'd the dauphin and his trulL^ 
Again : 

" Scoff on, vile fiend, and shameless courtezan f** Malone. 

2 And then we V/ try what thete doitard Frenchmen dare.l Perhaps 
the conjunction— >ana^, or the demonstrative pronoun— tA^m, tor 
the sake of metre, should be omitted at the beginning of this 
line, which, in my opinion, however, originally ran thus : 

Then try vte v)hat thete dcutard Frenchmen dare* Steevens, 

^ Blood v»iU I draw on f Aw,] The superstition of tha&t \xvNt\ 
taught that he that could draw the witch*sb\fiod» Ni%&trat ^V9n&. 
ber power, ^ohnton. 
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Help Salisbury to make his testament: 
This day is ours, as many more shall be. 

[Puc. enters the Tovftij with Soldiers. 
Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel ;' 
I know not where I am, nor what I do : 
A witch, by fear,* not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she lists : 
So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome stench, 
Are from their hives, and houses, driven away. 
They caird us, for our fierceness, English dogs ; 
Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 

[Jf short Jilamm. 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat; 
Renounce your soil, give sheep in lions' stead : 
Sheep run not half so timorous'' from the wolf, 
Or horse, or oxen, from the leopard. 
As you fly from your oft-subdued slaves. 

[jilarum. Another Skirmish. 
It will not be:— -Retire into your trenches: 
You all consented unto Salisbury's death. 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge.— 
Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans, 
In apite of us, or aught that we could do. 
O, would I were to die with Salisbury! 
The shame hereof will make me hide my head. 

Ijiktrum, Retreat. Kxeunt Tat., and hi* Forces^ &c. 

4«.i— huTiger-«^arvf(/— ] The same epithet is, I think, used 
by Shakspeare. Ttie old copy has — Atm^^-starveH. Corrected 
by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

* — — like a patter* t wheel?] This idea might have been caught 
from Ptalm Ixxxiii, 13 : *' -— — Make them like unto a uheel, and 
as the stubbie before the wind." Stee^xns~. 

9 ^—.^ by fear, &c.] See Hannibal's stratagem to escape by fix- 
ing bundles of lighted twigs on the horns of oxen, recorded in 
JUvy, Lib. XXII, c. xvi. JT. White, 

7 — *o timorous — ] Old copy-^treacheraas. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. Malone. 
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SCENE VI. 

The same, 

Enter^ ou the JVaUa^ Pucelle, Charles, RsiGNifiE, 

ALEN90N, and Soldiers, 

Puc, Advance our waving colours on the walls; 
Rescu'd is Orleans from the English wolves:'— 
Thus Joan la Pucclle hath perform'd her word. 

Char, Divinest creature* bright Astrsea's daughter, 
How shall I honour thee for this success \ 
Thy promises are like Adonis' gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruidful were the next.—* 
France, triumph in thy glorious prophetess 1— 
Recovered is the town of Orleans: 
More blessed hap did ne'er befall our state. 

Reig, Why ring not out the bells throughout the 
town?' 
Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires, 
And feast and banquet in the open streets. 
To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 

Attn, All France will be replete with miith and joyy 
When they shall hear how we have play'd the men. 

Char. 'Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is won; 
For which, I will divide my crown with her : 
And all the priests and friars in my realm 
Shall, in procession, sing her endless praise. 
A statelier pyramis to her I '11 rear. 
Than Rhodope's,^ or Memphis', ever was: 

> -*-^0m the English wolves : (^c] Thus the second folio. 
The first omits the word— «o/fx>«. Steevens. 

If Pucelle, by this term, does not allude to the hunger or 
fierceness of the English, she refers to the violvet by which their 
kingdom was formerfy infested. So, in King Henry iF, P. II. 
« Peopled with wolvet, thy old inhabitants." Steevent, 

» Why ring not out the bell* throughout the tovtn?^ The old copy, 
unnecessarily as well as redundantly reads— 

Why ring not out the belU aloud ^c 
But if the bells rang ouf, they must have rang aloud s for to rJMg 
out, as I am informed, is a technical term with that «\^\&c«\A^'Ci. 
The disagreeable jing-Ie, however, of out and lYirougViout, Ssv^mr^'^ 
me to suppose the line originally stood thus : 

^^ r//5f /tot BelU <doud throughout the tavnn ? Sttn€T« . 
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In memory of her, when she is dead, 
Her ashes, in an urn more precious 
Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius,* 

1 Than Rhodope's,] Rhodope was a famous strumpet, who ac- 

r'red great riches by her trade. The least but most finished of 
Egyptian pyramids (says Pliny, in the 36th Book of his Na- 
tural Hittory, ch. xii,) was Imilt by her. She is sud afterwards 
to have married Psammetichus, King of Egypt. Dr. Johnson 
thinks that the Dauphin means to cul ^oan qf Arc a strumpet, 
all the while he is making this loud praise of her. I would read : 
Than Rhodofx^t of Memphit ever vta*. SteevertM. 

The brother of Sappho was in love "w'lih Rhodope^ and pur- 
chased her freedom (for she was a slave in the same house with 
ALsop the fabulist) at a g^at price. Rhodope was of Thrace, 
not of Memphis. Memphis, a city of Eg>'pt, was celebrated for 
its pyramids: 

** Barbara P/ramidum sileat miracula Memphis,** 

Mart. De tpectaculit Libel. £p. I. McUone. 

The question, I apprehend, is not where Rhodope was bom, 
bot where she obtained celebrity. Her Thracian birth-place 
would not have rescued her from oblivion. Steevem. 

The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens must be adopted. 
The meaning is— oot that Rhodope herself was of Memphis, but 
—that her pyramid was there. I will rear to her, says the Dau- 
phin, a pyramid more stately than that of Memphis, which was 
called Rhodope's. Pliny says the pyramids were six miles from 
that city; ukI that *< the fairest and most commended for work- 
manship was built at the cost and charges of one Rhodope, a verie 
ttrumpet/* Riuon, 

s— — - coffer of DarituA When Alexander the Great took the 
city of Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidst the other spoils and 
wealth of Darius treasured up there, he found an exceeding rich 
and beautiful little chest or casket, and asked those about him 
what Uiey thought fittest to be laid up in it. When they had se- 
Terally delivered their opinions, he told them, he esteemed no- 
thing so worthy to be preserved in it as Homer's Iliad* Vide 
Hutarehum in Vit& Alexandri Magni. Theobald. 

The very words of the text are found in Puttenham's Arte of 
Mr^UthBxM, 1589: '*In what price the noble poems of Ho- 
sier were holden with Alexander the Great, insomuch as everie 
night th^ were layd under his pillow, and by day were carried 
in the rich jewel ecfer <f Dariue, lately before vanquished by him 
in battaile." Malone. 

I believe, we should read, with Puttenham, "jewel-coffer," 
and not, as in the text, **jewel*</ cofier." The jewel-coffer of 
Darius was, I suppose, the cabinet in which he kept his genu. 

To ajewelled coner (i. e. a coffer ornamented with jeveU) the 
epithet n'cA would have been sq^Tfinoua. 
My conjecture, howctery dwiertca not m>icV s.\XK09a©tt\ >i^- 
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Transported shall be at high festivals 

Before the kings and queens of France' 

No longer on Saint Dennis will we cry, 

But Joan la Pucelle shall be France's saint. 

Come in; and let us banquet royally, 

After this golden day of victory. [FlourUh, Exeunt. 



ACT 11 SCENE I. 

ne $ame. 

Enter to the Gates^ a French Sergeant, and 7\u^ 

Sentinels. 

Serg^. Sirs, take your places, and be vigilant: 
If any noise, or soldier, you perceive, 
Near to the walls, by some apparent sign, 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard.'* 

1 Sent. Sergeant, you shall. [^Ejcit Serg.] Thus are 
poor servitors 
(When others sleep upon their quiet beds) 
Constraint to watch in darkness, rain, and cold. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, and Eorcee^ vnth 
eca&ng Ixtddera; tficir Drums beating a dead march. 

Tal. Lord regent,-r-and redoubted Burgundy,— 
By whose approach, the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us,— 
This happy night the Frenchmen are secure, 
Having all day carous'd and banqueted : 
Embrace we then this opportunity ; 
As fitting best to quittance their deceit, 

cause Pliny* Lib 11, ch. 29, informs us, that this casket, when 
fimnd, was full of precious oils, and was decorated with gems of 
%ft9X value. Steevent, 

3 Before the king* ami queen* (f France,'\ Sir Thomas Hanmer 
supplies the ohvious defect in tliis line, by reading — 
Ever before the king* &c. Steevent. 

^ — court of guard."] The same phrase occurs a^aaw Vti OtKA- 
lo, Antofty and CUofiatra, Sec, and is equiTalenl \o th^ nvodettiX5i«wv 
"'iPfart/'roofn. Steevent. 
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Contriy'd by art, and baleful sorcery. ^ 

Bed. Coward of France l~ how much he Wrongs his 
faniey 
Despairmg of his own aim's fortitude. 
To join with witches, and the help of hell. 

Btir. Traitors have never other company.— 
But what *s that Puceile, whom they term so pure ? 

Tal. A maid, they say. 

Bed, A maid ! and be so martial ! 

Bur. Pray God, she prove not masculine ere long ; 
If underneath the standard of the French, 
She carry armour, as she hath begun. 

Tal. Well, let them practise and converse with spirits : 
God is our fortress ; in whose conquering name, 
Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. 

Bed Ascend, brave Talbot; we will follow thee. 

Tal. Not all together: better far, I guess, 
That we do make our entrance several ways ; 
That, if it chance the one of us do fail. 
The other yet may rise against their force. 

Bed, Agreed ; I *11 to yon comer. 

Bur, And I to this. 

TaL And here will Talbot mount, or make his 
grave.— 
Now, Salisbury ! for thee, and for the right 
Of English Henry, shall this night appear 
Jiow much in du^ I am bound to both. 

\_The English scale the Walls ^ crying St. George! a 
Talbot ! and all enter by the Town. 

Sent. [«wVA/n] Arm, arm I the enemy doth make as- 
sault! 

The French lea/i over the Walls in their Shirts. Enter ^ 
several ivays^ Bastard, ALENfON, Reignier, half 
ready ^ and half unready. 

Alen. How now, my lords? what, all unready so?* 
Bast. Unready? ay, and glad we 'scap'd so well. 
Reig. 'Twas time, I trow, to wake and leave our beds^ 
Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. ^ 

« unready *o.?] Unready was the current word in those 

times for undressed, yohnton. 

^ J^earing alarums at our ckainber doors .'\ So, \t\ King Lear: 
" Or, at the chamber door I *U beat tb^ ^kmm— ?* Stecwu^. 
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Alcn, Of all exploits^ since first I follow'd armsi 
Ne'er heard I of a warlike entcrprize 
More venturous, or desperate than this. 

Bast, I think, this Talbot is a ficuvl uf hell. 

Reig, If not of hell, the heavens, sure, favour him. 

^Un, Here cometh Charles ; I marvel, how he sped. 

Enter Charles and-hk Pucelle. 

Boat. Tut! holy Joan was his defensive guard. 

Char. Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame? 
Bidst thou at first, to flatter us withal. 
Make us partakers of a little g^ain. 
That now our loss might be ten times so much ? 

Puc, Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend? 
At all times will you have my power alike ? 
Sleeping, or waking, must I still pi'evail, 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ?— 
Improvident soldici*sl had your watch been good, 
This sudden mischief never could have full'n. 

C/iar. Duke of Alen9on, this was your default ; 
That, being captain of the watch to-night, 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 

jilrn. Had all your quarters been as safely kept, 
As that whereof I had the government, 
We had not been thus shamefully surpriz'd. 

Bast. Mine was secure. 

Beig. And so was mine, my lord. 

Char. And, for myself, most part of all this night, 
Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, 
I was employed in passmg to and fro. 
About relieving of the sentinels : 
Then how, or which way, should they first break in ? 

Puc. Question, my lords, no further of the case, 
How, or which way ; 'tis sure, they found some place 
But weakly guarded, where the breach was made. 
And now &iere rests no other shift but this,— 
To gather our soldiers, scattered and dispersed, 
And lay new platforms^ to endamage them. 

jflarum. Enter an English Soldier, crying^ a Talbot! 
a Talbot!" Theyjly^ leaving their Clothes behind. 

Sold. I '11 be so boid to take what they Yi^Ne\^lx.« 

^ P^^orfrw^2 i- e. plans, schemes. Steepen*. 

VOL. X. E 
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The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword ; 

For I have loadcn me with many spoils, 

Usmg no other weapon but his name. lExif, 

SCENE II. 
Orleans. Jl'ithin the Town. 

Enter Talbot, Bedford, Burgundy, a Captain, 

and Others, 

lied. The day begins to break, and night is fled, 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. 

\^Retreat sounded. 

Tal, Bring forth the body of old Salisburj- j 
And here advance it in the market-place. 
The middle centre of this cursed town.— 
Now have I paid my vow unto his soul ; • 
For every di'op of blood was drawn from him^ 
There hath at least five Frenchmen died to-night. 
And that hereafter ages may behold 
What ruin happened in revenge of him. 
Within their chiefest temple I '11 erect 
A tomb, wherein his corpse shall be mterr'd : 
Upon the which, that eveiy one may read. 
Shall be engrav'd the sack of Orleans; 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death, 
v^nd what a terror he had been to France. 

8 Enter an English Soldier, crying, a Talbot! a Talbot!] And 
afterwards : 

** Tlie cry of Talbot serves rae for a sword." 
Here a popular tradition, exclusive of any chi-onicle-eviclence, 
M as in Shakspeare's mind. Edward Kerke, the old commenta- 
tor on Spenser's Pastoral*, first published in 1579, observes in 
his notes on yune, that Lord Talbot's ** noblenesse bred such a 
tcrrour in the heaits of the French, that ofiimes greate armlet 
were clefaited and put to flight, at the only hearing of his name,* 
insomucli that the French women, to affray their cnildren, would 
tell them, that the Talbot cometh." See also sc. iii. 

T. Warton._ 

9 Novo have I paid my vovf unto his souls &c.] So^ in the old 
spurious play of King John : 

" Tims hath king Richard's son perform'd his vow, 
''And off'er'd Austria's blood for sactv^cc 
^^Uotojiis f^tiicr's ever-living 80u\.'* Stce«ow*« 
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But, lords, in all our bloody massacre, 
I muse, we met not with the Dauphin's j^race ; 
His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Arc ; 
Nor any of his false confederates. 

Bed, 'Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight began, 
Rous'd on the sudden from their drowsy beds. 
They did, amongst the troops of armed men. 
Leap o*er the walls for refuge in the field. 

Bur, Myself (as far as I could well discern, 
For smoke, and dusky vapours of the night,) 
Am sure, I scared the Dauphin, and his trull ; 
When arm in arm they both came swiftly running, 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, 
That could not live asunder day or night. 
After that things are set in order here, 
We *11 follow them with all the power we have. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Jl/(fM. All hail, my lords! which of this princely train 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much applauded through the realm of France ? 

TaL Here is the Talbot; who would speak with him? 

Me$s, The virtuous lady, countess of Auvergne, 
With modesty admiring tliy renown. 
By me entreats, great lord, thou wouldst vouchsafe 
To visit her poor castle where she lies;* 
That she may boast, she hath beheld the man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report. 

Bur. Is it even so? Nay, then, I see, our wai's 
Will turn into a peaceful comick sport. 
When ladies crave to be encounter'd with.— 
You may not, my lord, despise her gentle suit. 

7b/. Ne*er trust me then; for, when a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-rul'd :— 
And therefore tell her, I return great thanks ; 
And in submission will attend on her.— 
Will not your honours bear me company? 

Bed. No, trtily; it is more than manners will: 
And I have heard it said, — Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomcst when they are gone. 

^ ^^^ *^e liesf] i. e. where she dweUs. MaUne,. 
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Till. Well then, alone, since there *s no remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courtesy, 
('ome hither, captain. [w/«*/ier«]— You perceive my 
mind. 

Cafit, I do, my lord; and mean accordingly. \ lExtunl. 

SCENE III. 

Auvcrgne. Court of the Castle, 

Mnter the Countess and her Porter. 

. Count, Porter, remember what I gave in charge ; 
And, when you have done so, bring the keys to mc. 

I^ort, Madam, I will. [/?x//. 

Count. The plot is laid: if all things fall out right, 
I shall as famous be by this exploit. 
As Scythian Thomyri^s by Cyrus* death. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful kiiighty 
And his achievements of no less account: 
Fain would mine eyes be witness with mine earsj 
To give their censure* of these rare reports. 

Enter Messenger and Talbot. 

MtM, Madam, 
According as your ladyship desir'd. 
By message crav'd, so is lord Talbot come. 

Count. And he is welcome. Whatl is this the man? 

Mesa. Madam, it is. 

Count. Is this the scourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot, so. much fear'd abroad. 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ?^ 
I see, report is fabulous and false : 
I thought, I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect. 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a silly dwarf: 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled* shrimp 

* — fAf/r censure — ] i. e. their opinion. So, in King Rich- 
ard in- 

•* And give your censures in tliis weighty business.'* Steevens. 

5 That with his name the mothers still their luilfes?'\ Drydcn has 
transplanted this idea into his Don Sebastian^ King of Portugal : 
*' Nor shall Sebastian's formidiib\t^ ia'aux^ 
'Be longer us'd, to lull the crying baYie'* Stee«ocn«. 
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Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

7a/ ,.Mudam9 I have been bold to trouble you: 
But, since your ladyship is not at leisurcy 
I '11 sort some other time to visit you. 

Count. What means he now ?— Go ask himy whither 
he goes. 

Mew. Stay, my lord Talbot; for my lady craves 
To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 

TaL Many, for that she 's in a wi-ong belief^ 
I go to certify her, Talbot *s here. 

He-'enter Poller, with Keys, 

Count. If thou be he, then art thou prisoner. 

Tat. Prisoner! to whom? 

Count. ^ To me, blood-thirsty lord.; 

And for that cause I train*d thee to my house. 
Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to me^ 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 
But now the substance shall endure the like ; 
And I will chain these legs and arms of thine, 
That hast by tyranny, these many years, 
Wasted our country, slain our citizens, 
And sent our sons and husbands captivate.' 

Tal. Ha, ha, ha! 

Count, Laughest thou, wretch? thy mirth shall turn 
to moan. 

Ttd. I laugh to see your ladyship so fond,* 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's shadow, . 
Whereon to practise your severity. 

Count, Why, art not thou the man? 

Tal. I am, indeed. 

Count, Then have I substance too, 

^ — — wrffWarf— ] i. c. vsriniled. The word is used by Spen- 
ser Sir Thomas Uunmer read8 — vorizled, which has been fol- 
lowed in subsequent editions. Malone 
The instance from Spenser, is the following: 

" Her vrithled skin, fts.rmigh as maple rind." 
Again, in Marston's fourth Satire : 

••Cold, writhled eld, his lives wet almost spent." Steevefu.^ 

' •^— eafaivate.'] So, in Soliman and Perseda .* 
" If not destroy'd and bound, and captivate, 
** If captivate, then forc*d from holy fuith." Steeveru. 

• — — M fond,] i^ e. so foolish. So, in Kiitg '^enty IV ^ V . \\*. 
**F(m(//jf brought here, and foolishly s«nt Kcy^s^** St«e«Qena. 

Z2 
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Tal. No, no, I am but shadow of myself: 
Yoii are deceiv'd, my substance is not here ; 
I'or what you see, is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity: 
I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of such a spacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not sufficient to contsdn it. 

Count. This is a riddling merchant for the nonce ; ® 
He will be here, and yet he is not here: 
I low can these contrarieties agree? 

Tal. That will I show you presently.® 

He winds a Horn, Drums heard 3 then a Peal of Ord- 
nance. The Gates being forced^ enter Soldiers. 

How say you, madam? are you now persuaded, 
That Talbot is but shadow of himself? 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and strength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; 
Razeth your cities, and subverts your towns, 
And in a moment makes them desolate. 

Count, Victorious Talbot ! pardon my abuse : 
I find, thou art no less than &me hath bruited,^ 
And more than may be gather'd by thy shape. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am sorry, that with reverence 
J did not entertain thee as thou art. 

Tal, Be not dismay'd, fair lady; nor misconstrue 
The mind of Talbot, as you did mistake 
The outward composition of his body. 
What you have done, hath not offended mc : 
No other satis&ction do I crave^ 

» — - 1 am but shadow of myself:] So, in King Henry VIll: 
** I am the shadovf of poor BucJ^inghatn" Steevent. 

8 Thit it a riddling merchant Sic] So, in Momeo and Juliet.' 
" What saucy merchant was this ?'* 
See a note on this passage. Act II, sc. iv. Steevens. 

» That v)i II I show you fresently."] The deficient foot in this line 
may properly be supplied, by reading: 

That, madam, Kuill I show you presently, Steevens, 

I ^m,-^ bruited,'] To bruit is to proclaim with noisei to anixmnce 
loudly. So, in Macbeth: 

« — one of greatest note 
''Seems bruited** Stecvem. 
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But only (with your patience) that we may * 
Taste of your wine, and see what cates you have ; 
For soldiers' stomachs always serve them well. 

Count, With all my heart; and think me honoured 
To feast so great a wai*rior in my house. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

London. The Temple Garden, 

Enter the Earls o/^Somerset^ Suffolk, and Warwic r ; 
Richard Plantagenet, Vernon, and another Law- 
yer.* 

Plan, Great lords, and gentlemen, what means th}s 
silence ? 
Dare no man answer in a case of truth ? 

Suf, Within the Temple hall we were too loud ; 
The g^arden here is more convenient. 

Plan, Then say at once. If I maintain'd the truth; 
Or, else, was wrangling Somerset in the error ?^ 

Suf. 'Faith, I have been a truant in the law ; 
And never yet could frame my will to it; 
And, therefore, frame the law unto my will. 

Soni, Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then between 
us. 

War, Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitcji, 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth. 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best,* 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spiiit of judgment: 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good fiedth, I am no wiser than a daw. 

* — and another Lamer.'] Read — a lawyer. This lawyer WAs 
probably Roger Nevjle, who was afterward hanged. See ff^. Wyf' 
cetter, p. 478. jRitton. 

^ 3 Or, eUe, wot vjrangling Sotnertet in the error ?] So all the edi- 
tions. There is apparently a want of opposition between the two 
questions. I once read : 

Or eUe voas wrangling Somerset i* th' right 2 yohiuon. 
Sir T. Hanmer would read: 

And n»as not Steevent. 

^ bear him besty"] i. e. regelate his motions most adrovU^. 

So, in jRatneo aiuiyuliet.' 

f'He 6ears Aim like a portly gentlemukT* Sttroeitt. . 
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Plan, Tutf tut, here is a mannerly forbearance: 
The tnitli uppe .rs so nuked on my side, 
That any purbliuc eye mc-y find it out. 

«Sc7/? And ou my sicie it is so well apparell'd, 
So clear, so shining, and so evident. 
That it will i^iimmer through a blind man's eye. 

J Ian . Since you are tongue-tied, and so loth to speaks 
In dumb significants* proclaim your thoughts : 
Let him, that is a true-bom gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From oil this brier pluck a white rose with me.* 

^071'. l.et him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

H^ar I love no colours;'' and, without all colour 

sin dumb sig^nificants — ] I suspect we should read — tlgnifi' 
cance Malone. 

I believe the old reading is the true one. So, in Lowrt La' 
bour^a L'Mt: ** Bear thib ti^Hifiecuit [i e. a letter] to the country 
maid, Juquenetta '' Steevcm. 

• From off thU brier pluck a nuhite rose viith me."} This is given 
as the original of the two badges of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, whether tnily or not is no great matter. But the prover- 
bial expression of eaying a thing umter the roae, I am persuaded 
came from thence. When the nation had ranged itself into two 
great factions, under the white and red rose, and were perpetually 
plotting and counterplotting against one another, then, u hen a 
matter of faction was communicated by either party to his friend 
in the same quarrel, it was natural for him to add, that he said it 
mfder the roteg meaning that, as it concerned the faction, it was 
religiously to be kept secret. Warburton. 

This is ingenious ! What pity, that it is not learned too ! — The 
rose (as the fables say) was the symbol of silence, and consecrat- 
ed by Cupid to Harpocrates, to conceal the lewd pranks of his 
mother. So common a book as Lloyd's Dictionary might have 
instructed Dr. Warburton in this : " Huic Harpocrati Cupido Ve- 
neris filius parentis suae rosam dedit in munus, ut scilicet si quid 
licentiiis dictum, vel actum sit in convivio, sciant tacenda esse 
omnia Atque idcirco veteres ad finem convivii sub rosa, Anglici 
under the rose, transacta esse omnia ante digressum contestabantur; 
eujus furmae vis eadem esset, atque ista, Mia-mfAyetffjioyat rv/AvorAV- 
Probant banc rem versus qui reperiuntur in marmore : 
** Est rosa flos Veneris, cujus quo furta laterent 

" Harpocrati matris don:i dicavit amor. 
** Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis, 
'' ConwjYx ut <ub ca dicta taoeuda 9C\aat." Upton. 
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Of base insinuating fiatteiy, 

I pluck this white rose, witii Plantagenet. 

Suf. I pluck this red rose, with young Somerset; 
And say withal, I think he held the right. 

Ver. Stay, lords, and gentlemen; and pluck no mofc. 
Till you conclude — that he, upon whose side 
The fewest roses are cropp'd from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Som. €rood master Vernon, it is well objected;* 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Pian. And I. 

Fer, Then, for the truth and plainness of the case, 
I pluck this pale, and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 

Som. Prick not your finger as you pluck it oif ; 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red, 
And fall on my side so against your will. 

Ver, If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed> 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt. 
And keep me on tlie side where still I am. 

Som. Well, well, come on : Who else ? 

Law. Unless my study and my books be false, 
The argument you held, was wrong in you ; [7b Sou.' 
In sig^ whereof, I pluck a white rose too. 

Plan. Now, Somerset, where is your argument? 

Som. Here, in my scabbard ; meditating that. 
Shall die your white rose in a bloody red. 

Pian. Mean time, your cheeks do counterfeit our 
roses ; 
For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side. 

Som. No, Plantugenet, 

Tis not for fear; but anger^— that thy cheeks* 

7 Ihve no colours ;] Colourt is here used ambiguously for tinu 
and dtceitt. yohruon. 
So^ in XoieV Labour '# Lett : " — — > I do fear colourable cofoun.** 

Steevens. 

• .»—. fBell objected i\ Properly thrown in our way, justly pro* 
posed, yohnton. 

• — Asr/ an^er,^tha$ thy cheeks &C.1 i. c. \t i% iwA. fex few 
tbmt my cheeks look pule, but for anger ; anget pwA^c^^ Vs^ ^Jto 

einumMtance, namely, that tkj ch^eki btnab, luc. Maltw ■ 
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Blush for pure shame, to counterfeit our roses; 
And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 

Flan, Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset? 

Som, Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet? 

Plan, Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain his truth ; 
Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood. 

Som. Well, I '11 find friends to wear my bleeding roses, 
That shall maintain what I have said is true, 
Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 

Flan, Now, by this maiden blossom in my handi 
I scorn thee and thy fashion,* peevish boy. 

Sttf, Turn not thy scorns this way, Plantagenet. 

FUm, Proud Poole, I will ; and scorn both him and 
thee. 

Suf. I *11 turn my part thereof into thy throat. 

Som, Away, away, good William De-la-Poole I 
We grace the yeoman, by conversing with him. 

War, Now, by God's will, thou wrong'st him, Somer- 
set; 
His grandfather was Lionel, duke of Clarence,' 

^ 1 / tcom thee and thy fashion,] So the old copies ready and 
rightly. Mr. Theobald altered it lofaction^ not considering that 
hy^Mhion is meant the badge of the red rose, which Somerset 
8aid he and his friends would be distinguished by. But Mr. Theo- 
bald asks, /jffaction vjae not the true readings vshy should Suffolk im* 
mediately reply — 

7\tm not thy ecome this way, Plantagenet, 
Why ? because Plantagenet had called Somerset, with whom Suf- 
folk sided, peevish boy. Warburton, 

Mr. Theobald, with gpreat probability, reads— ^bc/ion. Plan- 
tagenet afterwai^is uses the same word: 
^* — — > this pale and ang^y rose -— 
"Will I for ever, taxA my faction, wear." 
In King Henry Vg we have potion for paction. We should un- 
doubtedly read-— and thy faction. The old spelling of this word 
wtiBfaccion, and hence ya#Afo» easily crept into the text 

. So, in Hall's Chronicle, Eoward IV, foL xzii: "— — -whom 
we ought to beleve to be sent from God, and of hym onely to bee 
provided a kynge, for to extinguish both the yaeciooi waA partem 
fi. e. parties] of Kyng Henry uie VI, and of Kyng Edward tiie 
fourth." Malone. 

As fashion might have been meant to convey the meaning as- 
signed to it by Dr. Warbnrton, I have lefl the text as I found it* 
Meowing at the same, time the merit of the emendation offered 
Ayr Mr. TheolMdd, and countenanced by Mr. MiJUsne. SteeveM. 
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Third son to the third Ed%vard kin^^ of England; 
Spring crestlcss yeomen' from so deep a root? 

Plan. He bears him on the place's privilege, ^ 
Or durst not, for his craven heait, say thus. 

Som. By him that made me, I '11 maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Christendom : 
Was not thy father, Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
For treason executed in our late king's days?^ 
And, by his treason, stand'st not thou atudnted, 
Corrupted, and exempt^ from ancient gentry? 
His trespass yet lives guilty in thy blood ; 
And, till thou be restor'd, thou art a yeoman. 

Flan. My father was attached, not attainted ; 
Condemn'd to die for treason, but no traitor ; 
And that I *11 prove on belter men than Somerset, 
Were growing time once ripen'd^ to my will. 
For your parttUkcr Poole,* and you yourself, 

mistakes. Plaiitag^net's paternal grandfather was Edmund of 
Lang^ey, Duke of York. His maternal grandfather was Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of Marcli, \v}io was the son of Piiilippa the 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. That duke therefore was 
his materoal great great grandfather. Malone. 

3 Spring crestlesi yeomen — ] i. e. those who hare no right to 
arms. Warburton. 

* He heart him on the place** privilege,'] The Temple, beinp a 
religious home, was an asylum, a place of exemption, from vio- 
lence, revenge, and bloodshed, yohnton. 

It does not appear that the Temple had any peculiar privilege 
at this time, being then, as it is at present, the residence of law- 
students. The auUior might, ifideed, imagine it to have derived 
some such privilege from its former inhabitants, the Knights 
Templars, or Knights Hospitalers, both religious orders : or blows 
might have been prohibited by the regulations of the Society : or 
what is equally probable, he might have neither known nor cared 
iny thing about the matter. Riuon. 

' For treason executed in our late king** day*?] This unmetrical 
line may be somewhat harmonized by adopting a practice com- 
mon to our author, and reading — execute instead of execute/. 
Thus, in King Henry F, we have create instead of createc^y and 
t^aminate instead of contaminatec/. Steeoent. 

^ ComtpteJ and cxtmpt — ] Exempt fat excluded. Warburton* 

^ —time once ripen'd— .] So, in TVie Merchant of Venice: 
«« stay the very riping of the f«n«.*' Sceewiu. 

» Jifrjwff- partaker J\Kfle,1 /'arfoier in ancient Unguas*^ 
Asi one who ra^^/ktrt vrith Mother, an aewmfU^^ ^S 
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I '11 note you in my book of memory, 
To scourge you for this apprehension : • 
Look to it well ; and say you are well wamM. 

Som, Ay, thou shalt find us ready for thee still: 
And know us, by these colours, for thy foesj 
For these my friends, in spite of thee, shall wear. 

Flan. And, by my soul, this pale and angry rose, 
As cognizance of my blood-drinking hatc,^ 
Will I for ever, and my faction, wear ; 
Until it wither with me to my grave. 
Or flourish to the height of my degree. 

SiiJ Go forward, and be chok'd with thy ambition ! 
And so farewel, until I meet thee next. lExif, 

S(j7n. Have with thee, Poole. — Farewel, ambitious 
Richard. [AxzV. 

Plan, How I am brav*d, and must perforce endure it! 

War. This blot, that they object agtdnst your house, 
Shall be wip'd out* in the next parliament, 
Caird for the truce of Winchester and Gloster: 
And, if thou be not then created York, 
I will not live to be ixcounted Warwick. 
^Ican time, in signal of my love to thee, 

So, In Psalm 1 : " When thou sawest a thief thou didst consent 
unto him, and hast hten partaker with the adulterers." Steeven*. 

.9 To scourge you for this apprehension:^ Though this word pos- 
sesses all the copies, I am persuaded it did not come from the 
author. I have ventured to read — rtprehension: and Plantagenet 
means, that Somerset had reprehended or reproactied him with his 
fathei' the earl of Cambridge's treason. Theobald, 

Apprehension, i. e. opinion. Warburton. 

So, in Much Ado about Nothing: 

** — how long have you profess'd apprehension^** Steevens. 

* — this pale and angry rose. 
As cognizance of my blood -drinking hate,"] So^ in Romeo and 
yuliet: 

** Either my eye-sight fails, or thou look'st j&a/c— 
" And, trust me, love, in mine eye so do you : 
" Dry sorrow ilrinks our blood.** Steevens. 
A badge is called a cognisance a cognoscendo, because by it such 
|>ersons as do wear it upon their sTeeyes, their shoulders, or in 
their hats, are manifestly known whose servants they are. In 
heraldry the cognisance is seated upon the most eminent part of 
the helmet. Tdiet. 

fSAa//6e wip'd out^'] Old copy— «M(i?t. CwttsXftQ^ Vi ^^ 
eebtor of the second folip. MaUvc. 
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Against proud Somerseti and William Pooler- 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose : 
And here I prophecy y— This brawl to-day 
Grown to this facdon, in the Temple garden^ 
Shall send, between the red rose and die white> 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

Plan. Grood master Vernon, I am bound to you. 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 

Ver, In your behalf still will I wear the same. 

Law, And so will I. 

Plan, Thanks, gentle sir. 
Come, let us four to dinner: I dare say, 
This quarrel will drink blood another day. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

7%^ same. A Room in the Tower. 

Enter Mortimer,' brought in a Chair by two Keepers. 

Mar. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age. 
Let d3dng Mortimer here rest himself.— « 
Even like a man new haled from the rack. 
So &re my limbs with long imprisonment: 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death,^ 
Nestor-like aged, in an age of care, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
These eyesy— like lamps whose wasting oil is spent,'-* 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent:^ 

S Emer Mortimer,] Mr. Edwards, in his MS. not>8, obsenres, 
that Shakspeare has varied from the truth of history, to intro- 
duce this scene between Mortimer and Richard Plantagenet. 
Edmund Mortimer served under Henry V in 1422, and died un- 
confined in Ireland in 1424. Holinshed says, that Mortimer was 
(me of the mourners at the funeral of Henry V. 

His uncle Sir John Mortimer, was indeed prisoner in the Tow- 
er, and was executed not long before the f^arl of March's deatli, 
bc^g charged with an attempt to make his escape in order tp 
stir up an insurrection in Wales. Steevent, 

4— — jpursuivants of death,'] Pursuivants, The heralds that, 
forerunnmg death, proclaim its approach, yohnson* 

i ..,«.. ^ig lamps fohose 'wuting oil is sfient,'] So, in dig Bxckna^ 
Hi 

**Mjroil^'dUmp, and time-bewastedUf^lit— ?* StecMHi 

s ^rflhiwryiit^fWr exigent:] 2x%eiie, tiA. 5fo>M*fe^, 
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Weak shoulders, ovcrbonie with burd'ning grief; 

And pithless arms,^ like to a withered vine 

That droops his sapless branches to the ground:—. 

Yet are these feet — whose strengthless stay is numb* 

Unciblc to support this lump of clay,— 

Swift-winged with desire to get a grave. 

As witting I no other comfort have. — 

But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? 

1 Kevji, lUchard Plantagenct, my lord, will come: 
We sent unto the Temple, to his chamber; 
And answer was returned, that he will come. 

Mor. Enough ; my soul shall then be satisfied.—* 
Poor gentleman! his wrong doth equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign, 
(Before whose glory I was great in arms,) 
This loathsome sequestration have I had;' 
And even since then hath Richard been obscur'd, 
Dcpriv'd of honour and inheritance : 
But now, the arbitrator of despairs. 
Just death, kind umpire of men's miseries,' 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence; 
I would, his troubles likewise were expir'd, 
That so he might recover what was lost. 

Enter Richard Plantagenet. 

1 Keefx. My lord, your loving nephew now is come. 

Mor. Richard Plantagenet, my friend ? Is he come ? 

Flan, Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd. 
Tour nephew, late-despised' Richard, comes. 

Mor, Direct mine ai*ms, I may embrace his neck. 
And in his bosom spend my latter gasp : 
O, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks. 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiss. — • 

7 y/rtrf pithless flrrm*,] Pith was used for marrow, and figfurativc- 
ly, for strength, yohnson. 

8 Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign — 

This loathsome sequestration have I had;} Here ag^ain, the au- 
thor cei'tainly is mistaken, isee p. 52, n. 1. Mal<me, 

^ the arbitrator ()f despairs, 

yust death, kind umpire of i}ien*8 miseries f] That is, he that 
lerniinatcs or concludes misery. ' The expression is harsh and 
ibrccd. Johnson. 

J "-^^ iate-despUed — ] i. e. late\y despised. M. Mawm*: 
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And now declare, sweet stem from York's f^re;il block> 
Why didst thou say— of late thou weit dtrspisM? 

Plan, First, lean thine aged back aj^uinsl itiine arm ; 
And, in that ease, I *11 tell thee my disease' 
This day, in argument upon a case, 
Some words there grew 'twixt Somerset and me : 
Among which terms, he used his lavish tongue, 
And did uphndd me with my father's death ; 
Which obloquy set bars before my tongue, 
Else with the like I had requited him : 
Therefore, good unclcy— for my father's sake, 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 
And for alliance' sake,— declare the cause 
My father, earl of Cambridge, lost his head. 

Mor, That cause, fair nephew, that imprisoned n\£^ 
And hath detain'd me, all my flow'ring youth. 
Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine, 
Was cursed instrument of his decease. 

Plan, Discover more at large what cause that was ; 
For I am ignorant, and cannot guess. 

Mor. I will ; if that my fading breath permit, 
And death approach not ere my tale be done. 
Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his nephew Richard ; ^ Edward's son, 

« -r— /'// ftf// f^ee my disease.] Disease stQm% Xo ht. here un- 
easinett, or diacontent. yohnson. 

It is so used by other ancient writers, and by Shakspearc in 
Cdriolanu*. Thus likewise, in Spenser's Fairy i^ieen, B. Ill, c. v: 
** But laboured long in that deep ford with vain disease** 

Stte-cens. 

3 — his nephew Richard/] Thus the old copy. MrHlcni edi- 
tors read — his cousin — but without necessity. Kephcwi has some- 
times the power of the Latin ncpos^ and is used witli great laxity 
among our ancient English writers. Thus in Othello, lago tells 
Brabantio — ^be shall ''have his nephews (i. e. the children of his 
own daughter) neigh to him." Steevens. 

It would be surely better to read cousin, the meaning which 
nephew ought to have in this place. Mr. Steevetis only proves 
that the word nephevjs is sometimes used \or grand-children, which 
is very certain. Both uncle and nephevj might, however, formerly 
tig^iiy cousin. See the Menagiana, Vol. II, p. 193. In The Se- 
cond Part of the troublesome Raigne of King yo/in, "PrVcvce 'ftjcwrj 
cs})s his ctmst'n the Bustard, " uncle- Hitson. 
IheUere the mistake here arose from the au\3aoi*a \|g;««sitwycA\ 
and that be concei\ cd Kic/iard to be Henry'i i\c\JUe^ . Molowt. 
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The first-begotten, and the lawful heir 

Of Edward king, the third of that descent: 

During whose reign, the Percies of the north, 

Finding his usurpation most unjust, 

Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne : 

The reason mov'd these warlike lords to this, 

Was— for that (young king Richard* thus remov'd, 

Leaving no heir begotten of his body,) 

I was the next by birth and parentage ; 

For by my mother I derived am 

From Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son* 

To king Edward the third, whereas he, 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 

Being but fourth of that heroick line. 

But mark ; as, in this haughty great attempt,^ 

They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 

I lost my liberty, and they their lives. 

Long after tliis, when Henry the fifth, — 

Succeeding his father Bolingbroke^— did reign, 

Thy father, earl of Cambridger-^en deriv'd 

From famous Edmund Langley, duke of Yorkf« 

Marrying my sister, that thy mother was, 

Again, in pi^ of my hard distress, 

Levied an army;'' weening to redeem, 

And have install'd me in the diadem: 

But, as the rest, so fell that noble earl. 

And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 

In whom the title rested, were suppressed. 

Flan. Of which, my lord, your honour is the last. 

Mor, True ; and thou seest, that I no issue have ; 
And that my fainting words do warrant death : 
Thou art my heir; the rest, I wish thee gather:* 

< — young king Richard — ] Thus the second foUo. The 
first omits — king^ which is necessary to the metre. SteeveM. 

» _• the third son — ] The article — the, which is necessary to 
the metre, is omitted in the first folio, but found in the second. 

Steevetu. 
^ — in this haughty great attempt,'] Haughty is high. Johnson, 

7 Levied an armyi] Here is again another falsification of hit* 
tory. Cambridge levied no army, but was apprehended at South- 
Mmpton, the night before Henry siuled fromXhallo^iifioT FTVoce, 
on the in/brmaUon of this very Edmund Mott\met»l.w\cA 1&»«3du 
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But yet be war)' in thy studious care. 

Plan, Thy grave admonishments prevail with mc : 
But yet, methinks, my father's execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny. 

Mor. With silence, nephew, be thou politick ; 
Strong-fixed is the house of Lancaster, 
And, like a mountain, not to be remov'd.* 
But now thy uncle is removing hence ; 
As princes do their courts, when they are cloy'd 
With long continuance in a settled place. 

Flan. O, uncle, 'would some part of my young years 
Might but redeem the passage of your age ! * 

Mor, Thou dost then wrong me; as the slaught'rer 
doth. 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou sorrow for my good ; 
Only, give order for my funeral ; 
And so farewel; and fair be all thy hopes 1^ 
And prosperous be thy life, in peace, and .war I [ Dies. 

Flan. And peace, no war, befal thy parting soul ! 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 

• Thou art my heirs the rest, Iiaish thee gather :'\ Tlic sense is— 
I acknowledge thee to be my heir; the consequences which may 
be collected from thence, I recommend it to thee to draw. 

Heath. 
9 And, like a mountain, not to be removed.'] Thus Milton, Far. 
Lott, Book IV : 

"Like TenerifT or Atlas, unrcmov'd." St; evens. 

^O, uncle, *nould some part of m,y young years 
Might but redeem i*.c.^ Tliis thought hri'i sonio resemblance to 
that of the following lines, which are sup]>os^d to be addressed 
by a married lady who died ven' young-, to iter husband. The 
inscription is, I think, in the church of Trent: 
" Immatura peri ; sed tu diuturnior annos 

••Vive meos, conjux optime, vivc tuos." Malone. 

This superstition is very ancient. Some traces of it may be 
found in the traditions of the Rabbins ; it is enlarged upon in 
the Alcestes of Euripides ; and such ofi'c)*s ridiculed by yuvenal. 
Sat. XII, Dion Cassius in Vit. Hadrian, fol. edit. Hamburgh, Vo). 
II, p. 1160, insinuates, " That Hadrian sacrificed his favourite 
Antinout with this design." See JReismari Annotat. in loc: *< De 
Dostris annis, tibi Jupiter augeat annos," said the Romans to 
Augustus. See Lister's journey to Paris, p. 221. Vaillant. 

3 a/iJ fair &c.] Fair iB iueky, OT prosperw* So '«t fKl\ 

Mjair wind, Md/air /ortune . yohmau 

T2 
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And like a hermit overpass'd thy days.»— 
Well> I will lock his counsel in my breast i 
And what I do imagine, let that rest.— 
Keepers, convey him hence ; and I myself 
Will see his burial better than his life.^-^ 

lExeunt Keepers, bearing out MoR.' 
Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Chok'd with ambition^ of the meaner sort:— 
And, for those wrongs, those bitter injuries, * 
Which Somerset hath oifer'd to my house,— 
I doubt not, but with honour to redress: 
And therefore haste I to the parliament ; 
Either to be restored to my blood. 
Or make my ill* th' advantage of my good. lExiC, 



ACT III SCENE I. 

T/ie same. The Parliament»Hbuae,^ 

Flourish, Enter King Henrt, Exeter, GlosteR) War- 
wicK, Somerset, and Suffolk; the Bishofi cf Win- 
chester, Richard Plantagenet, and Others, Glos- 
TER offers to put up, a Bill;^ Winchester snatches it^ 
and tears it. 

TVin. Com'st thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets studiously devis'd, 

3 Chok*d viith ambition of the meaner sort/] So, in the preceding 
scene : 

** Go forward, and be cA«iV voith thy ambition," Steevens, 

We are to understand the speaker as reflecting on the ill ibr- 
tune of Mortimer, in being always made a tool of by the Percies 
of the North in their rebeUious intrigues ; ra^er than in assert- 
ing his claim to the crown, in support of his own princely ambi- 
tion. Warburton. 

< Or m^ke my ill — 1 In former editions : 

Or m,ake my will t A' advantage of my good. 
So all the printed copies ; but with very little regard to the poet's 
Meaning. I rekd : 

Or mxike'my ill th* advantage of my good. 
Thus we recover the antithesis of the expression. Theobald* 
My ill, is my ill usage. Malone. 

^ The ParUament'House^ This parliament was held in 1426^ at 
Zeicester, though the author of this pUy Iisa Te|fteM;isS(ibi 'ift. \j^ 
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Humphrey of Gloster? if thou canst accuse^ 
Or aught intend'st to lay unto my charg^y 
Do it without invention suddenly; 
As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 

Gio, Presumptuous priest! this place commands my 
patience. 
Or thou should'st find thou hast dishonour'd me. 
Think not, although in wridng I preferr'd 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd, ur am not able 
Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen: 
No, prelate ; such is thy audacious wickednesSf 
Thy lewd, ]>estiferous, and dissentious pranks, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride. 
Thou art a most pernicious usurer; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 
Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 
A man of thy profession, and degree ; 
And for thy treachery. What 's more manifest? 
In that thou laid'st a trap to take my life. 
As well at London bridge, as at the Tower? 
Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were sifted, 
The king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 

kVin, Gloster, I do defy thee. — ^Lords, vouchsafe 
To give me hearing what I shall reply. 
If I were covetous, ambitious, or perverse,^ 
As he will have me. How am I so poor? 
Or how haps it, I seek not to advance 

have been held in London. King Henry was now in tlie fifth 
year of his age. In the first parliament which was held at Lon- 
don shortly after his father's death, his mother Q<ieen Katharine 
brought the young King from Windsor to the metropolis, and sat 
on the throne of the parliament-house with the infant in her lap. 

Malonc. 
^— put up a Bill/] i. e. articles of accusation, for in this 
sense the word bill was sometimes used. So, in Nashe*s Save 
viihyou to Saffron Walden, 1596; ** That 's the cause we have so 
manic bad workmen now adales: put up a bill against them next 
parliament'* Malone. 

' If I were covetous, omAitiauMt orpenerMt^ I wipj^OMiWaBtt- 
dtmdMUt line originally stood — 

Were I a/vetotis, ambitiam, he. StoevciH^ 
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Or mse myself, but keep my wonted calling^ 
And for dissention, Who preferreth peace 
More than I do,— except I be provok'd ? 
No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 
It is not that, that hath incens'd the duke : 
It is, because no one should sway but he ; 
No one, but he, should be about the king ; 
And that engenders thunder in his breast, 
And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
But he shall know, I am as good 

6r/o. As good? 

Thou bastard of my grandfather!*-— 

Wifi, Ay, lordly sir; For what are you, I pray, 
But one imperious in another's throne ? 

Gh. Am I not the protector,*t saucy priest? 

Wtn, And am I not a prelate of the church ? 

Gh, Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps, 
And useth it to patronage his theft. 

Win, Unreverent Glosterl 

Gio, Thou art reverent 

Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 

Win. This Rome shall remedy.* 

War, Roam thither then.* 

Som, My lord, it were your duty to forbear.* 

• Thou bastard cfmy grandfather /] The Bishop of Winchester 
was an illegitimate son of John of Gannt, Duke of Lancaster, by 
Kalliarine Swynford, whom the duke afterwards married. Malone. 

» — -the protector,] I have added the article — the, for the take 
of metre. Steevens. 

t Mr. Steevens is extremely fond of restoring, adding and sup- 
plying words for the sake of the metre, and very frequently doca 
so to the great injury of our author. This is one of the numerous 
instances in which his interpolations are unpardonable. He has 
here sacrificed to his love of metre the strength and boldness of 

the interrogation. -The emphasis ought certainly to rest ob 

*' Protector," but Mr. Steevens's amendment luis placed it on the 
article " the.** Jm. Ed. 

1 This Rome shall remedy.] The old copy unmetrically— - 

jRom^ shall remedy this. 
Tlie transposition is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. Steevens. 

2 Roam thither then.] Roam to Rome. To roam is supposed to 
be derived from the cant of vagabonds, who oflen pretended a 

pJlgrimagc to Rome. Johnson. 

' Sam. My lordi it latere your duty to forbear. tfA?^ t\vi%\\tit» V\ 
the old copy, ia joined to the former tieTm»\Ac\v wp^StoiVf "^w- 
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War, Afj see the bishop be not overborne. 

Sbm. Methinks, my lord should be religiousi 
And know the office that belongs to such. 

fVdr, Methinks, his lordship should be humbler ; 
It fitleth not a prelate so to plead. 

Som. Yes, when his holy state is touch'd so near. 

War. State holy, or unhallow'd, what of that? 
Is not his grace protector to the Idng? 

Plan. Plantagenet, I see, must hold his tongue* 
Lest it be said, Sfieaky nrraAj when you should; 
Must your bold verdict enter talk with lords P 
Else would I have a fling at Winchester. [Aside. 

K, Hen, Uncles of Gloster, and of Winchester, 
The special watchmen of our English weal ; 
I would prevsdl, if prayers might prevail. 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
O, what a scandal is it to our crown. 
That two such noble peers as ye, should jarl 
Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell, 
Civil dissention is a idperous worm. 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth^-- 

\A JVoise within; Down with the tawny coatst 
What tumult's this? 

War. An uproar, I dare warrant. 

Begun through malice of the bishop's men. 

[A J^oise again ; Stones 1 Stones |[ 

Enter the Mayor o/* London, attmd^d. 
May, O, my good lordsy— <md virtuous Henn*,— 
Pity the city of London, pity us ! 
The bishop and the duke of Glostcr's men. 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble -stones; 
And, banding themselves in contrary parts. 
Do pelt so fast at one another's pate. 
That many have their giddy brains knock'd out: 
Our windows are broke down in every street, 

wick. The modem editors have very properly given it to SofDQr*' 
sety for whom it seems to have been designed : 

Ajt see the bishop be nst overbanet ^ ^^ 

was as erroDeously given in the next speech to SomeTMl«VnaiiM» 
of Warwick, to whom it lias been since restored. Stce«cM» 
Tlu! correctitm vMs noMde by Mr. Theobald. Afolone. 
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And we, for fear, compell'd to shut our shops. 

Enter J tkirmiahing^ the Retainers of Gloster, and 
Winchester, ivith bloody fiates. 

JT. Hen, We charge you, on allegiance to ourself^ 
To hold your slaught'ring hands, and keep the peace. 
Pray, uncle Gloster, mitigate this strife. 

1 Serv, Nay, if we be 

Forbidden stones, we '11 fall to it with our teeth. / 

2 Serv, Do what ye dare, we arc as resolute. 

iSkirmish again, 
Glo, You of my household, leave this peevish broil. 
And set this unaccustomed fight* aside. 

3 Serv, My lord, we know your grace to be a man 
Just and upright ; and, for your royal birth, 
Inferior to none, but his majesty:* 

And, ere that we will suffer such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal. 

To be disgraced by an inkhom mate,* 

We, and our wives, and children, all wDl fight, 

And have our bodies slaughter'd by thy foes. 

1 Sery, Ay, and the very parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field, when we are dead. ISkirmiaA again; 

Glo, Stay, stay, I say !^ 

And, if you love me, as you say you do, 

4 «_ unaccustom'd Jlght — ] Unaccustomed is urueemfy, indc' 
cent, yohnson. 

The same epithet occurs again in Romeo and yulietf where it 
seems to mean — tuck as is uncommon, not in familiar use 

" Shall give him such an unaccustomed dram." Steevens, 

' — ^ttf his majesty c"} Old copy, redundantly— 
— but to his m,ajesty. 
Perhaps the line orieinafly ran thus : 

** To none inKrior, but his majesty." Steevens. 

^ an inkhom mate,'] A boohnan. Johnson, 

It was a term of reproach at the time towards men of learning 
or men affecting to be learned. George Pettie in his Introduction 
to Guazzc^s Civil Conversation, 1586, speaking of those he calls 
Mce travellers, says : '< if one chance to derive ante word from the 
Latine, which is insolent to their ears, (as perchance they will 
lake that phrase to be) they forthwith make a jest at it, and 
learme it an Inkhome tearme^ Reed, 

^Stay, stay, 1 say !] Perhaps the words — I say^ should be omit- 

ted, as they only sen^e to disorder the metre, «xk^ cT«t\i& «L^aav 

greeable repetition of the wot^-^^ajt m liht iwoX^ax^ Steewm. 
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Let me persuade you to forbear a v.iiile. 

K. Hen. O, how this disconl doth afflict my soul !— 
Can you, my lord of v\ inch ester, behold 
My sighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 
Who should be pitiful, if you be not ? 
Or who should study to prefer a peace, 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils? 

War, My lord protector, yield ; ^ — ^j-icld Winchester ;~ 
£xcept you mean, with obstinate i^epulse. 
To slay your sovereign, and destroy the realm. 
You see what mischief, and what murder too. 
Hath been enacted through your enmity; 
Then be at peace, except ye thirst for blood. 

Win. He shall submit, or I will never yield. 

G/o. Compassion on the king commands me stoop \ 
Or, I would see his heart out, ere the priest 
Should ever get that privilege of me. 

War. Behold, my lord of Winchester, the duke 
Hath banish'd moody discontented fur\-. 
As by his smoothed brows it doth appear: 
Why look you still so stern, and tragical ? 

Glo. Here, Winchester, I oflcr thee my hand. 

K. Hen, Fy, uncle Beaufort! I have heard you prcacl^^ 
That malice was a great and grievous sin : 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach. 
But prove a chief otTender in the same ? 

War, Sweet king 1 — the bishop hath a kindly gii*d.^— 
For shame, my lord of Vv'inchester ! relent ; 
What, shall a child instruct you what to do? 

Witi. Well, duke of Gloster, I will yield to thee; 
Lote for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 

Glo. Ay; but, I fear me, with a hollow heart.— 

■ My lord protector^ yield i\ Old copy — Yield, my lord protector. 
This judicious transposition was made by Sir T. Uanmcr. 

Steevetu, 
9 — hath a kindly gird.] i. e. feels an emotion of kind remorse. 

yohnson, 
A kindly gird is a gentle or friendly reproof. Falstaft observes, 
that " men of all sorts take a pride to gird at him :** and, in The 
Taming of the Shrev), Baptista says : ** Tranio hit* you now :'* to 
which Lucentio answers : 

" I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio.** Steen)e!u. 
The word^/rd does not bens signify reproofs as S\jeei«iwi ws^- 
pase^ but a fvfitch^ ^fiang^ ti gaming tfiindnetn, JM- Mmow. 
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See herC) tAy firiends, and loving countrymen; 

This token serveth for a fii^ of truce> 

Betwixt ourselves, and all our followers: 

So help me God, as I dissemble not! 

Win. So help me God, as I intend it not! {jJnde, 

K. Hen. O loving uncle, kind duke of Gloster, 

How joyful am I made by this contract!—- 

Away, my masters ! trouble us no more ; 

But join in friendship, as your lords have done. 

1 ^erv. Content; I 'U to the surgeon's. 

2 Serv. And so will I. 

3 Serv. And I will see what physick the taverns af- 

ford. {^Exetmt Servants, May. ^c. 

War, Accept this scroll, most gracious sovereign; 
Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 
We do exhibit to your majesty. 

Glo. Well urg'd, my lord of Warwick;— for, sweet 
prince, 
An if your grace mark every circumstance. 
You have great reason to do Richard right: 
Especially, for those occasions 
At Eltbam-place I told ypur majesty. 

K, Hen, And those occasions, uncle, were of force: 
Therefore, my loving lords, our pleasure is. 
That Richard be restored to his blood. 

War, Let Richard be restored to his blood ; 
So shall his father's wrongs be recompensed. 

Win, As will the rest, so willeth Winchester. 

K, Hen, If Richard will be true, not that alone^^ 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 
That doth belong unto the house of York, 
From whence you spring by lineal descent. 

Plan, Thy humble servant vows obedience. 
And humble service, till the point of death. 

K, Hen, Stoop then, and set your knee against my foot) 
And, in reguenion' of that duty done, 
I girt thee with the valiant sword of York: 
Rue, Richard, like a true Plantagenet; 

1 — — fAot aloM^ By a mistake probabljr of the transcriba^ 
the old copy reads-— fAot all aJUmt. The conrectioo was made by 
the editor of the second folio. Matone. 

*— — /ijpwcr^i?!!— ] Recompence,tt!Umi. ^Mv^^* 
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And rise created princclj- duke of York. 

Plan. And SO thrive Richard. &s ihy foes may fall! 
And as my duty springs, so perish they 
That grudge one thuught ogainst your majcslyl 
AU. "Welcome, high pi-incc, the niislily tluke of York 1 
Sam. Perish, base piincc, ignoble duke of Yoi'kl 

Glo. Now will it best avail your majesty, 
To cross the seas, and to be crown'd in Ki'ancc : 
The presence of a king engeiid<;rs love 
Amongst his subjects, and liis Idval friends; 
As it disanimatea his enemies. 

K.Htn. When Gloster says the word, king Henry 
goes; 
For ftiendly counsel oits off many foes. 

Gio. Your ships already are in readiness. 

[Exruni all bur ^LyiT.. 

Ext. Ay, we may march in F.tighLnd, or in France, 
Not seeing what is likely to ensue: 
This late distention, grown betwixt the peers. 
Bums under feigned ashes of for^'d love,' 
And will at last break out into a lUnie : 
As fester'd members rot l)tit by decrees, 
Till bones, and flesh, and sinews, iall away. 
So will tnis base and envious discord breed.* 
And now I fear that fiital prophecy, 
Which, in the time of Henry, nam'd the fifth, 
Was in the mouth of every sucking babe, — 
That Henry, born at Monmouth, should win all; 
And Henry, bom at Windsor, should lose alls 
Which is so pl.iin, that Exeter doth wish 
His days may finish ere that hapless dmc.* \^Exit. 

* BuTJa midrr filgned aiha ofjarg'd foor,] 

■'Il^cs suppoditoa cm«i'i ilokMo." Btr. Mala». 

* So mill lliii 6aie ami envioiu dincnihreedj Tb»tii, 
nulipii'.v of tliiB ilitcord propagatt iUelf, snd idiince- 

s Hit dajt man Jixiih &C.] The Duke 
ifter the meeting' of Ihia parlivnent, tnd 
wu appointed goreraoT at tutor to Uie Kisgi 

VOL. X. ft 
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SCENE II. 

France. Before RoUen. 

Enter La Pucelle disguised^^ and Soldiers dressed like 
Countrymen^ with Sacks ufion their Backs. 

Puc, These are the city gates, the gates of RoQeH, 
Through which our policy must make a breach: 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words; 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men, 
That come to gather money for their com. 
If we have entrance, (as, I hope, wc shall,) 
And that we find the slothful watch but weak^ 
I '11 by a sign give notice to our friends, 
That Charlds the Dauphin may encounter them. 

1 Sold, Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city,* 
And we be lords and rulers over Roiien ; 
Therefore we '11 knock. \^Knocks, 

Guard, [within] Qui est la 7"^ 

Puc. Paisansy fiauvres gens de France: 
Poor market-folks, that come to sell their corn. 

Guard, Enter, go in ; the market-bell is rung. 

lO/iens the Gates, 

Puc, Now, RoUen, I '11 shake thy bulwarks to the 
ground. [Puc. is^c. enter the City, 

Enter Charles, Bastard of Orleans, ALEN90N, 

and Forces, 
Char, Saint Dennis bless this happy stratagem ! 
And once again we '11 sleep secure in RoUen. 

Bast, Here enter'd Pucelle, and her practisants : ' 
Now she is there, how will she specify 

c Our sacks shall be a mean to sack the city,"] FalstaiF has the 
same quibble, showing his bottle ofsacJt.- " Here 's that will sacJk 
a city." Steevens, 

7^t est l^?] Old copy— CAe /a. For the emendation I am 
answerable. Malone. 

Late editions — ^i va la ? Steevent. 

8 Ifere enter'd Pucelle, and her practisants :] Practice, in the lan- 
g^agQ of that time, was treachery, and perhaps in the softer sense 
stratagem. Practisants are therefore confederates in stratagems. 

yohnson* 
So, in the Induction to The Taming of the SKrcrof 

" Sirs, I will practics on this drxmkexv masv'' Stcw«n». 
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Where is the best and safest passage in? 

AUn, By thrusting out a torch from yonder tower ; 
Which, once discem'd, shows, that her meaning is, — 
No way to that,* for weakness, which she enter'd. 

£nter La Pucelle on a Battlement^ holding out a 

Torch burning, 

Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding torch, 
That joineth RoUen unto her countrymen; 
But burning fatal to the Talbotitcs. 

Ba8t» See, noble Charles ! the beacon of our friend^ 
The burning torch in yonder turret stands. 

Char, Now shine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! 

jilen. Defer no time. Delays have dangerous ends; 
Enter, and cry— 7%e Daufihin ! — ^presently. 
And then do execution on the watch. [7%^ enter. 

Alarums, Enter Talbot, and certain English. 
7b/. France, thou shalt rue this treason with thy tears, ^ 
If Talbot but survive thy treachery.—- 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorceress. 
Hath wrought this hellish mischief unawares, 
That hardly we escap'd the pride of France.* 

lExeunt to the Town, 

Alarum: Excurnona, Enter^ from the Town^ Bedford, 
brought in aick^ in a Chair^ with Talbot, Burgundy, 
and the English Forces, Then^ enter on the Wallsj La 
Pucelle, Charles, Bastard, Alen^on,^ and Others, 

Puc, Good morrow, gallants! want ye com for bread? 

• No loqy to that,'\ That is, no tvay equal to that, no way so fit as 
that, yohnson. 

So, in The Tvso Gentlemen of Verona: 

" There is no woe to his correction." Steevens. 

^ France, thou shalt rue this Sec] So, in King yohn : 

'* France, thou shalt rue tnis hour** &c. Steevens. 

* That hardly vje escap'd the pride of France."] Pride signifies the 
haughty power. The same speaker says afterwards, A9t IV, sc. vi : 

** And from the pride of Gallia rescuM thee." 
One would think this plain enough. But M'hat won't a puzzling 
critick obscure ! Mr. Theobald says — Pride of France is an ab- 
turd and unmeaning' expression, and therefore alters \1 \o prize of 
Ihmce/ and in this is followed by the Oxford editor. War burton. 

^""^AJencon,] Aiencon Sir T. Hanmer has rev\wie^^^^^>'^^*' 
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I think, the duke of Burgundy will fast, 
Before he '11 buy again at such a rate : 
'Twas fiill of darnel ;* Do you like the taste? 

Bur. ScoiFon, vile fiend, and shameless courtezan! 
I trust, ere long, to choke thee with thine own, 
And make thee curse the harvest of that com. 

C7iar, Your grace may starve, perhaps, before that 
time. 

Bed. O, let no words, but deeds, revenge this treason ! 

Puc. What will you do, good grey-beard? break a 
lance. 
And run a tilt at death within a chair? 

TaL Fciul fiend of France, and hag of all despite^ 
Encompass'd with thy lustful paramours ! 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age. 
And twit with cowardice a man half dead? 
Damsel, I '11 have a bout with you again. 
Or else let Talbot perish with this shame. 

Fuc, Are you so hot, sir?— .Yet, Pucelle^ hold thy 
peace ; 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow.—- 

[Tal. and the reaty consult together, 
God speed the parliament! who shall be the speaker? 

Td, Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the field? 

Puc. Belike, your lordship takes us then for foolsi 
To try if that our own be ours, or no. 

Thl, I speak not to that railing Hecat6, 
But unto thee, Alenjon, and the rest; 
Will ye, like soldiers, come and fight it out? 

jiien. Signior, no. 

stead of Reig^Ier, because Alencon, not Reiser, appears In the 
ensuing scene, yohnson, 

^ ''-'^ darnel f] So, in King Lear: 

*' Darnel^ and all the idle weeds that {^ovr 
** In our sustaining com** 
*« Darnel (says Gerard) hurteth the eyety and maieth them difih 
. if it happen either in come for breaded or drinke." Hence the 
old proverb — Lolio victitare, applied to such as were dim-aighted* 
Thus also, Ovidy Fast. I, 691: 

'< £t careant loliia oculos vitiantibue agri." 
Pucelle means to intimate, tliat the com she carried with hei^ 
bad produced the same eiFept on the gviaxds oC RoUen ; otherwise 
^tbey would have seen throu^ her dis|s;v]aae» %Si^ ^fe^S&^'Vtfa 
'"isntagem. Steeven^. 
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Tal, SignioFy hang !-— base muleteers of France ! 
Like peasant foot-boys do they keep tlie walls> 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 

Fuc. Captains, away : let 's get us from the walls ; 
For Talbot means no goodness, by his looks. — 
God be wi* you, my lord 1 we came, sir, but'to tell you* 
That we are here. [Exeunt La Puc. is^c/roin the IValis. 

TaL And there will we be too, ere it be long. 
Or else reproach be Talbot's greatest fame I — 
Vow, Burg^dy, by honour of thy house, 
(Prick'd on by publick wrongs, sustain'd in France,) 
Either to get the town again, or die : 
And I,«-«s sure as English Henry lives, 
And as his father here was conqueror; 
As sure as in this late -betray 'd town 
Great Coeur-de-lion's heart was buried ; 
So sure I swear, to get the town, or die. 

Bur, My vows are equal partners with thy vows. 

Tal, But, ere we go, regai-d this dying prince. 
The valiant duke of Bedford: — Come, my lord, 
We will bestow you in some better place. 
Fitter for sickness, and for crazy age. 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not so dishonour me: 
Here will I sit before the walls of RoUen, 
And will be a partner of your weal, or woe. 

Bur, Courageous Bedford, let us now persuade you. 

Bed. Not to be gone from hence ; for once I read, 
That stout Pendragon, in his litter,* sick, 

' — vse came, sir, hut to tell you — ] The word — «>, which is 
Winting in the first folio^ was judiciously supplied by the second. 

Steeveru, 
• — — once I readf 
That stout Pendragon, in kis litter. Sec] This hero was Uther 
Pendragon, brother to Aurelius, and father to King Arthur. 

Shakspeare has imputed to Pendragon an exploit of Aureliu8» 
who, says Holinshed, '* (5Kren sicke of a flize as he was, caused 
himselfe to be carried forth in a litter: with whose presence his 
people were so incourag;e<l, that encountering with the Saxons 
they wan the victorie." Hiit. <f Scotland, p. 99- 

Harding, however, in his Chronicle (as I learn from Dr, Grey) 
gives the following account of Uther Pen^rsgoQ: 
** For which the king ordain'd a horse-Uttec 
" To hear him bo then nnto Verolamey 'i * 

' Where OceaUy,gndOymt^^iaQiSii^V% " \^ 

G2 ^ 
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Came to the field, and vanquished his toei: 
MethinkS) I should revive the soldiers* hearts. 
Because I ever found them as myself. 

Tat. Undaunted spirit in a dying breast !— 
Then be it so : — Heavens keep old Bedford safe !•*-* 
And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, 
But gather we our forces out of hand. 
And set upon our boasting enemy. 

\_Exeunt Bur. Tal. and Forcet^ leaving BtiD^. 

and Othera, 

Alarum: Excursions, Enter Sir John Fastolfe> 

and a Captain. 

Cafi, Whither away, sir John Fastolfe, in such haste? 

Fast, Whither away? to save myself by flight;'' 
We are like to have the overtlirow again. 

Cafi. What! will you fly, and leave lord Talbot? 

Fast. Ay, 

All the Talbots in the world, to save my life. [Exit. 

Cafi. Cowardly knight 1 ill fortune follow thee! [^Exii. 

Retreat : Excursions, Enter ^ from the Town^ La Pucelli^ 
Alen^on, Charles, ^c. and Exeunt^ Jiying, 

Bed. Now, quiet soul, depart when heaven please; 
For I have seen** our enemies' overthrow. 
What is the trust or strength of foolish man ? 
They, that of late were daring with their scoffs, 

** That saint Albones now hight of noble fame, 

*• Bet down the walles ; but to him forth they came^ 

" Where in battayle Ocea and Oysa were slayn. 

•* The fielde he had, and thereof was full fayne.*' Stee<eenSi 

7 — save myself by flight /] I have no doubt that it was the 
exaggerated representation of Sir John Fastolfe*s cov;arc/ice which 
the author of this play has given, tliat induced Shakspeare to give 
the name of Falstatf to his knight. Sir John Fastolfe did indeed 
fly at the battle of Patay in the vear 1429 ; and is reproached by 
Talbot in a subsequent scene, tor his conduct on that occasion ; 
but no historian has said that he fled before Rouen. The change 
of the name had been already made, for throughout the old copy 
of this play, this flying general is erroneously called Falstaffe. 

•^- Malone. 

8 ^o«iu, quiet soul, depart vshen heaven please; 

For I have seen — ] So, in St. Luke, ii, 29: ** Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, for mw^ t>j^^ V^a.^^ seea 
- tb}r salvation.'* Sttevens. 
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Are glad and fuin by flight to dave themselves. 

[/^/>«,' and is carried off in hia Chair, 

Alarum: Enter Talbot, Burgundt, and Othert. 

TaL Lost, and recover'd in a day ag^ain! 
This is a double honour, Burgundy : 
Yet, heavens have glory for this victory ! 

Bur. Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Enshrines thee in his heart; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monument. 

TaL Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle now? 
I think, her old familiar is asleep : 
Now where 's the Ba»tcu-a'b bruvcs, und Charles hM 

glccks ? 
What, all a-mort ? ^ Roiien hangs her head for grie^ 
That such a valiant company arc fled. 
Now will we take some order* in the town, 
Placing therein some expert officers ; 
And then depart to Paris, to the king ; 
For th^re young Henry, with his nobles, lies. 
.Bur. What wills lord Talbot, pleuscth Burgundy. 

Tal. But yet, before we go, let 's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford, late deccasM, 
But see his exequies fulHU'd in Rollen ; 
A braver soldier never couched lance, ^ 
A gentler heart did never swuy in court: 
But kings, and mightiest potentates, must die; 
For that 's the end of humim misciy. [^Exeunt, 

9 DieSf &c.] The Duke of Bedford died at JRouen in Septem* 
ber, 1435, but not in any action before that town. Malone. 

* Whatf all a-mort ?] i- e. quite dispirited ; a frequent Galllcismi 
Soj in The Taming of tht Shreu .• 

"What, sweeting! all a-mort 9^^ Steevens. 

• » ' take s&tfie order — ] i. e. make some necessary disposi- 
tions. So, in The Cotnedy of Errors: 

" Whilst to take order for the wrong I went.'' 
See also Othello, sc. uh. Steevens. 

3 A braver toldier never couched lance,"] So, in a subsequent scene, 
p. 76: 

" A stouter champion never handled sword." 
The »Ame praise is expressed with more animation in the Third 
Part of tills play : 

<« __ braver men 
*' Ne'er gpur'd their courser* at the tnnnpeV^s watv^'* 

Stec^>cnM. 
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SCENE III. 

The same. The Plains near the City, 

Enter Charles, the Bastard, Al£n9on, La PucellB) 

and Forces, 

Puc. Dismay not, princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered: 
Care is no cure, but rather corrosive. 
For things that are not to be remedied. 
Let frantic Talbot triumph for a while, 
And like, a pftarork sweep along his tail ; 
We '11 pull his plumes, and take away his train, 
If Dauphin, and the rest, will be but rul'd. 

Char. We have been guided by thee hitherto, 
And of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 
One sudden foil shall never breed distrust. 

Bast, Search out thy wit for secret policies. 
And we will make thee famous through the world. 

Men. We '11 set thy statue in some holy place, 
And have thee reverenc'd like a blessed saint; 
Employ thee then, sweet virgin, for our good. 

Puc, Then thus it must be ; this doth Joan devise : 
By fair persuasions, mix'd with sugar'd words, 
We will entice the duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 

Char, Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could dd that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors ; 
Nor should that nation boast it so with us. 
But be extii'ped from our provinces.* 

Men, For ever should they be expuls'd from France,' 
And not have title of an earldom here. 

Puc, Your honour shall perceive how I will work, 
To bring this matter to the wished end. [^Drums heard^ 
Harkl by the sound of drum, you may perceive 
Their powers ai'e marching unto Paris-ward. 

■ 

^ But be extirped^om our provinces.'] To extirp is to root out 
So> in Lord Sterline's Ikiriu^t 1603 : 

" The world shall gather to extirp our name." Steevens* 

* — expuls'dyrom France,] i. e. expelled. So, in Ben Joii- 
SOn's Sejanus: 

\ ^ The exjnUsed Apicata fiiida \]b«m\XkCC«»'* Stcevcm. 
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.£» English March, liiiter^ and fiasa over at a dUtance^ 

Talbot, and his Forces, 

There goes the Talbot, with his colours spread; 
And all the troops of English after him. 

A French March, Enter the Duke of BuuGUNDTy 

and Forces, 

Now, in tlic rearward, comes the duke, and his ; 
Fortune, in favour, makes him lug behind. 
Summon a pai'lcy, we will talk with him. 

\_A Parley sounded* 

Char. A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 

Bur, Who craves a parley with the Burgundy? 

Puc. The princely Charles of France, thy country- 
man. 

Bur. Whr-t say'st thou, Charles ? for I am marching 
hence. 

Char, Speak, Pucelle; and enchant him vritli thy 
words. 

Pue. Braye Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 
Stay, let thy humble handmaid speak to thee. 

Bur. Speak on ; but be not over-tedious. 

Puc. Look on thy country, look on fertile France^ 
And see the cities and the towns dcfdc'd 
By wasting ruin of the cruel foe 1 
As looks the mother on her lowly babe,* 
When death doth close his tender dying eyes, 
See, see, the pining malady of France ; 
Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds^. 
Which thou thyself hast given her woful breast! 
O, turn thy edged sword another way ; 
Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help \ 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country's bosom, 
Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore , 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears. 
And wash away thy country's stained spots! 

As loots the mother on her lowly babe,'\ It is plain Shakspeare 
wrote— /c/ve/K bahe, it answering Xjo fertile France above, which 
this domeBtic image is brougiit to illustrate. Warbwn<»x, 

The Aieration is easy and probable, but perhaps t\t^ \kQe\. Vj 
JharA ^a&e meant the 6a6e fy'mg lorn in death. Jjenaly QS\iNcer« «k» 
rctfro uwM £/(s/ace</ and vtasting ruin^ as kvtly to/ertiie. 3pokM«ift« 
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Bur. Either she hath bewitched me with her words^ 
Or nature makes me suddenly relent. 

/^wc. Besides, all French and France exclaims onthee^ 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Who join'st thou with, but with a lordly nation, 
That will not trust thee, but for profit's sake? 
When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashion'd thee that instrument of ill, 
Who then, but English Henry, will be lord, 
And thou be thrust out, like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind, — and mark but this, for proof;— 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ? 
And was he not in England prisoner ? 
But, when they heard he was thine enemy. 
They set him free,'' without his ransome paid, 
In spite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 
See then ! thou fight'st against thy countrymen. 
And join'st with them will be thy slaughter-men. 
Come, come, return ; return, thou wand'ring lord ; 
Charles, and the rest, will take thee in their arms. 

Bur, I am vanquished ; these haughty words of her^ 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon-shot,' 
And made me almost yield upon my knees.p— • 
Forgive me, country, and sweet counuymen ! 
And, lords, itccept this heaity kind embrace : 

^ They tct himjree, &c.] A mistake. The Duke was riot libe- 
rated till after Burgundy's decline to the French interest ; which 
did not happen, by the way, till some years after the execution 
of this very Joan la Pucelle ; nor was that during the regency of 
York, but of Bedford. Mitson. 

* — — thete haughty voords of hers 
IHave battered me like roaring cannon-shot,'] How these lines 
came hither I know not; there was nothing in the speech of Joao 
haughty or violent, it was all soft entreaty and mild expostulation. 

yohnson, 
Baughty does not mean violent in this place, but elevated, high* 
spirited. It is used in a similar sense, in two other passages ia 
wis very play. In a preceding scene Mortimer says : 
** But mark ; as in this haughty, g^eat attempt, 
*« They laboured to plant the rightful heir — ." 
And again, in the next scene, Talbot says : 

'^Knights of the Garter were o€ tioble bVcth, 
^ValiaDt, and virtuous i fviSLof hoMgKtY co>]s%^*^ 
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My forces and my power of men are yours ;— 
So, iarewel, Talbot; I '11 no longer trust thee. 

Fuc, Done like a Frenchman; turn, and turn again 1* 

Char, Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendship makes 
us fresh. 

Boat, And doth beget new courage in our breasts. 

jlien. Pucellc hath bravely play'd her part in tliis, 
And doth descn-e a coronet of gold. 

Char. Now let us on, my lords, and join our powers ; 
And seek how we may prejudice the foe. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Paris. ^ Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henrt, Gloster, and other Lorda^ Ver- 
non, Basset, ^c. To them Talbot, and some of hia 
Officera, 

Tal. My gracious prince,— and honourable peers,— 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 
I have a while given truce unto my wars, 
To do my duty to my sovereign : 
In sign whereof, this arm — that hath reclaimed 
To your obedience fifty fortresses, 
Twelve cities, and seven walled towns of strength, 
Beside five hundred prisoners of esteem,— 
Lets fall his sword before your highness' feet ; 
And, with submissive loyalty of heart. 
Ascribes the glory of his conquest got, 
First to my God, and next unto your grace. 

K. Hen. Is this the lord Talbot, uncle Gloster,^ 

9 Done Hie a Frenchman; turn, and turn again. '^ The inconstancy 
of the French was always the subject of satire. I have read a 
disBertation written to pr()\'«; that the Index of the wind upon our 
steeples was made in form of a cock, to ridicule the French for 
their frequent changes, yohnton, 
SOy afterwards: 

f* In France, amongst ajickle toavering nation." Malone. 
In Othello we have the same phrase : 

** Sir, she can turn, and turn, a|id yet go on, 
" And turn again** Steevena. 

Ti /* this the lord Talbot, uncle Glotter,'] Sir Thomas Hanmer sup- 
plies the apparent deficiency in this line, by reading— 

^ /A/f tAe fam'd lord Talbot^ &c. 
So, in Ti'oilu9 and Creasidar 

*' Mj well fani'd lord of Tmy^?^ ^tecwit^ 
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That hath so long been resident in France ? 

Glo, Yes, if it please your majesty, my liege. 
K, Hen. Welcome, brave captain, and victorious lord ! 
When I was young, (as yet 1 am not old) 
I do remember how my father said,' 
A stouter champion never handled sword. 
Long since we were resolved of your truth,* 
Your faithful service, and your toil in war; 
Yet never have you tasted our reward. 
Or been rcguerdon'd* with so much as thanks, 
Because till now we never saw your face: 
Therefore, stand up ; find, for tJiese good deserts, 
We here create you carl of Shrewsbury; 
And in our coronation take your pL\ce. 

\^J:'xcunt i\inj^ Hen. Glo. Tal. and Mbles, 

Ver, Now, sir, to you, that were so hot at sea, 
Disgracing of these colours that I wear* 
In honour of my noble lord of York,— 
Dar'st thou mainttdn the former words thou spak'st? 

Bas, Yes, sir; as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your saucy tongue 
Against my lord, the duke of Somerset. 

Ver. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 

Bas. Why, what is he? as good a man as York. 

Ver. Hark ye ; not so : in witness, take ye that. 

\^Siirike8 tdm, 

Bafi. Villain, thou know'st, the law of arms is suchy 
That, who so draws a sword, 'tis present death;* 

^ I do remember how m>y father said,"] The author of tliis play 
was not a very correct historian. Henry was but nine months old 
when his father died, and never saw him. Malone. 

3— resolved of your truths'] i. e. confirmed in opiiuoo of it. 
So, in the Third Part of this play : 

" 1 am resolved 

•* That Cliflbrd's manhood lies upon his tongue." Steevent. 
^ Or been re^uerdon'd — ] i. e rewafded. The word was obso- 
lete even in tJie time of Sliakspeare. Chaucer uses it in the Boie 
9f Boethius Steevem. 

* — these colours that It»ear — ] This was the badge of a rote, 
and not an officer's scarf. So, in Xow'* Labour *t Lost, Act III^ « 
gcene the last : 

" And wear his colours like a t\ivnb\eT*s Vvwi^?* TtiUet. 

^ TAaf, who so draws a snwd^ *tT» |)retent deatKi\ ^oaks^i^MS^ 
wrote :■ 
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Or else this blow should broach thy dearest blood. 
But I '11 unto his majesty, and crave 
I may have liberty to venge this wrong ; 
When thou shalt see, I '11 meet thee to thy cost. 

Ver. Well, miscreant, I '11 be there as soon as you ; 
And, after, meet you sooner than you would. [^Exeunt, 



iA 



ACT IV SCENE I. 



77ie same, A Room of State, 



Enter King Henry, Gloster, Exeter, York, Suf- 
folk, Somerset, Winchester, Warwick, Tal- 
bot, the Governor o/' Paris, and Others. 

Gio. Lord bishop, set the crown upon his head. 
Win, God save king Henry, of ihut name the sixth I 
Glo. Now, governor of Paris, take your outh, — 

[Gov. kneels. 
That you elect no other king but him : 
Esteem none fnends, but such as are his friends; 
And none your foes, but such as shall pretend^ 



-^dlrfliw a sword i' ih' presence 't's death; 
i. c. in the court, or In the presence cliamber. Warburton. 

This reading* cannot be right, because as Mr. Eduards ob- 
servedy it cannot be pronounced. It is, however, a good com- 
ment, as it shows the author's meaning, yohnson. 

Sir William Blackstone observes that, '* by the ancient law be- 
fore the Conquest, fighting in the king's palace, or before the king's 
judges, was punished faith death. So too, in the old Gothic con- 
stitution, there were many places privileged by law, quibus major 
rewrentia et seeuritas debetur, ut templa etjudicia, gtta sancta habe- 
iantUTf-* larces et aula regis, — denique locus quilibet presente out 
adnentante rege. And at present with us, by the Stat. 33 Hen. 
Vlllf c. xii, malicious striking in the king's palace, wherein his 
roytl person resides, whereby blood is drawn, is punishable by 
perpetual imprisonment and fine, at the king's pleasure, and also 
with loss of the oiTender's right hand, the solemn execution of 
which sentence is prescribed m the statute at length." Commen" 
taries, Vd. IV, p. 124. *' By the ancient common law, a\^&o Vyt- 
fore the Conquest^ striking in the king's court of ^uti^eie, ot ^tvti- 
hfg M sword therein, viu a capital felony.*' i&ia.\i.t25. lUcd. 
VOL. X. n . i 
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Malicious practices against his state : 

This shall ye do> so help you righteous God ! 

[^Exeunt Gov. and hU Tram. 
Enter Sir John Fastolfe. 

Fa9t, My gracious sovereign, as I rode from Calais, 
To haste unto your coronation, 
A letter was deliver'd to my hands, 
Writ to your grace from the duke of Burgundy. 

TaL Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 
I vow'd, base knight, when I did meet thee next» 
Tp tear the gailer from thy craven's leg,* 

[Plucking it off. 
(Which I have done) because unworthily 
Thou wast installed in that high degree.^— 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the rest: 
This dastard, at the battle of Patay,'— 
When but in all I was six thousand strong. 
And that the French were almost ten to one^—- 
Before we met, or that a stroke was given, 
Like to a trusty squire, did run away ; 
In which assault we lost twelve hundred men; 

7 ... suck as thail pretend — ] To pretend is to detign^ to intend' 

yohnton* 
So, in Macbeth .• 

" What good could they pretend P'* Steevens. 

* To tear the garur frcmi thy craven's /f^,] Thus the old copy. 

Stee'oens* 
The last line should run thus : 
'"''-' from thy craven leg^ 
i. e. thy mean, dastardly leg. Whalley, 

9 — at the battle of Patay,] The old copy has-^-Zb/cfierf . 

Jaalont* 

The battle of Poictiers was fought in the year 1357, the 31st 
of King Edward III, and tlie scene now lies in the 7th year of 
the reign of King Henry VI, viz. 1428. This blunder may be 
justly imputed to the players or transcribers ; nor can we vciy 
well justify ourselves for permitting it to continue so long, as it 
was too glaring to have escaped an attentive reader. The action 
of which Shakspeare is now speaking, happened (according to 
Holinshed) "neere unto a village in Beausse called Patcde/* 
which we sliould read, instead of Poictiert. *• From this battell 
departed without anie stroke striken. Sir yohn Fcutolfty the same 
yeere by his valiantnesse elected into the order of the garter. But 
for doubt of misdeRUng at this brunt, the duke of Bedford tooke 
yjlhun him the image of St. George snd Ywa swc\««r ^« Tasifia* 
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Myselfy and divers gentlemen beside. 
Were there surprizM, and taken prisoners. 
Then judge^ great lords, if I have done amiss ; 
Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no. 

6/b. To say the truth, this fact was infairous, 
And ill beseeming any common man ; 
. Much miore a knight, a captain, and a leader. 

Tai, When first this order was ordained, my lords^ 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant) and virtuous, full of haughty courage,^ 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death, nor shrinking for distress, 
But always resolute in most extreme s.> 
He then, that is not fumish'd in this sort. 
Doth but usurp the sacred name of knight, 
Pro&ning this most honourable order ; 
And should (if I were worthy to be judge) 
Be quite degraded, like a hedge-bom swain 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 

JC Hen, Stain to thy countrymen i thou hear'st thy 
doom: 
Be packing therefore, thou that wast a knight ; 
Henceforth we banish thee, on ptun of death.— 

[ Exit Fast. 
And now, my lord protector, view the letter 
Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. 

Gio. What means his grace that he hath chang*d his 
style ? [ Viewing the su/ierscri/ition , 

No miore but, plain and bluntly,— Tb the king? 
Hath he forgot, he is his sovereign ? 
Or doth this churlish superscription 
Pretend some alteration in good will?^ 

sbedy Vol. II, p. 601. Monstrelet, the French historian, also 
bears witness to this degradaUon of Sir John Fastolfe. Steevtn*. 

1 -^haughty cour<]yg«,] ^ai/^Afy is here in its original sense 
for high, yohnton. 

^.m^^in most extreme*.'] i. e. in greatest extremities. So, 
Spenser: 

<' — > they all repaired, both moit and least.*' 
See Vol VII, p. 226, n. 5. Steevent, 

' Pretend some alteration in good nill?\ Thus V!he q\^ GOm* 
^rftsM/ seems to be here i»ed in its Laun ftei&Be» v. e. Xa fir' 
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What *s here ? — / have^^ ufion especial cause f^ [Reads. 
Mov^d with com/ia9sion of my country*^ loreck^ 
Together with the pitiful complaintt 
Of iuch as your oppression feeds uporty^^ 
Forsaken your pernicious faction^ 
And joined with C/iarleSj the rightftd king qf France, 

monstrous treachery ! Can this be so ; 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 

There should be found such false dissembling guile ? 

X. Hen, What! doth my uncle Burgimdy revolt? 

Glo, He doth, my lord ; and is become your foe. 

K, lien. Is that the worst, this letter doth contain? 

Qlo, It is the worst, and all, my lord, he writes. 

K. Hen, Why then, lord Talbot thei*e shall talk with 
him. 
And give him chastisement for this abuse :— 
My lor , how say you?* arc you not content? 

T(d. Content, my liege ? Yes ; but that I am prevented,* 

1 should have begg'd I might have been employ'd. 

K, Hen, Then gather strength, and march unto him 
straight: 
Let him perceive, how ill we brook liis treason ; 
And what offence it is, to flout his friends. 

7c:/. I go, my lord ; in heart desiring still, 
You may behold confusion of your foes. \^Eocit, 

Enter Vernon and Basset. 
Ver, Grant me the combat, gracious sovereign! 
Das. And me, my lord, grant me the combat tool 
York, This is my servant, Hear him, noble prince ! 
^cm. And this is mine; Sweet Heniy, favour him! 

to stretch forivariJ. It may mean, however, as in other places, to 
dcfJ^n. Modern editors read — portend. Steevens, 

* My lord, how say you .?] Old copy— 
Hovi say you, my lord? 
The transposition is Sir T. Hanmer's. Steevens. 

B — / am prevented,] Ft evented is here, antUipated; a Latin- 
ism. Maloie. 

So, in our Liturgy: " Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings.'* 
Prior is, perhaps, the last English poet who used this verb in 
its obsolete sense: 

** Else had I come, preventing Shcba's queen, 
'^ To see the comelicst of the sons of men " 
fc So/omon, 'Boo\l W, Sttwetis, 
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K.Hen, Be patient} lords, and give them leave to 
speak.F-" 
Say, gentlemen, what makes you thus exclaim? 
And wherefore crave you combat? or with whom? 

Ver, With him, my lord ; for he hath done me wrong. 

Bar. And I with him ; for he hath done me wrong. 

JT. Hen. What is that wrong whereof you both com- 
plain? 
First let me know, and then I '11 answer you. 

Btu. Crossing the sea from England into France, 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue. 
Upbraided me about the rose I wear ; 
Sayings— the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master's blushing cheeks, 
When stubbornly he did repugn the truth,* 
About'a certain question in the law, 
Arg^'d betwixt the duke of York and him ; 
With other vile and ignominious terms; 
In confutation of which rude reproach. 
And in defence of my lord's worthiness, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. 

Fer, And that is my petition, noble lord: 
For though he seem, with forged quaint conceit, 
To set a gloss upon his bold intent, 
Yet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him ; ^ 
And he first took exceptions at this badge, 
Pronouncings— that the paleness of this flower 
Bewray'd the £untness of my master's heart. 

York. Will not this malice, Somerset, be left? 

Som, Your private grudge, my lord of York, will out, 
Though ne'er so cunningly you smother it. 

K, Hen. Good Lord ! what madness rules in brain-sick 
men; 
When, for so slight and frivolous a cause, 
Such factious emulations shall arise I— 
Good cousins both, of York and Somerset, 
Quiet yourselves, I pray, and be at peace. 

York. Let this dissention first be try'd by fight. 
And then your highness shall command a peace. 

• did repugn the truth,] To repugn is to rcsial. tVie Nioift. 

fs used by Chaucer. Steevem. 
It Js found Jn BulIoJaur's £nglUh JExfositor^ 8vo. 1^1^. Malone. 

H3 
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Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 

York. There is my pledge ; accept it, Somerset. 

Fer, Nay, let it rest where it began at first. 

Bas. Confirm it so, mine honourable lord. 

Gio. Confirm it so ? Confounded be your strife I 
And perish ye, with your audacious prate ! 
Presumptuous vassals ! are you not ashamed, 
With this immodest clamorous outrage 
To trouble and disturb the king and us? 
And you, my lord,— methinks, you do not well, 
To bear w^ith their perverse objections ; 
Much less, to take occasion from their mouths 
To raise a mutiny betwixt yourselves ; 
Let mc persuade you take a better course. 

jUjce, It grieves his highness ;—XjrOod my lords, be 
friends. 

K. ITen. Come hither, you that would be combatants^: 
Henceforth, I charge you, as you love our favour, 
Quito to forget this quarrel, and the cause.— 
And you, my lords,— remember where we are ; 
In France, amongst a fickle wavering nation: 
If they perceive dissention in our looks, 
And that within ourselves we disagree. 
How will their grudging stomachs be provok'd 
To wilful ciisobedience, and rebel? 
Beside, What infamy will there arise, 
When foreign princes shall be certify 'd. 
That, for a toy, a thing of no regard, 
King Henry's peers, and chief nobility, 
Destroy'd themselves, and lost the realm of France \ 
O5 think upon the conquest of my father, 
My tender years; and let us not forego 
That for a trifle, that was bought with blood ! 
Let mc be umpire in this doubtful strife. 
1 see no reason if 1 wear this rose, \^Futting on a red Rose, 
That any one should therefore be suspicious 
I more incline to Somerset, than York: 
Both are my kinsmen, and 1 4ove them both: 
As well they may upbraid me with my crown. 
Because^ forsooth, the king of Scots is crown'd. 
But your discretions better can peY^uoAc^ 
Than I am able to instruct ot U«^cVx * 
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And therefore, as we hither came in peace. 
So let us still continue peace and love.— « 
Cousin of York, we institute your grace 
To be our regent in these parts of France :— 
'And good my lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of horsemen with his bands of foot;-* 
And, like true subjects, sons of your progenitors, 
Go cheerfully together, and digest 
Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ousrelf, my lord protector, and the rest. 
After some respite, will return to Calais ; 
From thence to England ; where I hope ere long 
To be presented, by your >^ictories. 
With Charles, Alen9on, and that traitorous rout. 

[^Flourish, Exeunt King Hen. Glo. Som. Win. 

SuF. and Bas. 

War. My lord of York, I promise you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 

York, And so he did ; but yet I like it not. 
In that he wears the badge of Somerset. 

War, Tush I that was but his fancy, blame him not; 
I dare presume, sweet prince, he thought no harm. 

York. And, if I wist, he did,'— But let it i^st; 
Other aifairs must now be managed. 

[^Exeunt York, War. and Veb. 

Eace, Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voice: 
For, had the passions of thy heart burst out, 

yJnd, if I wist, he did,'] In former editions: 
And, if /wish he did — . 
By the pointing reformed, and a sing^le letter e:(puDgcd, ' I have 
TCitored the text to its purity : 

And, if I wis, he did — . 
Warwick had said, the Kinp^ meant no harm in wearinjjf Somer- 
set's rose : York testily replies, ** Nay, if I know any thing, he 
did think harm." Theobald. 

York says, he is not pleased that the King- should prefer the 
red rose, the badge of Somerset, his enemy ; Warwick desires 
him not to be offended at it, as he dares say the ¥A\\%incant no 
harm. To which York, yet unsatisfied, hastily adds, in a me- 
nacing tone,— y / thought he did; — but he instantly checks his 
threat with, let it rest. It is an example of a rhetorical figure, 
which our author has elsewhere used. Thus, in Coriolaiius .* 
"An 'twere to g-ive again — But 'tis no matlep." 
The author of the Revisal understood this passage \tv VYie bkomL 
manner. J^itson, r o j\ 
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I fear^ we should have seen decipher'd there 

More rancorous spite, more furious raging^ broils^ 

Than yet can be imagined or suppos'd. 

But howsoe'er, no simple man that sees 

This jarring discord of nobility, 

This should'ring of each other in the courts 

This factious bandying of their favourites, 

But that it doth presage some ill event. ^ 

'Tis much,* when sceptres are in children's hands; 

But more, when envy breeds unkind division;^ 

There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. [JSjrtV« 

SCENE II. 

France. Before Bourdeaux. 

Enter Talbot, nvith his Forces. 

Tai. Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter» 
Summon their general unto the wall. 

Trumfiet sounds a Parley. Enter^ on the Wallsj the Gene« 
ral of the French Forces j and Others. 

English John Talbot, captains, calls you forthi 
Servant in arms to Harry king of England i 
And thus he would,— Open your city gates^ 
Be humble to us ; call my sovereign yours^ 
And do him homage as obedient subjects, 
And I '11 withdraw me and my bloody power: 

* — it doth presage t&me ill evfnf.] That is, it doth presage 
to him that sees this difcord, &c. that s«me ill event will happen. 

ikfa/one. 

t'7i« much,] In our author's time this phrase meant — 'Tis 
strange, or wonderful. See, A* you Like it. Vol. V, p. 116, 
n. 9. This meaning being included in the word muchf the word 
strange is perhaps understood in the next line; *< But more strange,** 
&c. The construction, however, may be, But 'tis much more, 
when, &c. Malone. 

'TismMchf is a colloquial phrase, and the meaning of it, in 
nany instances, can be gathered only from the tenor of the speech 
in which it occurs. On the present occasion, I believe, it signi- 
fies— '7i« on a/arm/n^ Cfrainwf once, a thing qf great consequence, 
or tf fnuch vjeight. SteevenS' 

2 .— i- when envy breeds unkind division i\ Envy in old English 
writera frequently means enmity. Unkind \a \xTffia.\.\3LT«\, ^t^NtJL 
IK P' 441, 1. 31; and Vol. V, p. 61, n. B. Malone. 
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But, if you frown upon this proffcr'd peaces 
You tempt the fur}' of my three attendants. 
Lean famine, quai-tering steel, and climbing fire ;* 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth 
Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers, 
If you forsake the offer of their love.^ 

Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
Our nation's terror, and their bloody scourge ! 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
On us thou canst not enter, but by death : 
For, I protest, we arc well fortified, 
And strong enough to issue out and fight: 
If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee : 
On either hand thee there are squadrons pitch'd, 
To wall thee from the liberty of flight; 
And no way canst thou turn thee for redress. 
But death doth front thee with apparent spoil, 
And pale destruction meets thee in the face. 
Ten thousand French have ta'en the sacrament i 
To rive their dangerous artillery* 
Upon no christian soul but English Talbot. 
Lo 1 there thou stand'st, a breutliing valicOit man, 
Of an invincible unconquer'd spirit: 

^ Lean famine, quartering steel, and cliinbing fire ;] The author 
of this play followed HaH's Chronicle: ** The- Goddesse of wai-re, 
called Bellona — bath tliese three hand maides ever of neceusitie 
altendyng on her ; Bimd, Fire and Fuviine; whiche tlire dumo- 
sels be of that force and strengtli that every one ot'Uicrn ulone is 
able and sufHcient to torment and afHict a proud prince; and 
they all joyned tojjether are of puissance to destroy the most 
populous countrey and most richest region of the world." 

M.ilone. 

It may as probably be asserted that our author followed Holin* 
ehedf from whom I have already quoted a part of this passage in 
a note on the first Chorus to King Henry V. See Hollnshed p. 
567. Steepen*. 

3 — - the offer of their love"] Thus the old editions. Sir T. 
Hanraer altered it to our. yohnson, 

4 To rive their dangerous artiUery'] To rive their artillery means 
only to fire their artillery. To rive is to burst; and a cannon, 
when fired, has so much the appearance of bursting, that, in the 
language of poetry, it may he well said to Wx&t. \^^ ^vj, ^ 
cloudburst, when it thunderg, M. Maton, 
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This is the latest glory of thy praise^ 
That I, thy enemy, due thee withal;' 
For ere the glass, that now begins to nui) 
Finish the process of his sandy hour, 
These eyes, that see thee now well coloured^ 
Shall see thee wither'd, bloody, pale, and dead. 

[^Drum afar off. 
Hark ! hark ! the Dauphin's drum, a warning belly 
Sings heavy musick to thy timorous soul ; 
And mine shall ring thy dire departure out. 

[^Exeunt Gen. ^c. from the WicJU* 
TaL He fables not,* I hear the enemy ;— 
Out, some light horsemen, and peruse their wings^— > 
O, negligent and heedless discipline \ 
How arc we park'd, and bounded in a pale ; 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
M az'd with a yelping kennel of French curs ! 
If we be English deer, be then in blood :^ 
Not rascal-like,^ to fall down with a pinch; 
But rather moody-mad, and desperate stags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel»* 

i — «— due thee tutAa/;] To diue is to tnduef to deck^ to grttet. 

yohfuotu 
Johnson says in his Dictionary, that to due is to pay as due; and 
quotes this passage as an example. Possibly that may be the 
true meaning of it M. Mason, 

The old copy reads-- c^ thee withal; and perhaps rightly. 
The dev) of praise is an expression I have met with in other 
poets. 

Shakspeare uses the same verb in Macbeth .- 

'* To devj the sovereign flow'r, and drown the weeds .** 
Again, in The Second Part ^ Kinp Henry VI. - 

" — ^ give me thy hand, 

** That I may 2pw it with my mournful tears." Steevens. 

He fables not,'] This expression Milton has borrowed in his 
Masque mt Ludlow Castle,' 

« She^ables not, I feel that I do fear ." 

It occurs again in The Pinner of Wakefield^ 1599: 

" — good father, fable not with him.*' Steevens, 

7 i-.-. be then in blood:] Be in high spirits, be of true mettle. 

yohnson* 
• Hot rascal-Zfie,] A rascal deer is the term of chase for lean 
poor deer, yohnson, 

9 — with heads of steel,'] Continuing \\i€i W^^^ %^ \ii& ctecr^ 
he purposes the iances to be their horns. ^oKTwon. 
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And make the cowards stand aloof at bay; 

Sell every man his life as dear as mine^ 

And they shall find dear deer of us,* my friends.— « 

God, and Saint George! Talbot, and England's right! 

Prosper our colours in this dangerous fight ! [Exeunt^ 

SCENE III. 

Plaina in Gascony. 

JEnter York, with Forces; to him a Messenger. 

York, Are not the speedy scouts retum'd again^ 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphin ? 

Me%a, They are retum'd, my lord ; and give it out, 
That he is march'd to Bourdeaux with his power. 
To fight with Talbot : as he maixh'd along. 
By your espials were discovered 
Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin led ; 
Which join'd with him, and made their march for Bour- 
deaux. 

York. A plague upon that villain Somerset ; 
That thus delays my promised supply 
Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid ; 
And I am lowted^ by a traitor villain. 
And cannot help the noble chevalier: 
God comfort him in this necessity ! 
If he miscarry, farewel wars in France. 

Enter &ir William Lucy.* 
Z.ucy. Thou princely leader of our English strength, 

1 — dear deer ^ut,'] The same quibble occurs Ln King JBenry 
IJr, P.I: 

** Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
** Though many (/earcr," &c. Steeveru. 

• And I am lowted — ] To lotot may signify to depren, to IcmeTf 
to <U*han<mr; but I do not remember it so used. We may read— 
And I 9m flouted: I am mocked, and treated with contempt. 

yohnton, 

A lowt is a country fellow, a clown. He means that Somer- 
set treats him like a hind. JRitton. 

I believe the meaning is : I am treated with contempt like ft 
lowt^ or low country fellow. Malone. 

3 Enter Sir PF7//iam Zue/,] In the old copy wc\iwe 0«A^— lt*» 
Aera AsTessenger. But it appears ffom the BubseqiljenX •Q«Blb 
theme9senger wm Sir William JLucy. Mal(m€? 
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Never so needful on the earth of Francef 

Spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot; 

Who now is girdled with a waist of iron,* 

And hemni'cl about with grim destruction: 

To Bourdeaux, warlike duke ! to Bourdeaux, York I 

Else, farewel Talbot, France, and Enghuid's honour. 

York, O God ! that Somerset — who in proud heart 
Doth stop my comets — were in Talbot's place I 
So should we save a valiant gentleman, 
By forfeiting a traitor and a coward. 
Mad ire, and wrathful fury, make me weep, 
That thus w^e die, while remiss traitors sleep. 

Lucy. O, send some succour to thy distressed lord I 

York. He dies, we lose ; I break my wai'like word: 
We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily get; 
All 'long of this vile traitor Somerset. 

Lucy. Then, God take mercy on brave Talbot's souli 
And on his son, young John ; whom, two hours sincei 
I met in travel toward his warlike father ! 
This seven years did not Talbot see his son; 
And now they meet where both their lives are done.* 

York. Alas I what joy shall noble Talbot have^ 
To bid his young son welcome to his grave ? 
Away ! vexation almost stops my breath. 
That sunder'd friends greet in the hour of death.-*** 
Lucy, farewel : no more my fortune can, 
But curse the cause I cannot aid the man.— 
Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours, ai*e won away, 
'Long ajl of Somerset, and his delay. ££xtf. 

Lucy. Thus, while the vulture* of sedition 
Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 
The conquest of our scarce-cold conqueror, 
That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the fifth:— Whiles they each other cross^ 
Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loss. [^Exit*^ 



« 



girdled <w/M a waist of iroJtfl So, in £!ing yohm 
those sleeping stones. 



" That as a vtaitt do girdle you about —•-.*• Steewns, 

s _^ are done.] i. e. expended^ consumed. The word is yd 
used in this sense in the Western counties. Malone. 

6 —^ tAe ruiture — ] AUudine to tifc» ta^ft «S YrwasJCBKiMi. 
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SCENE IV. 

Other Plains ©/"Gascony. 

Enter Somerset, with hia Forces; an Officer of 

Talbot'b tmth fiim, 

Som, It is too late; I cannot send them now: 
This expedition was by York, and Talbot, 
Too rashly plotted ; all our general force 
Might with a sally of the very town 
Be buckled with : the over-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour,^ 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure : 
York set him on to fight, and die in shame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear tlie name. 

Off. Here is sir William Lucy, who with me 
Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. 

Enter Sir William Lucy. 
Som. How now, sir William ? whither were you sent ? 
JLucy. Whither, my lord ? from bought and sold lord 
Talbot; 8 
Who, ring*d about' with bold adversity. 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 
To beat assailing death from his weak legions.^ 
And whiles the honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat fram his war-wearied limbs^ 



I 



y — — all his gloss of former honour,'] Our author very frequently 
employs this phrase. So, in Much Ado About Kothing: " — tl>e 
iiew glou of yoiir marriage." It occurs also in Love't Labour U 
JLoit, and in Macbeth^ &c. Steevais. 

* -"^^frotn bought and sold Lord Talbot;] i. e. from one utterly 
nuned by the treacherous practices of others. So, in King Hich* 
ard III: 

*' Jocky of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

*' For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.** 
The expression appears to have been pFoverbial. See Vol. VI J, p. 
409, D. 4. Malone. 

• — ringed about — ] Environed, encircled. Johnson. 
So, in A Midsuin^nter Night* s Dream: 

" Eorings the barky fingers of the elta." Stee5)eivc. 

^ ^ifwa^ legions.] Oid copy— ri^iofM. QortCCtftd^n Hft^^ 

RjQwe. Ma/one, : 

VOL. X. 1 
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And, in advantage ling'ring,* looks for rescue, 
You, his false hopes, the trust of England's honourj 
Keep oft* aloof with worthless emulation.^ 
Let not your private discord keep away 
The levied succours that should lend him aid, 
While he, renowned noble gentleman, ' 
Yields'* up his life unto a world of odds: 
Orleans the Bastard, Charles, and Burgundy,* 
Alcn^on, Rcignier, compass him about. 
And Talbot perisheth by your default. 

Som, York set liim on, York should have sent him aid. 

Lucy. And York as fast upon your grace exclaims $ 
Swearing that you withhold his levied host, 
Collected for this expedition. 

iSo/w. York lies ; he might have sent, and had the horse : 
I owe him little duty, and less love ; 
And take foul scorn, to fawn on him by sending. 

Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force of France* 
Hath now entrapp'd the noble-minded Talbot: 
Never to England shall he bear his life ; 
But dies, betray 'd to fortune by your strife. 

Som. Come, go ; I will despatch the horaemen straight c 
Within six hours they will be at his aid. 

Lucy. Too late comes rescue ; he is ta'en, or slain: 
For fly he could not, if he would have fled ; 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 

So7n. If he be dead, brave Talbot then adieu ! 

JLucy, His fame lives in the world, bis shame in you. 

[^Exeunt, 

2 — in advantage lingering,'] Protracting his resistance by the 
advantage of a strong post. Johnson. 

Op, peril aps, endeavouring by every means that he can, with 
advantage to h\mst\f, to linger out the action, &c. Malone, 

3 I worthless emulation/] In this line, emulation signifies 
merely rivalry , not struggle for superior excellence. Johnson. 

So Ulysses, in Troiliis and Cressida, says that the Qrecian 
chiefs were — 

«* grov.n to an envious fever 

•*0f pale anil bloodless emulation.'* M. Maton* 

^ TtelJs — ] Thus the second folio; the first-^ield. SteeDcnt* 

* and Burgundy i] And, which is necessary to the metre^ 

It w&ntingin the first foliOj but is supp^^4\t>| \3ctA &fXQ»^4. 



i 
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SCENE V. 

The English Camp, near Bourdeaux. 

JEnter Talbot and John hh Son, 

TaL O young John Talbot I I did send for thcc. 
To tutor thee m stratagems of war ; 
That Talbot's name might be in thee rcviv'd, 
When sapless age, and weak imiible limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
Buty— O malignant and ill-boding stars 1— 
Now thou art come unto a feast of death,* 
A terrible and unavoidcd' danger: 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my swiftest horse ; 
And I '11 direct thee how thou shalt escape 
By sudden flight: come, dally not, be gone. 

John. Is my name Talbot? and am 1 your son? 
And shall I fly? O, if you love my mother, 
Dishonour liot her lionourublc nLunc, 
To make a bastard, and a slave of me : 
The world will say — He is not Talbot's blood, 
That basely fled, when noble Talbot stood." 

7b/. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be slain. 

John, He, that flies so, will ne'er return again. 

TaL If we both stay, we both are sure to die. 

John. Then let me stay ; and, father, do you fly: 
Your loss is great, so your regard^ should be ; 
My worth unknown, no loss is known in mc. 
Upon my death the French can little boast; 



• — a feast o/*death,] To a field where death will be feasted 
VJtb slaughter, yohnson. 
So, in King Richard II: 

** This feast of battle, witli mine adversary." Stecvcns. 

y unavoicled —"] fov unavoidable. Malone. 

So, in King Richard II: 

" And unavoided is the danger now." Steepens. 

^'—-^ noble Talbot stood.'\ For what reason this scene is written 
in rhyme, I cannot guess. If Shaks])eare liad not in other plays 
mingled his rhymes and blank verses in the same manner, I should 
have suspected that this dialogue had been a part of some o\.V\tT 
poem which was 7)erer finitihed, and that being \ol\v to Xiiro^ Yi\a 
)Aboaraway, he inserted it here, yohnwn. 

^ J^our regard '-'j Vour care of your own safely. ^foKnton. 
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In yours they v ill, in you all hopes are lost. 
Flight cannot stain the honour you have won ; 
But mh\c it will, that no exploit have done : 
You fled for vantage every one will swear; 
But, if I bow, they '11 say — ^it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will stay, 
If, the first hour, I shrink, and run away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality, 
Rather than life prcscrv'd with infamy. 

TaU Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb? 

John. Ay, rather than I '11 shame my mother's womb. 

J'aL Upon my blessing I command thee go. 

John. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 

Tal, Part of thy father may be sav'd in thee. 

John. No part of him, but will be shame in me. 

7a/. Thou never hadst renown, nor canst not lose it. 

John. Yes, your renowned name ; Shall flight abuse it? 

Tal, Thy father's charge shall clear thee from that 
stain. 

John. You cannot witness for me, being slain. 
If death be so app:irent, then both fly. 

TaL And Ic.ivc my followers here, to figHt, and die? 
My age was never tv^iiitcd with such shame. 

John, And shall my youth be guilty of such blame ? 
No more can I be sevcr'd from vour side, 
Than can yourself yourself in twain divide: 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I ; 
For live I will not, if my father die. 

Tal, Then lierc I take my leave of thee, fair son, 
Born to eclipse^ thy life this afternoon. 
C'ome, side by side together live and die ; 
And soul with soul from France to heaven fly. \^Excunt, 

SCENE VI. 

A Field of Battle. 

Alarum: Excursions^ nvhrrein Talbot's Son is hemmed 
ad out ^ arid TALBor re acnes him. 

TaL Saint George and victoiyl fight, soldiers, fight: 
The regent hath with Talbot broke his word, 

1 fair son, 

JSorn to eclipse Ifc?^ An appwewl cv\\v\>\A^ \>^V«^t,T\> sotv «srf 
sun. So, in King Richard 111: 
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And left us to the rage of France his sword, 

Where is John Talbot?— pause, and take thy breath ; 

I gave thee life, and rcscu'd thee from death. 

John. O twice iny father! twice am I thy son:^ 
The life, thou gav'st me first, was lost and done;^ 
Till with thy warlike sword, despite of fate, 
To my deteninn'd time* thou gav'st new date. 

Tai. When from the Dauphin's crest thy sword struck 
fire,* 
It warm'd thy father's heart with proud desire 
Of bold-fac'd victory. Then leaden age, 
' Quicken 'd with youthful spleen, and warlike rage, 
Beat down Alen^on, Orleans, Burgundy, 
And from the pride of Gallia rcscu'd thee. 
The ireful bastard Orleans — that drew blood 
From thee, my boy; and had the maidenhood 
Of thy first fight— ^I soon encountered; 
And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
Some of his bastard blood; and, in disgrace, 
Bespoke him thus: CoTitcwiifiafcd^ dase, 
And misbegotten blood I sfdlL of thine^ 

"And turns the sun to sliiide; — alas, Mas' — 

** Witness my *o/i, ;ioiu in t.-ic shade ifJeath.^^ Stee'cenA. 

^ tvaice my father I tivice am I thy son.-'] A French epigram, 
on a child, who being shipwrecked with liis Fjiiher saved his lil'e 
by getting on his parent's dead body, turns on the same llioiighf. 
After describing the wreck, it concludes thus: 

**— — aprez niille cHbrts, 

*' J'appergus prcz de moi flotlcr dcs membres morts; 

** Helas ! c'etoit mon pcrc. * 

** Je le connusj je T embrassai, 
** Et sur lui jusq' au port hcureuscment poussc, 
*« Des ondes et vents jY-vitai la fuiie. 
f* iPf/e ce pere doit trCetre cher, 
^i in*a dctpc fais donr^ la ivV, 
Une fois sur la terrcy et r autre sur la vier/'^ Muhji.c- 

3 — and done : ] See p. 88, n. 5. Malone. 

* To my determia'd tlnve — ] i. e. ended. So, in iT. Henry IV f 
Part II : 

«* Till his fi*iend sickness hath determmd m*»." Steepens. 
The word is still used in that seiwe by legal convcyanctrs. 

M clone - 
' WhfnJ/om t/ie Dauphin^ s crest thy sviord 8lw\ck CiTe,'\ So^ >». 
Brajrton's Morthfiertados, 1596: 

"MAdeJire to By from Hertford's burgwwtt.** ^ 

12 
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Mian and right fioor ; for that pure blood ofmine^ 

Which thou didH force from Talbot^ my brave boy:-^^ 

Here, purposing the Bastard to destroy, 

Came in strong rescue. Speak, thy father's care ; 

Art not thou weary, John ? How dost thou fare ? 

Wih thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 

Now thou art seal'd the son ofchivahy ? 

Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead ; 

The help of one stands me in liltlc stead. 

O, too much folly is it, well I wot. 

To hazard all our lives in one small boat. 

If I to-day die not with Frenchmen's i^age, 

To-morrow I shall die with mickle age: 

Ey me they nothing gain, an if I stay, 

''J'is but the short'ning of my life one day:^ 

In thee thy mother dies, our household's name, 

My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame : 

All these, and more, we hazard by thy stay ; 

All these are sav'd, if thou wilt fly away. 

John, The sword of Orleans hath not made me smart, 
These words of yours draw life-blood from my heart:" 
On that advantage, bought with such a shame^ 
(To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame,)* 



e ' Tis but the short" ning rf my life one day i] The structure of 
tills line very much resembles tliat of another, in King Henry IF, 
IMI: 

" .to say, 

" Heaven shorten Harry's happy life one day." Stievens. 

7 The s'xord <f Orleans hath not made me sftiart. 
These ivcrds rf yours draw life-blood from my heart: 

** Are there not poisons, racks, and flames, and sviords? 
" That Emma thus must die by Henry's vards?" Prior. 

Malone 
So, in this play, Part III: 

** Ah, kill me with thy vteapon, not with toords'* StecKcns. 

8 On that advantage, bought luith such a shame, 

( To save a paltry life, and slay bright fame,)"] This passage seems 
to lie obscure and disjointed. Neither the grammar is to be jiis« 
tified; nor is tlie sentiment better. I liave ventured at a slight 
alteration, which depails so little from the reading which has ob- 
tained, but 80 much raises the sense, as well as takes away the 
obscurity, that I am willing to think it restores the author's. 
Mnesmin^: 

Oat on that vantage^ — — . Theobald. 
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Before younjj Talbot from old Talbot fly. 
The coward horse, that bears me, fall and die I 
And like me to the peasant boys of France ;* 
To be shame's scorn, and subject of mischance I 
Surely, by all the glor}* you liavc won, 
. An if I flv, I am not Talbot's son : 
Then talk no more of fliglit, it is no boot j 
Ifson to Talbot, die at Talbot's foot. 

TaU Then follow thou thy desperate sire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus;^ thy life to me is sweet: 
If thou wilt fight, fij^ht by thy father's side; 
And, commendable prov'd, let 's die in pride. \Excxmt, 

Sir T. Hanmer reads : 

wliut advantage, — . 
which I have followed, though Mr. Theobald's conjecture may 
be well enougli admitted, yohnton. 

I hare no doubt but the old readin;^ is right, and the amend- 
ment unnecessary ; the passage being better as it stood originaU 
Jj'j if pointed thus: 

On that advantage^ bought ivith such a shame, 
{To *ave a paltry life, and slay bright J\imf,) 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 
^ The covjord horse, that bears itie, fall and die f 
Tlie dividing the sentence into two distinct parts, occasioned the 
obscurity of it, which this method of printing removes. 

The sense is — Before yoimg Talbot fly from his father, (in or- 
^cr to save his life while he destroys his character,) on, or for tlie 
Mke of, the advantages you mention, namely, preserving our 
household's name, &c. may my coward horse drop down dead * 

Ji-falone. 

* And like me to the peasant boys of France,-] To like one to the 
Pfasantt, is, to amipare, to level by comparison ; the line is there- 
fore intelligible enough by itself, but in this sense it wants con- 
**eciion. Sir T. Hanmer reads, — And leave me, which makes a 
^&r sense and just consequence. But as change is not to be 
■Uowed without necessity, 1 have suflered Hie to stand, because 
I suppose the author meant the same as make Hie, or reduce to a 
Are/tpirA. Johnson. 

So, in King Henry IV, Part II : " — when the Prince broke thy 
wtd for liking his father to a singing i-an" &c. Steevens. 

* — thy desperate tire of Crete, 

Thou Icarus;'] So, in the Third Part of this play; 
" What a peevish fool was that of Crete i" 
Again : 

f'lj Dxdalus! my poor hoy, Icwui— .'* 5tceivns» 
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SCENE VII. 

Another Part of the same. 

Alarum: Excursions. Enter Talbot wounded^ ^ujifiort' 

ed by a Servant. 

7al, Where is my other life ? — mine own is gone ;— 
O, where 's young Talbot? where is valiant John?— 
Triumphant death, smear'd witli capti>ity!' 
Young Talbot's valour makes me smile at thee: 
When he perceiv'd me shrink, and on my knee^ 
His bloody sword he brandish'd over me, 
And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage, and stern impatience; 
But when my angiy guardant stood alone, 
Tendering my ruin,^ and assidl'd of none, 
Dizzy-ey'd furj^, and great rage of heart, ^ 

Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clustering battle of the French: 
And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His over-mounting spirit ; and there dy'd ' 
My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 

Enter Soldiers, bearing the Body of Joks Talbot.* 

Sej-v. O my dear lord I lo, where your son is borne! 
Tal. Thou antick death,* wliich laugh'st us here to 
scorn, 

2 Triumphant death, smeared 'with captivity^] That is, death 
stained and dislionoured with captivity. Johnson. 

• Tendering ^ny ruin,"] Watching mc with tenderness in my falL 

yohn&on, 

4 the Body of John Talbot ] This John Talbot was the el- 
dest son of the first Earl by his second wife, and was Viscount 
Lisle, when he was killed with his father, in endeavouring to re- 
lieve Chatillon, after the battle of Bourdeaux, in the year 145S. 
He was created Viscount Lisle in 145L Jolin, the EarPs eldest 
son by his first wife, was slain at the battle of Northampton, in 
1460. Malone. 

^ Thou antick deaths] The fool, or antick of the play, made sport 
ty mocking the graver personages, yohnson. 
In King Richard II, we have the same image : 
** — — within the hollow crown 
'' That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
" Keeps death his court ; and tYvete VV\e antick w\& 
"Sco&Dg hi$ state^ and ^uvomi^ a\.\)*ft v^m^?* St^twm. 
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Anon, from thy^insulting tyranny, 

Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 

Two Talbots, winged through the lithcr sky,* 

In thy despite, shaJl 'scape mortality. — 

O thou whose wounds become hard-favour'd deatli, 

Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath : 

Brave death by speaking, whether he will, or no ; 

Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe.— 

Poor boy ! he smiles, mcthinks ; as who should say^— 

Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 

Come, come, and lay him in his father's arms j 

My spirit can no longer bare these harms. 

Soldiers, adieu I I have what I would have. 

Now my old arms arc young John Talbot's grave. [Z)w. 

Alarums: Exeunt Soldiers and Servants, leaving the ttvo 
J3ocUes. Enter Charles, Alen§on, Burgundy^ 
Bastard, La Pucelle, a^id Forces, 

Char. Had York and Somerset brought rescue in, 
We should have found a bloody day of this. 

-fla«/.'How the young whelp of Talbot's, i-aging-wood,'' 
Did flesh his puny sword in Frenchmen's blood I* 

J^uc, Once I encounter'd him, and thus I said, 
jThou maiden youth be van(/iiTfih*d hy a maid: 
But— with a proud, majestical high scorn,— 

It is not improbable that Sbakspeare borrowed this idea from 
one of the cuts to that most exqaisiie work called Imagine* Mor- 
tist commonly ascribed to the pencil of Holbein, but without any 
authority. See the 7th print. Douce. 

• — vjtftged through the lither sfy,'] Litlier is Jlexible or yielding. 
In much the same sense Milton says : 

*' ■ He witli broad sails 

" Winnow'd the buxom, air." 
That is, the obsequious air. yohnson, 

"^ ''^^ raging-wood,'] That is, raping mflf/. So, in Heywood's 
Dialogues containing a Number of effectual Proverbs, 1562 : 

" She was, as they sa> , horn-wooi." 
A{^in, in The longer thou livest the inore fool thou art, 1570 : 

" He will hght as he were wood.** Steevens. 

« — in Frenchmen's blood f] The return of rhyme where young 
Talbot is ag^in mentioned, and in no other place, strengthens th«. 
suspicion that these verses were originally pari o^ ^om^ ^W\et 
work, and were copied here only to save the ltov^\& oi c^m^Kwo^ 
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He answer'd thus ; Young Talbot wa» not bom 
To be the fiillagc of a giglot wench:* 
So, rushing in the bowels of the French,^ 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 

Bur, Doubtless, he would have made a noble knight : 
Sec, where he lies inhersed in the arms 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms. 

Bast, Hew them to pieces, hack their bones asunder; 
Whose life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder. 

Char, O, no ; forbear for that which we have fled 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead. « 

Enter Sir William Lucy, attended; a French 

Herald fireceding, 

Lucy. Herald, 
Conduct me to the Dauphin's tent; to know 
Who hath obtain'd' the gloiy of the day. 

Char, On what submissive message art thou sent? 

Lucy, Submission, Dauphin ? 'tis a mere French word i 
We English warriors wot not what it means. 
I come to know what prisoners thou hast ta'eiif 
And to survey tlie bodies of the dead. 

C/iar. For prisoners ask'st thou? hell our prison is. 
But tell me whom thou seek'st. 

Lucy, Where is the great Alcides^ of the field> 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury ? 
Created, for his rare success in arms, 
Great earl of Washford,* Waterford, and Valence ; 

• — — of a giglot tp«icA.*] Giglot is a Hoantorif or a strumpet, 

^jfohnton. 
The word is used by Gascoigne and other authors^ though now 
quite obsolete. Steevens. 

1 — in the boi»eU of the JFrcncA,] So, in the first part of yero- 
nimo, 1605: 

" Meet, Don Andrea ! yes, in tbe battle** bovoeU,** SteeveM* 

2 Beralfl, 

Conduct tne to the Dauphin^* tent; to knom 
WIio hath obtained — j Lucy's message implied that he knew 
who had obtained the victory : therefore sir T. Hanmer reads : 
Herald^ conduct me to the Dauphin** tent, yohmon, 

3 Where is the great Alcides — ] Old copy— -S«f where 's. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Rowe. The compositor probably caught the word 

jffu/ from tbe preceding line . Malone . 
^ Great ^'tfr/^Washford,! It appeaT%?Tome«Ki(^wf % BrUaivnma 
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Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, . 

Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun of AltoHy 

Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, lord Fumival of Sheffield; 

The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge j 

Knight of the noble order of saint George, 

Worthy saint Michael, and the golden fleece; 

Great mai'eshal to Henry the sixth, 

Of all his wars within the realm of France ? 

Puc. Here is a silly stately style indeed ! 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath,^ 
Writes not so tedious a style as tliis.— 
Him, that thou magnifiest with all these titles, 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 

Lucy. Is Talbot slain ; the Frenchmen's only scourge, 
Your kingdom's terror and black Nemesis ? 
0, were mine eye-balls into bullets turn'd. 
That I, in rage, might shoot them at your faces 1 
0, that I could but call these dead to life 1 
It were enough to fright the realm of France : 
Were but his picture left among you here. 
It would amaze* the proudest of you all. 
Give me their bodies ; that I may bear them hence. 
And give them burial as beseems their worth. 



called Weysfard* In Crompton's Mansion of Magnanimitie it is 
written as here, Wcuhford. This \ox\^ list of titles is taken from 
the epitaph formerly fixed on Lord Talbot's tomb in RoUen in 
Normandy. Where this author found it, I have not been able to 
Certain, for it is not in the common historians. The oldest 
Iwok in which I have met with it is the tract above mentioned, 
which was printed in 1599, posterior to the date of this play. 
Numerous as this list is, the epitaph has one more, which, I sup- 
pose, was only rejected because it would not easily fall into tlic 
Verse, «« Lord Lovetoft of Worsop." It coticludes as here,— 
"Lord Falconbridge, Knight of the noble order of St. George, 
St Michael, and the golden fleece, Great Marshall to King 
^Henry VI, of his realm in France, who died in the battle of Bour- 
^aux, 1453." Malone. 

* The Turk, &c.] Alluding probably to the ostentatious letter 
^Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
1562 J in which all the Grand Seignor^s titles are enumerated. Sec 
KnoUes's JSistary of the Turks, 5th edit, p 789. Grey. 

« — . 0maze '—3 1' e* i'^^ '" other instances) coii{Q\ixids\]iXEf)i1l 
VOiio consternation. So, in Cymbeline : 

^lun a?n,az*ti viixh /natter —««»/' ^S^feevent • 
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Puc, I think, this upstart is old Talbot's ghost. 
He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit. 
For God's sake, let him have 'em;^ to keep them hel^, 
They would but stink, and putrefy the air. 

Char, Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy. I '11 bear them hence : 

But from their ashes shall be rear'd 
A phcenix® that shall make all France afeard. 

Char. So we be rid of them, do with 'em what thou wilt.® 
And now to Paris, in this conquering vein; 
All will be ours now bloody Talbot 's slain. \^E3oeunT, 



ACT V SCENE I.^ 

London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henry, Gloster, and Exeter* 

K. Hen, Have you peinis'd the letters from the pope^ 
The emperor, and the earl of Armagnac? 

Glo, I have, my lord ; and their intent is this>— « 



7 ._ let him have 'em ;] Old copy— have him. So, a little 
lower,— do with hiin. The first emendation was made by Mr. 
Theobald ; the other by the editor of the second folio. Jfalone. 

8 But from their ashes shall be reared 

A phanix &c.] The defect in the metre $bews that some word 
of two sylhiblcs was inadvertently omitted ; probably an epithet 
to ashes. 3f alone. 

So, in the Third Part of this play : 

" My ashes, as the phccnix, shall bring forth 
" A bird that will revenge upon yoy all.** 
Sir Thomas Hanmcr, with great probability reads : 
JButJrom their ashes, Dauphin, Is^c. Steeveru, 

9 So fve be rid of them, do with 'em what thou vilt.] I suppose* 
for the sake of metre, the useless words— wi'rA 'em, should be 
omitted. Steevent. 

^ In the original copy, the transcriber or printer forgot to marie 
the commencement of the fifth Act; and has by mistake called 
this scene, Scene II. The editor of the second toltomade a very 
absurd regulation by making the Act begin in the middle of the 
preceding scene, (where the DavipUm, &.c. enter, and take no- 
tice of the dead bodies of Ta\bot «LTvdVu^V>tv,'^ ^\vv^'<««& Vaaidp 
verteaily /dUowed in subsequenl ed\\.\otv». Molonc. 
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They humbly sue unto your excellence, 

To have a godly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France. 

JST. Hen, How doth your grace affect their motion? 

Glo, Well, my good lord ; and as the only means 
To stop effusion of our Christian blood, 
And 'stablish quietness on every side. 

K, Hen, Ay, marry, uncle ; for I always thought. 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That such immanity^ and bloody strife 
Should reign among professors of one faith. 

Glo. Beside, my lord, — the sooner to effect, 
And surer bind, this knot of amity, — 
The earl of Armagnac— near knit to Charles, 
A man of great authority in France, — 
Proffers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and sumptuous dowry. 

K. Hen, Mariiage, uncle? alau! my years are young $* 
And fitter is my study and my books, 
Than wanton dalli^mce with a paramour. 
Yet, call the ambassadors ; and, as you please, 
So let them have their answers ever)- one : 
1 shall be well content with any choice. 
Tends to God's glory, and my countr}''s weal. 

£nter a Legate, and Two Ambassadors, with WiX/ 

CHESTER, in a CurdinaCif Habit, 
Exe. What! is my lord of Winchester install'd. 
And cajll'd unto a capdinal's degree \^ 

^— immanity — 3 i- ^' barbarity, savageness. Steevens. 

3 ■ my years are young /^ His inAJesty, however, was twenty^ 
four years old. Malone. 

'* What! it my lord (f Winchtster install^ 
And called unto a cardinal' t degree f] Tliis, (as Mr. Edwards hs^ 
observjed in his MS. notes,) argues a great forgetfulncss iu the 
.poet. In the first Act Gloster says< 

"I *ll canvass tliee in thy broad cardinal* s hat:" 
and it is strange that the Duke of Exeter should not know of his 
advancement. Stee^ient. 

It should seem from the stage-direction pressed to this Sttcne, 
and from the conversation between th« Legate and Wincbetter» 
that the author meant it to be understood that the biBhn^ViiaAc^ 
tained his card'waPa hzt only just before hi& present en^ . *Kte ' -^ 
joMccuTMcy, there fore, wum in making Glcftt«r »AiAxcm "'^ *^'' 
VOL. X. K 
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Then, I perceive, that will be verified) 
Henry the fifth did sometime prophecy y«-r 
If once he come to be a cardinal^ 
He *Ll make his cap co-equal with the crown, 

K, Hen. My lords ambassadora, your several suits 
Have been considered and debated on. 
Your purpose is both good and reasonable : 
And, therefore, are we certainly resolv'd 
To draw conditions of a friendly peace ; 
Which, by my lord of Winchester, we mean 
Shall be transported presently to France. 

Gio, And for the proffer of my lord your master^— « 
I have inform'd his highness so at lai^gey 
As — liking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 
Her beauty, and the value of her dowry,— 
He doth intend she shall be England's queen. 

K. Hen. In argument and proof of which contract, 
Bear her this jewel, [7b the Amb.] pledge of my affcc^ 

tion. 
And so, my lord protector, see them guarded. 
And safely brought to Dover; where, inshipp*d} 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 

[^Exeunt King Hen. and Train; Glob. £xe. and 

Ambassadors. 

Win, Stay, my lord legate ; you shall first receive 
The sum of money, which I promised 
Should be delivered to his holiness 
For clothing me in these grave ornaments. 
JLeg, I will attend upon your lordship's leisure. 

Win, Now, Winchester will not submit, I trow, 
Or be inferior to the proudest peer. 
Humphrey of Gloster, thou shalt well perceive, 
That, neither in birth,* or for authority, 
The bishop will be overborne by thee : 
I '11 either make thee stoop, and bend thy knee, 
Or sack this country with a mutiny. \^Exeunt^ 

that title in the beginning of the play. He in fact obtained it in 
the fifth year of Henry's reign. Malone, 

* TThat neither in birth,'] I would read-^ birth. That is, thou 
shtdt not rule me^ though thy birth is legitimate, and thy autho* 
rJtjr supreme, Johnson . 
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SCENE IT. 
France. Plains in Anjoii. 

Enter Charles, Burgundy, Alen'9on, La Pucellk, 

and Forcesy marchitiif. 

Char. These news, my lords, may cheer our droopinj^ 
spirits : 
*Tis said, the stout Parisians do revolt. 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

jilen. Then march to Paris, royal Charles of France, 
And keep not back your powers in dalliance. 

Puc, Peace be amongst them, if they tuni to us ; 
Else, ruin combat with their palaces ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Success unto our vali«jit i^cneml. 
And happiness to his accomplices! 

Char, What tidings send our scouts? I pr'ythce, speak. 

Mesa, The English army, that divided was 
Into two parts,^ is now conjoined in one ; 
And means to give you battle presently. 

Char. Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warning is; 
But we will presently provide for them. 

Bur. I trust, the ghost of Talbot is not there ; 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 

Puc, Of all base passions, fear is most accurs'd :— < 
Command the conquest, Charles, it shall be thine ; 
Let Henry fret, and ail the world repine. 

Char, Then on, my lords ; And France be fortunate ! 

\_Excunt. 

SCENE III. 

The same. Before Anglers. 

Alarums: Excursions. Enter La Pucelle. 

Puc. The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly.— 
Now help, ye charming spells, and periapts;^ 

• — j&orf*,] Old copies— j6arf/M. Steevens. 

^— j'c charming spells, and periapts;] Charms sowed vi^. . 
Ezei. xiii, 18: «* Woe to them that sow pillows to «\\ vcm-\^\e»% i 
to hunt souls.** Pope. \ 

i^Jh/aj6fs were worn about the neck as |>re8erva\rfeE ftott^iaw 
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And ye choice spirits that admonish me, 

And give me signs of future accidents ! [^TTiunder. 

You speedy helpers, thut are substitutes 

Under the lordly n}onarch of the north," 

Appear, and aid me in this enterprize I 

Kjitcr Fiends. 
This speedy quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accustom M diligence to me. 
Now, ye familiar spirits, that are cull'd 
Out of the powerful regions under earth,* 
Help me this once, that France may get the field. 

[ Thnf walk abouty and aficak not, 
O, hold me not with silence over-long 1 
Where ^ I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
I '11 lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earnest of a further benefit ; 
So you do condescend to help me now.— 

[They hang their heads. 

ease or danper. Of tliese, the first chapter of Sit. yohn*9 Gogpel 
uas deemed the most efficacious. 

Whoever is desirous to know more about them, may consult 
Reginald Scott's DUcovery of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 230, &c. 

Stecoent, 

^^■'^ monarch of the north,"] The north was always supposed 
to be the i>articulai' habitation of bad spirits. Milton, therefore, 
assembles the rebel angels in the north. Johnson. 

The boast of Lucifer in the xivlh chapter of Isaiah is said to 
bcj^that he «?/// sit upon the mount of the congregation, in the ndet ^ 
the north. Steevens. 

9 Out of the povserful regions umler earth.] I believe Shakspeare 
wrote — legions. lVarbu7ton. 

The regions under earth are the infernal regions. Whence else 
should the sorceress have selected or summoned her fiends \ 

Steepens. 
In a former passage, regions seems to have been printed instead 
of legions; at least all the editors from the time of Mr. Rowe 
have there substituted the latter word instead of the former. See 
p. 89, n. 1. The word cull*d, and the epithet powerful^ which 
is applicable to the fiends themselves, but not to their place of 
residence, show that it has an equal title to a place in the test 
here. So, in The Tetnpest: 

" ■ But one fiend at a time, 

" 1 11 fight their legions o'er." Malone, 

' ff7iere — J i. e. whereas. So, in Peric(c«» Prince <>f Tyre.' 
'' fVhere now you 're both a favXiet wid aLf^oxO* Stt«wn%v 
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Ho hope to have redress?— My body shall 
Pay recompense, if you will grant my suit. 

{^Tkey shake their head*. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-sacrifice, 
Entreat you to your wonted furthemnce ? 
Then take my soul; my body, soul, and all, 
Before that England give the French tlie foil. 

{^Theydefiffrt. 
See! they forsake me. Now the time is come, 
That Prance must vail her loRy-plumed crest,* 
And let her head fall into England's lap. 
My ancient incantations arc too weak, 
And bell too strong for me to buckle with:^ 
Now, France, thy glory di-oopeth to the dust. {_Exit. 
Alaruma. Snter French and English,^5'A/ijf^. La Pv- 

CBLLE and Yojifi Jighting hand lo hand. La Pucelle 
M taken. The French Jit/. 

York. Damsel of France, I think, I have you fast: 
Unchain your spirits now with spelling charms, 
And try if they can gtdn your libcity.— 
A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace ! * 

See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, she would change my sliape.^ 

Puc. Chang'd to a worscr shape thou caubt not bc- 

York. O, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man; 
No shape but his can please your daiiity eye. 

Pue. A plaguing mischief light on Charles, and thee I 
And may ye both be suddenly surpriz'd 
By bloody hands, in sleeping on your beds I 

York. Fell,banning hag l+enchantrcss, hold thy tongue. 

Fuc. I pr'ythee, give me leave to curse a while. 

York. Curse, miscreant, when thou comest to the 
stake. \_Exeunt. 

3— -vail her lifiy-platned ercii,'] I. e. lover it. So, in The 
Merchant of Vnict.- 

" Failing lier hig'h ton lower than her ribs." 
See Vol. IV, p. 313, n. 1. Sieevcnt. 

* Ai if, vjith Circe, tyc] So, in The Cotnafy ofErreri; 

" I tbbk, you have all drank of drec't cup-" Steevtiu. 

* Fell, ba!lning has.'') To iau ii to curse. So, in Th* •!«« 4 
Uaita, 16J3: * 

"/ iot tbtir Boub to cverUatiag paini." 
K3 
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AlarumB, Enter Suffolk, leading in lady MARGAaET. 

Suf, Be what thou wilt, thou art my prisoner. 

{^GazcB on her. 

fairest beauty, do not fear, nor fly ; 

For I will touch thee but with reverent hands, 
And lay them gently on thy tender side. 

1 kiss these fingers [Kiasing her hand"] for eternal peace :• 
Who art thou? say, that I may honour thee. 

Mar, Margaret my name ; and daughter to a kingi 
The king of Naples, whosoe'er thou art. 

Sttf, An earl I am, and Suffolk am I call'd. 
Be not oflended, nature's miracle. 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me : 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them piisoners underneath her wings.* 
Yet, if this servile usage once offend, 
Go, and be free again, as Suffolk's friend. 

[^She turna away aa going, ,. 
O, stay !— I have no power to let her pass ; 
My hand would free her, but my heart says— no.'' 

ff / im these Jingert for eternal peace .] In the old copy these lines 
are thus arranged and pointed : 

" Fop I will touch thee but with reverent hands, 
<< I kiss these fingers for eternal peace, 
** And lay them gently on thy tender side." 
by which Suffolk is made to kiss his own fingers, a symbol of 
peace of which there is, I believe, no example. The transpo-. 
sition was made, I think, rightly, by Mr. Capell. In the old 
edition, as here, there is only a comma after •* hands," which 
seems to countenance the regulation now made. To obtjiin some^ 
thing like sense, the modem editors were obliged to put a full, 
point at the end of that line. 

In confirmation of the transposition here made, let it be re- 
membered that two lines are in like manner misplaced in Troilus>^ 
an^ Cfessida, Act I : 

*• Or like a star dis-orb'd ; nay, if we talk of reason, 
" And fly like a chidden Mercury from Jove." 
Again, in King Richard III, Act IV, sc. iv : 

** That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls, 

** That excellent grand tyrant of the earth." Malone. 

6— — her w/rt^*.] Old copy — his. This manifest error I only 
mention, because it supports a note in Vol. V, p. 140, n. 5, 
and justifies the change there made. Her was fornwly spelt hi / 
hence it was oflen confounded with /its. Malone. 

^Mjf Aand would free lier^ but my hftart aa^a— wi.'\nc>K>^*>'v^ 
TAe Two Gentlemen of Verona .* 
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As plays the sun upm the glassy streamS}" 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam. 

So seems this gorgf^ons beauty to mine eyes. 

Fain would I woo her, yet i dare not speak : 

I '11 call for pen and ink, and write my mind : 

Fy, De la Poole 1 disable not thyself;* 

Hast not a tongue? is she not here thy prisoner? 

^Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's sight? 

Ay; beauty's princely majesty is such. 

Confounds the tongue^ and makes the senses rough.* 

Mar. Say, earl of Suffolk, — ^if thy name be sor— 
What ransome must I pay before I pass? 
For, I perceive, I am thy prisoner. 

Suf. How canst thou tell, she will deny t6y suit, 
Before thou make a trial of her love ? Ijiside, 

Mar. Why speak'st thou not? what ransome must I 
pay? 

Stif. She *s beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd: 
She is a woman ; therefore to be won.* [Aaide. 

Mar. Wilt thou accept of ransome, yea, or no? 

Suf, Fond man I remember, that thou hast a wife ; 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour? [ylaide* 

Mar. I were best to leave him, for he will not hear. 

Suf. There all is marr'd; there lies a cooling card.^ 

Mar. He talks at random ; sure, the man is mad. 
'Suf. And yet a dispensation may be had. 

t( ..__« Yny heart accords thereto, 

" And yet a thousand times it ansvters^^no,^* Steevens* 

s As plays the sun upon the glassy streams, &c.] This comparison, 
made between things which seem sufficiently unlike, is intended 
to express the softness and delicacy of Lady Margaret's beauty, 
which deliglited, but did not dazzle ; which was bright but gave 
no pain by its lustre. Johnson. 

9 -^^^ disabled not thyself, -"^ Do not represent thyself so weak. 
To disable the judgment of another was, in that age, the same a9 
%o destroy its credit or authority. Johnson, 

'^ -^^^ and makes the senses Tou^h.l The meaning of this word 
is not very obvious. Sir Thomas Hanmcr reads — crouch, 

Malone. 

2 She is a vjoman; therefore to be won.] This seems to be a pro- 
verbial line, and occurs in Greene's Flanetomachiai IS^S. 

£ a cooling c&rd.] So, in Marius and Sylla^ 1594 •. 

.'^/ 'Ji iwre a present copling ggrd Iw yoa,'' Stfrc<rn«4 
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Mar. ^ nd yet I would that you would answer me* 

Suf. I '11 win this lady Margaret. For whom ? 
"Why) for my king: Tushi that 's a wooden thing*^ 

Mar* He talks of wood : It is some carpenter, 

Suf, Yet so my fancy* may be satisfy 'dy 
And peace established between these realms* 
But there remains a scruple in that too: 
For though her father be the king of Naples^ 
Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, 
And our nobility will scorn the match. [Anide* 

Mar* Hear ye, captain ? Are you not at leisure \ 

Suf. It shall be so, disdain they ne'er so much : 
Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield.— 
Madam, I have a secret to reveaJ. 

Mar. What though I be enthrali'd? he seems a knight, 
And will not any way dishonour me. [Aside. 

Suf. Lady, vouchsafe to listen what I say* 

Mar. Perhaps, I shall be rescu'd by the French'; 
And then I need not crave his courtesy. [Aside. 

^ Suf. Sweet madam, give me heating in a cause — 

Mar, Tushi women have been captivate ere now. 

[Aside. 

.Suf. Lady, wherefore talk you so? 

Mar. I cry you mercy, 'tis but quid for guo, 

Suf. Say, gentle princess, would you not suppose 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 

Mar. To be a queen in bondage, is more vile, 
Than is a slave in base servility ; 
For princes should be free. 

Stif. And so shall you, 

If happy England's royal king be free. 
^ Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom unto me? 
^ Suf. I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen } 
To put a golden sceptre in thy hand. 
And set a precious crown upon thy head, 

* — — a wooden thing."] Is an aukward business, an undertaking 
not likely to succeed. 

So, in Lyly's Galathea, 1592 : " Would I were out of these 
woods, for I shall have but vioodtn luck." Steewtu. 

8 my fancy — ] i. e. my love. So, in A Midtummer I^gh^f 

Dream.' 

'^Fsiir Helena in Fancy followm^m^.** 
See Vol. II, p. 34T, n. 5. Stum*^ 
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If thou wilt CGvndescend to be my—* 

Mar. What? 

Stif, His love* 

Mar, I am unworthy to be -Henry's wife. 

Su/» No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am 
To woo so fair a dame to be his wife, 
And have no portion in the choice myself. 
How say you, madam; are you so content? 

Mar, An if my father please, I am content. 

^uf" Then call our captains, and our colours^ forth: 
And, madam, at your father's castle walls 
"We '11 crave a parley, to confer with him. 

[ TVoofia come Jbrtoard, 

A Parley sounded. Enter Reignier, on the Walls, 

Suf. See,. Reignier, see, thy daughter prisoner. 

JReig, To whom i 

Suf, To me. 

Beig, Suffolk, what remedy? 

I am a soldier; and unapt to weep. 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleness. 

Suf, Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord: 
Consent, (and, for thy honour, give consent,) 
Thy daughter shall be wedded to my king; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto : 
And this her easy-held imprisonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 

lieig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks? 

Suf, Fair Margaret knowsi 

That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign.^ 

Reig. Upon thy princely warrant, I descend, 
To give thee answer of thy just demand. 

[JSotjV, from the Walla, 



^ If thou moilt condetcend to be my — -^ I have little doubt that the 
woras — be my, are an mterpolation, and that the passage origi- 
nally stood thus : 

Jf ihau nailt condetcend to — 

What? 

His love. 
Both sense and measure are then complete. Steevent, 

7 — — face, or feign.'] " To face (says Dr. JoVmttcm) \i \ft cattTf 
a false appcMrance; to pby the hypocrite." Uense ihe i&u&A:^ 
oneoftbechar^cteFainBtnJonaoa^uAlQhjjmH. idaUiui*.. . ^^ 
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Sijf. And here I will expect thy coming. 

Trumficta sounded. Enter Reignier, below, 

Reig* Welcome, brave earl, into our territories; 
Command in Anjou what your honour pleases* 

Si^, Thanks, Reignier, happy for so sweet a childj 
Fit to be made companion with a king: 
What answer makes your grace unto my suit? 

Reig, Since thou dost deign to woo her little worth}^ 
To be the princely bride of such a lord; 
Upon condition I may quietly 
Enjoy mine own, the county Maine,* and AnjoUy 
Free from oppression, or the stroke of war, 
My daughter shall be Henry's, if he please. 

Suf. That is her ransome, 1 deliver her; 
And those two counties, 1 will undertake, 
Your grace shall well and quietly enjoy. 

JReig, And I again,— in Henry's royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king,— 
Give thee her hand, tor sign of plighted faith* 

Suf, Reignier of France, I give thee kingly thanks^ 
Because this is in traffick of a king: 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content * 
To be mine own attorney in this case* {Adi 

I '11 over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemniz'd: 
So, farewel, Reignier ! Set this diamond safe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. 

Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 
The Christian prince, king Henry, were he here. 

JIfar.Farewel, my lord! Good wishes,praise, and prayeiYy 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. \G(^y^. 

Suf. Farewel,. sweet madam! But hark you, Margaret; 
No princely commendations to my king ? 

Mar, Such commendations as become a maid, 

8 Since thou dost deign to woo her little viorth^ &c.] To Vioo her 
little vaorth — may mean — to court her tmall share of merit. But ' 
perhaps the passage should be pointed thus : 

Since thou dost deign to vooo her, little worth 
To be the princely bride of such a lords 
L e. Jittie deserving to be the wife of such a prince. Malone. 

^ — tie county Maine f'\ Mame is csS\!&dL «i jtouirtrj >oQf^\x^ 'VUJl 
und HoUn^td, The old copy «rKotieo>x«V^ T^^^^--«o\n(vtr:). 
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V. virgiD) and his servant, say to him* 

Suf, Words sweetly plac'd, and modestly ^ directed* 
^uty madam) I must trouble you againi— 7 
S'o loving token to his majesty \ 

Mar. Yes, my good lord ; a pure unspotted hearty 
Nfever yet taint with love, I send the king. 

Suf, And this withal. [^sscb her. 

Mar. That for thyself;— I will not so presume) 
To send such peevish tokens^ to a king. 

\^Ejs;vunt Kbio. and Mar^ 
' Sttf. O, wert thou for myself!— But, Suffolk) stay; 
Thou may 'st not wander in that labyrinth ; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treasons, lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praise : 
Rethink thee on her virtues that surmount; 
Vlad) natural graces^ that extinguish art; 



* — modestly — ] Old copy — modesty. Corrected by the cdi- 
^t>f the second folio. Malone. 

* To send such peevish tokens — ] Peevish, for childish. 

War burton. 
See a note on Cymbeline, Act I, sc. vii : " He *a strange and 
cxfish*' Steevens. 

^ Mad, natural graces — >] So the old copy. The modem edi- 
K^ have been content to read— Afr natural graces. By the word 
ctdf however, I believe the poet only meant vtild or uncultivated. 
the former of these significations he appears to have used it in 
'^cllo.' 

€€ I he she lov*d prov'd mad.** 
^ich Dr. Johnson has properly interpreted. We call a wild 
^19 to this day, a mAd-cap, 

In Marcet^s Serbally firactysyd by Doctor Linacre; Translated 
'^ nfLaten into Snglysht &c. bl. 1. no date, the epithet f}Mu/ seems 
*o to be used in an uncommon sense : *• The vertue of this herbe 
^ctuca leporica] is thus .- yf a hare eat of this herbe in sGmer 
'han he isntad, ne shall be hole." 

Mad^ in some of the ancient books of gardening, is used as an 
pithet to plants which grow rampant and wild. Steevens. 
Pope had, perhaps, this line in his thoughts, when he wrote— 

** And catch a grace beyond the reach of art.** 
n The Two Ifoble Kinsmen^ 1634, m.ad is used in the same man* 
ler as in the text: 

** Is it not m^d lodging in these wild woods here V* 
Igain, in Nashe's Haix with you to Saffron Walden, 1596 : " — with 
lanie more m^tdde tricks of youth never plaid before.*^ Malone. 
It is possibie that Steevens may be right in asserlmg 1\\«X\>\^ 
«nf maoi mdy hare been used to express •nildi but l^ttAift^ft \X 
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Repeat their semblance often on the seas^ 

That, when thou com'st to kneel at Henry's feet^ 

Thou may 'st bereave him of his wits with wonder* {Exih 

SCENE IV. 

Camfi of the Duke of York, in Anjou« 
Enter York, W arwic k, and Others, 

York. Bring forth that sorceress, condemnM to bunu 
Enter La Pucelle, guarded^ and a Shepherd. 

Shefi. Ah, Joanl this kills thy father's heart^ outright!. 
Have I sought every country far and near, 
And, now it is my chance to findxhee out, 
Must I behold thy timeless^ cruel death ? 
Ah, Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I '11 die with thee ! 

Fuc, Decrepit miser 1* base ignoble wretch! 

was never used as descriptive of excellence, or as applicable to 
grace. The passage is in truth erroneous, as is also the amend- 
ment of former editors. That which I should propose is, to read 
andf instead of mad, words that might easily have been mistaken 
for each other : 

Bethink thee of her virtues that surmottnt. 

And natural graces, that extinguish art. 
That 18, think of her virtues that surmount art, and of her natu« 
ral graces that extinguish it. M. Mason. 

3 — kills thyfather^s heart — ] This phrase occurs likewise in 
J^ing Henry V, and the Winter^s Tale. Steevens. 

4 — timeles9 — ] is untimely. So, in Drayton's Legend of Rq^ 
hert Duke of Normandy : 

** Thy strength was burled in his timeless death." Steevem, 

' Decrepit miser!] Miser has no relation to avarice in this pas- 
sage, but simply means a miserable creature. So, in the Inter - 
lude of Jacob and Esau, 1568 : 

" But as for these Tnisers within my fathers tent — ." 
Again, in Lord Sterline's tragedy of Croesus, 1604 : 

** Or think'st thou me of judgement too remiss, 

" A m.iser that in mlserie remains, 
'* The bastard child of fortune, barr'd from bliss, 
f* Whom heaven jioth hate, and all the world disdains >*' 
A^ain, in Holinshed, p. f60, where he is speaking of the deata 
of Richard III : •* And so this m.iser, at the same verie point, had 
like chance and fcJrtuqe," &c. Again, p. 951, among the last words 
of JLord Cromwell : " -«— »- for if I should so doo, X were a very 
wretch and a miser. ** Agidn, ibid : ** — and so patiently suf- 
^red the stroke of the ai^, by «l T;i^j|ed w^ VasX^^^tYia. vnittry 
Which i//-fa vouredlie performed v\ie gm<;^** Stee5«n%." 
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I axn descended of a gentler blood ; • , 

Thou art no father, nor no friend, of mme. 

Shefi* Out, out !— My lords, an please you, 'tis not so ; 
I did beget her, all the parish knows : 
Her mother liveth yet, can testify, 
She was the first fruit of my bachelorship. 

War. Graceless ! wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 

York, This argues what her- kind of life hath been ; 
Wicked and vile ; and so her death concludes/ 

Shefi, Fy, Joan! that thou wilt be so obstacle!^ 
God knows, thou art a collop of my flesh ;* 
And for thy sake have I shed many a tear : 
Deny me not, I pr'ythee, gentle Joan. 

Puc. Peasant, avaunti — You have subom'd this man. 
Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

Shefi. *Tis true, I gave a noble* to the priest, 
The mom that I was wedded to her mother. — 
Kneel dovm and take my blessing, good my girl. 
Wilt thou not stoopi Now cursed be the time 
Of thy nativity ! I would, the milk 
Thy mother g^ve thee, when thou suck'dst her breast. 
Had been a little ratsbane for thy sake ! 
Or else, when thou didst keep my lambs a-field, 
I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! 
Dost thou deny thy father, cursed drab ? 
O, bum her, bum her; hanging is too good.. [-£x/A. 

York. Take her away ; for she hath liv'd tgo long, 

« 77ih arguet fohat her kind of life hath been; 
Wicked and vile ; and so her death concludes. "^ So, in ibis play. 
Part II, Act III, sc. iii : 

<* So bad a death argues a monstrous life." Steepens. 

7 ' that thou vjilt be so obstacle !} A vulgar corruption of o^- 
stinate, which I think has oddly lastea since our author's time till 
now. yohnstm. 

The same corruption may be met with in Gower, and other 
writers. Thus, in Chapman's May-Day ^ 1611: 

** An obstacle young thing it is." Steevens. 

*— — a collop ^ my flesh;"] So, in The History of Morindos and 
Miracola, 1609, quarto, bl. 1: ** — yet being his second selfe, a 
collop of his ovme fleshy^ Stc Ritson. 

• ■ my noble birth. 
Shep. 'Tis true I gave a noble — ] This passage seems lo cqt- 
Toborate an explanation, somcwhBX far-fetched, >wV\c>a \\\^\^ ^*\^^"a 
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To fill the world with vicious qualities. 

Puc. First, let me tell you whom you have o 
Not me^ begotten of a shepherd swain. 
But issu'd from the progeny of kings ; 
Virtuous, and holy ; chosen from above, 
By inspiration of celestial grace, 
To work exceeding miracles on earth. 
I never had to do with wicked spirits : 
But you, — that are polluted with your lusts, 
Stain'd with the guiltless blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices,--^ 
Because you want the grace that others have^ 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wonders, but by help of devils. 
No, misconceived!* Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy. 
Chaste and immaculate in very thought ; 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effus'd 
Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heave 

York, Ay, ay ; — away with her to executio 

War. And hark ye, sirs ; because she is a 
Spare for no fagots, let there be enough : 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake. 
That so her torture may be shortened. 

Puc, Will nothing turn your unrelenting h 
Then, Joan, discover thme infirmity ; 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. *- 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides : 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb, 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 

York, Now heaven forefend ! the holy maid 

War, The greatest miracle that e'er ye w 
Is all your strict preciseness come to this ? 

York, She and the Dauphin have been jug 
1 did imagine wliat would be her refuge. 

War, WellJ^ go to ; we will have ho bastar 
Especially, since Charles must father it. 

Puc, You are deteiv'd ; my child is none < 

1 Not me—] I believe the author wrote — Not one. 

* No^ mitconeeived /'\ i. e. ** No, ye misconceivers, 
take me and my qualities.'' Steevens. 

s That viorranteth by law to be thy privilege.'] The i 
— tQ be, which spoil the measure, are an evident hite 
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It was Alen9(m, that enjoy 'd my love. 

York. Alen9on I that notorious Machiavel 1* 
It dies, an if it had a thousand lives. 

Puc. O, give me leave, I have deluded you ; 
'Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I num'd, 
But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail *d. 

War, A married man I that 's most intolerable. 

York, Why, here *s a girl ! I think, she knows not well, 
There were so many, whom she may accuse. 

JVar, It *s sign, she hath been liberal and free. 

York. And, yet, forsooth, she is a virgin pure. — 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat, and thee : 
Use no entreaty, for it is in vain. 

Puc. Then lead me hence ; — witli whom I leave my 
curse : 
May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you muke abode ! 
But darkness and the gloomy shade of death' 
Environ you; till -mischief , and despair. 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourselves!* 

[]^xzV, guarded. 

York, Break thou in pieces, and consume to ashes, 
Thou foul accursed minister of hell 1 

Enter Cardinal Beaufort, attended. 
Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commission from the king. 

^Alenqon! TAof noforiow* Machiavel!] 3/<3cAiVroe/ being men- 
tioned somewhat before his time, this line ie by some of the edi- 
tors given to the players, and ejected from the text, yohnson. 

The character of Machiavel seems to have made so very deep 

an impression on the dr.nmatick writers of this age, that he is 

many times as prematurely spoken of So, in The Valiant Welch- 

man, 1615, one of the characters bids Caradoc, i. e. Caractacus, 

"——read Machiavel: 

** Princes that would aspire, must mock at hell.** Steevens. 

* darkneu and the gloomy shade of death — ] The expression 

is scriptural: ** Whereby the dav-spnng from on high hath visit- 
ed us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death''* Malone. 

<* — till mischief i and despair^ 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourselves /] Perhaps Shak- 
speare intended to remark, in this execration, tue ?Te<\v\exvc."^ q»K. 
siiicide among' the English, which has been commoxA^ VKS^w\Jfe^V» 
tpe grloominess of their air. Johnson. 
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For know, my lords, the states of Christendom^ 
Mov'd with remorse^ of these outrageous broils, 
Have earnestly impIor*d a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French ; 
And here at hi.nd the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approuchtth, to confer about some matter. 

York. Is all our travail tum'd to this effect? 
After the sluup^hter of so many peers, 
So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 
That in this qu.irrel have been overthrown, 
x\nd sold tiu;ir bodies for their countiy's benefit, 
Shall we tit last conclude effeminate peace ? 
Have \\e not lost most part of all the towns. 
By treason, falsehood, and by treacheiy. 
Our i^reat proj^ciiiiors had conquered? — 
O, Warwick, Warwick! I foresee with grief 
The ut:cr loss of all the realm of France. 

IViir. Be patient, York; if we conclude a peace, 
It shi'.ll be with such strict and severe covenants. 
As little shall the Frenchmen gtiin thereby. 

Knter Charles, attended; ALEN90N, Bastard, Reio- 

NiER, and Others* 
Chur. Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, 
TL.-.t pCviceful truce shall be proclaimed in France, . 
We come to be informed by yourselves 
Wiiat the conditions of that league must be. J 

York. Speak, Winchester; for boiling choler chokes 
The hollow passage of my poison'd voice. 
By sight of tncse our baleful enemies.® 
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7 remorse — ] i. e. compassion, pity. So, in Measure for 

Measure : 

** If so your heart were touch'd with that remorse 
** As mine is to him." Steevens. 

8 poisoned voice,'] Poisoned voice agrees well enough with 

baneful enemies, or with baleftd, if it can be used in the same sense. 
The modern editors read — prisoned voice. Johnson. 

Prisoned vyas introduced bv Mr. Pope. Malone. 

9 balefu^enew/ej.] Baleful is sorrmvful; I therefore rather 

imagine that we should read — baneful, hurtful, or mischievous. 

Johnson. 
Baleful had anciently the same meaning as baneful. It is an 
epithet very frequently bestowed on poisonous plants and reptiles. 
1 SO) in Potneo and yuliet .• 

I " With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers.'* 

Sttevent. 
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Win. Charles, and the rest, it is enacted thus : 
That-^n regard king Henrj gives consent, 
Of mere compasuon, and of lenity. 
To ease your country of distressful war. 
And suffer you to breathe in fruitful peacer— 
You shall become true liegemen to his crown : 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 
To pay him tribute, and submit thyself, 
Thou shalt be placed as viceroy under him. 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 

./^len. Must he be then as shadow of himself^ 
Adorn lus temfrfes with a coronet;* 
And yet, in substance and authority, 
Retain but privilege of a private man^ 
This proffer is absurd and reasonless. 

Char, 'Tis known, already that I am possess'd 
With more than half tlie Gallian territoiies. 
And thei*ein reverenc'd for their lawful king : 
Shall I, for lucre of the rest unvanquish'd, 
Detract so much from that prerogative, 
As to be caird but viceroy of the whole ? 
No, lord ambassador ; 1 '11 ratlier keep 
That which I have, than, coveting for more. 
Be cast from possibility of ail. 

York. Insulting Charles 1 hast thou by secret means 
Used intercession to obtain a league ; 
And, now the matter grows to compromise, 
Stand'st thou aloof upon comparison?' . 
Either accept the title thou usurp'st. 
Of benefit^ proceedmg from our king, 

* — with a cofoneti] Coronet is here used for a crovin. 

yohnson. 
So, in King Lear: 

•*— — — which to confirm, 
** This coronet part between you." 
These are the words of Lear, when he g^ves up his crown to Corn- 
wall and Albany. Steevetis. 

g upon comparison ?"] Do you stand to compare your pre- 

sent state, a state which you have neither ri^ht or power to main- 
tain, with the terms which we ofler ? yokmon. 

3 — accept the title thou uturp^st^ 
Q^ benefit —J Benejit is here a term of \aw. "Bfe f:ws\jwv\. V<i 
lire as the ^Mejlctary of our king. Jokmon. 

L2 
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And not of any challenge of desert, 

Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. 

Beig. My lord, you do not well in obstinacy 
To cavil in the course of this conti"6.ct : 
If once it be neglected, ten to one, 
We shall not find like opportunity. 

jilen. To say the truth, it is your policy, 
To save your subjects from such massacre^ 
x\nd ruthless slaughters, as arc daily seen 
By our proceeding in hostility : 
And therefore take this compact of a truce, 
Although you break it when your pleasure serves. 

\jAside to Chah. 

War, How say'st thou, Charles ! shall our condition 
stand ? 

Char, It shall : 
Only reserv'd, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison. 

York. Then swear allegiance to his majesty ; 
As thou art knight, never to disobey. 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England, 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of England. — 

[Char, and the rest, give tokens of fealty. 
So, now dismiss your army when ye please ; 
H«ng up your ensigns, let your drums be still. 
For here we entertain a solemn peace. \Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 
London. A Room in the Palace, 

£nter King Henry, in conference ivith Suffolk ; Glos- 

TER and Exeter folloiving, 

K, Hen, Your wond'rous rare description, noble earl, 
Of beauteous Margaret hath astonish'd me : 
Her virtues, graced with extenial gifts, 
\ Do breed love's settled passions in my heart : 
And like as rigour in tempestuous gusts 
'Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide ; 
So am I driven,* by breath of her renown, 
Either to suffer shipwreck, or arrive 

^ So am Idriveni] This simile is somewhat obscure; he seems 
to mean, that as a ship is driven against \.Vve \A(i^>3>j W\^ V\vA, «ck 
lie Is driven by Jove against the current o^ \3^% VolX^wax. ^>nvwfu 
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Where I may have fruition of her love. 

Suf, Tush, my good lord ! this superficial talc 
Is but a pre&ce of her worthy praise : 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
(Had I sufficient skill to utter them) 
Would make a volume of enticing lines, 
Able to ravish any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, sheds not so divine, 
So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But, with as humble lowliness of mind. 
She is content to be at your command ; 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaste intents. 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. 

K, Hen, And otherwise will Henry ne'er presume. 
Therefore, my lord protector, give consent. 
That Margaret may be England's royal queen. 

Glo, So should I give consent to flatter sin. 
You know, my lord, your highness is betroth 'd 
Unto another lady of esteem ; 
How shall we then dispense with that contract. 
And not deface your honour with reproach ? 

Suf, As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths ; 
Or one, that, at a triumph* having vow'd 
To try his strength, forsaketh yet the lists 
By reason of his adversary's odds: 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds, 
And therefore may be broke without ofience. 

Glo, Why, what, I pray, is Margaret more than that ? 
Her father is no better than an earl, 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 

Svf, Yes, my good lord,* her father is a king, 
The king of Naples, and Jerusalem ; 
And of such great authority in France, 
As his alliance will confn m our peace. 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 

« — at a triumph — ] That is, at the sports at which a triumph 
is celebrated, yohnaon. 

A triumphf in the ag^e of Shakspeare, signified a public exhibi- 
tion, such as a maiJbt a rew/, &c. Thus, in King Richard II: 

" What news from Oxford ? hold those justs aud tri- 
wnphs?''* Sttevent. 

6 mrgr)od lord, i Good, which is not \n IAac o\d co^v^ ♦ "«W^ 

added Sir the aake of the metre, in the second fo\\o. Malotie. 
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Glo, And 80 the earl of Armagnac may dO} 
Because he is near kinsman unto Charles. 

Exe, Beside, his wealth doth wan^ant liberal dower ; 
While Reignier sooner will i^ceivet than gire. 

Suf, A dower, my lords ! disgrace not so your kingf 
That he should be so ubject, base^ and poor. 
To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to seek a queen to make him rich : 
So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 
- As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
Marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship;^ 
Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 
Must be companion of his nuptial bed: 
And therefore, lords, since he affects her most, 
It most' of all these reasons bindeth us, 
In our opinions she should be preferr'd. 
For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas the contrary biingeth forth bliss,* 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 
Whom should we m^tch with Henry, being a king. 
But Margaret, that is daughter to a king ? 
Her peerless feature, joined with her birth, 

7 — by attotneythipf] By the intervention of another man's 
choice; or the discretional agency of another, yohnton. 

This is a phrase of which Shakspeare is peculiarly fond. It 
occurs twice in King Richard III: 

" Be the attorney of my love to her.*' 
Again : 

" I, by attorney f bless thee from thy mother.'* Steepen*. 

> It moit — ] The word It, which is wanting in the old copy, 
was inserted by Mr Rowe. Malone. 

© Whereat the contrary bringeth forth ^/w,] The word— -y^rfA, 
whicii is not in the first folio, was supplied, I think, unnecessa- 
rily, by the second. Contrary was, I believe, used by the author 
as a quadrisyllable, as if it were written conterary; according to 
which pronunciation the metre is not defective: 

Whereas the conterary bringeth bliss. 
In the same manner Shakspeare frequently uses ffenry as a trisyl- 
lable, and hour asrdjire as dissyllables. Malone. 
I have little confidence in t\u» rematk.. SwtVv «>. v^^^^nciation 
wfthe word contrary is, perhaps, w\t\ioMl exa.tskv\e. Hnwr wAdk j^ 
wenc anciently vtritun 9A dis8yBa]bAoa» Viz. kowcr-:^ . Sumcmm* 
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Approves her fit for none, but for a king: 

Her valiant courage, and undaunted spirit, 

(More than in women commonly is seen^— ) 

Will answer our hope in issue of a king ;^ 

For Henry, son unto a conqueror, 

Is likely to beget more conquerors. 

If with a lady of so high resolve. 

As is fair Margaret, he be linked in love. 

Then yield, my lords ; and here conclude with me, 

That Margaret shall be queen, and none but she. 

JT. Hen, Whether it be through force of your report, 
My noble lord of Suffolk ; or for that 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
' With any passion of inflaming love, 
I cannot tell ; but this I am assur'd, 
I feel such sharp dissention in my breast, 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear. 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts.* 
Take, therefore, shipping ; post, my lord, to France ; 
Agree to any covcnunts ; and procure 
That lady Margaret do vouchsafe to come. 
To cross the seas to England, and be crown 'd 
King Henry's faithful and anointed queen : 
For your expences and sufficient charge, 
Among the people gather up a tenth. 
Be gone, I suy ; for, till you do return, 
I rest perplexed with a thousand cares. — 
And you, good uncle, banish all offence : 
If you do censure me by what you were,^ 
Not what you are, I know it will excuse 
This sudden execution of my will. 
And so conduct me, where from company, 
I may revolve and ruminate my grief.* \^Exit, 

1 Will ansvser our hope in issue of a iing;^ The useless word— 
<>i/r, which destroys the harmony of this line, I suppose ought to 
be omitted. Steevens. 

• 

^ As I am sick viitk working of my thoughts.] So, in Shak- 
speare's King Henry V: 

" Work, viorkyour thoughts, and therein see a siege." Malont^ 

3 If you do censure me 8ic.] To censure is here simply to judge* 
Jf in judging m.e you consider the past frailties of your o«u>n ^ouiK, 

^ ruminate my ffrief.J Grief in the first "\me \a t^Jtetv ^«BAr j 

nnyfor^in or uneatiness ,- in the second spe^aViy fer ««rTaw. -^ 
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Glo, Ay, grief^ I fear mc^ both at fint 

5£xfuft$ 
^ . 'd: and 

As did the youthful Paris once to Greece ; 
With hope to find the like event in love^ 
But prosper better than the Trojan did. 
Margaret shall now be queen, and rule the 
But I will rule both her, the king, and reali 

9 Of this play there is no copy earlier than that 
1633, though the two succeeding parts are extanl] 
in quarto. That the second and third parts were 
out the first, may be admitted as no weak proof 
were surreptitiously obtained, and that the 
gave the publick those plays, not such as the at 
such as they could get them. That tliis play wi 
the two others is indubitably collected from the 
that it was written and played before Z&fii^ the 
because in the epilogue there is mention made 
not of the other parts : 

** Henry the sixth in swaddling bands 
** Whose state so many had the managing* 
«* That they lost France, and made his ~ 
" Which oft our stage hath shown.** 
France it lott in this play. The two following 
title imports, the contention of the houses of York 

The second and third parts of Menry VI were pi 
When Henry V was written, we know not, but it watj 
wise in 1600, and therefore before the publication ( 
second parts. The first part of Henry VI had been < 
the ttage^ and would certainly have appeared in its; 
author been the publisher, yohnwn. 

That the second and third parts (as they are novf 
printed without the first, is a proof, in my apprchenitf 
were not written by the author of the first: and tha 
Contention of the Houses of York and Lancaster , being f 
two pieces which were printed in quarto In 1600, if 
they were a distinct work, commencing where the 
but not written at the same time, and that this pi 
known by the name of The First Part of King Henr 
min^ and Condell gave it thistitle in their volume 
it from the two subsequent phiys ; which being al 
speare, assumed the new titles of The Second and 
Xing Henry F/, that they might not be confounded 
nal pieces on which they were formed. This first » 
ccive, originally called The Historical Play ofKin^ 
the Essay at the end of these contested pieces. 
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THIS and The Third Part of King Henry T/ contain tliat trou- 
blesome period of this prince's reign, which took in the whole 
contention betwixt the houses of York and Lancaster: and un- 
der that title were these two plays first acted and pjblislied The 
fnresent scene opens with King Henry's marriage, which w as in 
the twenty-third year of his reign [A. D. 1445j : and closes with 
the first batUe fought at St. Alban's, and won by the York faction, 
in the thirty -third year of his reign [ A. D. 1455] : so that it com- 
prises the history and transactions often years. Tkeobald. 

This play was altered by Croxonct and acted in the year 1681. 

Steeveru, 

In a note prefixed to the preceding play, I have briefly stated 
my opinion concerning the drama now before us, and that which 
follows it ; to which the original editors of Sliukspeare's works in 
folio have given the titles of The Second and Third Parts of King 
Henry VL 

The Contention of the Tvjofamous Souses (fTorhe and Lancaster, 
in two parts, was published in quarto, in 1^00; and the first part 
was entered on the Stationers* books, (as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
served) March 12, 1593-4. On these two plays, which I believe 
to have been written by some preceding author, before the year 
1590, Shakspeare formed, as I conceive, this and the following 
drama ; altering, retrenching, or amplifying, as he thought pro- 
per. The reasons on which this hypothesis is founded, I shaii sub- 
join at large at the end of The Third Part of King Henry VI. At 
present it is only necessary to apprize the reader of tlie mctlioil 
observed in the printing of these plays. All the lines printed in 
' the usual manner, are found in the original quarto plays (or ht 
least with such minute variations as are not worth noticing) ; and 
those, I conceive, Shakspeare adopted as he found tlitim. The 
lines to which inverted commas are prefixed, were, if my hypo- 
thesis be well founded, retouched, and greatly improved by him ; 
and those with asterisks were his own original production ; the 
embroidery with which he ornamented tlie coarse stutf'that liad 
been awkwardly mad^ up for the stage by some of his contempo- 
raries. The speeches which he new-modelled, lie improved, 
sometimes by amplification, and sometimes by retreiichment. 

These two pieces, 1 imagine, were ])roduced in iluir present 
form in 1591. See the Dissertation at the end of The Third 
Part of King Henry VL Dr. Johnson observes very justly, that 
these two |)arts were not written without a dvUendunce on tlie 
first. Undoubtedly not; the old play of King Henry VI (or, as it 
is now called. The First Purtt) certainly had been exhibited be fv)re 
these wei*e written in any form. But it does not follow from this 
concession, either that The Contention of the Two Hjuses, &c. in 
two parts, was written by the aiillior of the former play, or that 
Shakspeare was the author of these two pieces as tiiey ori^in^iy 
appeared. Malone, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED 
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King Henry the Sixth : 

Humphrey, duke of Gloster, /as uncle. 

Cardinal Beaufort, bisho/i of Winchester, great unci* 

the, king, 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York : 
Edward and Richard, his sons, 
Duke of Somerset, 
Duke of Suffolk, 

Duke of Buckingham, ^ of the king'' a party. 
Lord Clifford, 
Young Clifford, his so 
-Bar/ q/" Salisbury, > /• ,, ^r , ^ . 

^«r/ 0/ Warwick, \ of the\or)^facUon. 

Lord Scales, gorvernor of the tower. Lord Say. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his brother. Sir John 

Stanley. 
^ sea-cafitain, master^ and master's matey and Walter 

Whitmore. 
Two gentlemen^ prisoners with Suffolk. 
ji herald, Vaux. 
Hume and Southwell, two priests, 
Bolingbroke, a conjurer, A spirit raised by him": 
Thomas Horner, an armourer, Peter, his man. 
Clerk of Chatham. Mayor of St. Alban's. 
Simpcox, an impostor. Two murderers. 
Jack Cade, a rebel: 
George, John, Dick, Smith, the weaver^ IVIichael, ^c 

his followers, 
Alexander Iden, a Kentish gentleman. 

Margaret, queen to king Henry. 

Eleanor, duchess of Gloster. 

Margery Jourdain, a witch, . Wife to Simpcox. 

Lordsy ladiesy and attendants ; petitioners^ aldermeny i 
beadle^ sheriffs and officers ; citizens^ prentices^ falcon 
ersj guards^ soldiers^ messe?igersj &c. 

SCENE, 

. Dippersedly in various parts of England- 
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ACT I SCENE L 

London. A Room of State in the Palace, 

Ftouriah qf Trumfieta: then Hautboys, Enter^ on one 
sidcf King Henry, Duke of Gloster, Salisbury) 
Warwick, arid Cardinal Beaufort ; on the other ^ 
Queen Margaret, led in by Suffolk ; York, So- 
merset, Buckingham, and others follonoin^, 

Suf, As by your high^ imperial majesty 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 
As procurator to your excellence,^ 
To marry princess Margaret for your grace ; 
So, in the famous ancient city. Tours, — 

'^ At by your high &c.] Vide Hall's Chronicle^ fol. 66, year 23, 
init. Pope. 

It is apparent that this play bejjins where the former ends, and 
continues the series of transactions of which it presupposes the 
first part already known. Tli'.s is a sufficient proof that the se- 
cond and third parts were not written without dependance on the 
first, though they were printed as coniaining a complete period of 
history. Johnson. 

* At procurator to your excellence, Stc] So, in Holinshed, p. 625: 
'♦ The tnarquesse of Suffolk, as procurator to kinjj Henrie, es- 
poused the said ladie in the church of Saint Martins. At the 
which marriaffe were present the father and mother of the bride; 
the French king himself that was uncle to the husband, and the 
French queen also that was aunt to the wife. There were also the 
dukes of Orleance, of Calabre, of Alanson, and of Brk\.^vcv<&) %^'»i^ 
▼en carles, twelve harons, twenty bishops,*' &.c Stec*oen3. 

T&is passage Holinshed transcribed •Der&atim itom \U3X. 

MaUAie< 
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In presence of the kings of France and Sicil, 
The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and Alencon« 
Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty reverend bish- 
ops,— 
I have pcrform'd my task, and was espous'd : 
And humbly now upon my bended knee* 
In sight of England and her lordly peers, 
Deliver up my title in the queen 
To your most gracious hands, that are^ the substance 
Of that great shadow I did represent ; 
The happiest gift that ever marquess gave, 
The fairest queen tiiat ever king received. 

A". Htn, Suffolk, arise. — Welcome, queen Margaret: 
I can express no kinder sign of love, 
Than this kind kiss.— O Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend mc a heart replete with thankfulness! 
For thou hast given mc, in this beauteous face, 
' A world of earthly b'cssings to my soul, 

* If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 

< Q. jWJir. Great king of England, and my gracious lord ; 
' The mutual conference* that my mind hath had— -> 
' By day, by night ; waking, and in my dreams ; 

* In courtly company, or at my beads,-~ 

' With you mine alder-liefest sovereign,* 
« Makes mc the bolder to salute my king 

* With ruder terms ; such as my wit affords, 
' And over-joy of heart doth minister. 

* K, Hen. Her sight did ravish : but her grace in speech, 



3 — that are — ] i. e. to the g^cious bands of you, my sove^ 
rei^, who are, &c. In the old play the line stands : 

** Unto your gracious excellence that are" &c. Malone, 

4 The mutual conference — ] I am the bolder to address you, hav- 
ing already familiarized you to my imagination, yohmon, 

s . mine alder-liefest tovereign,"] Alder-iievest is an old Eng- 
lish word given to him to whom the speaker is supremely attach-^ 
ed : liewst being the superlative of the comparative levar, rather, 
from lief. So, Hall in his Chronicle, Henry VI, folio 12 : « Ryght 
liyghe and mighty prince, and my ryght noble, and, after one, 
levest lord.'* Warburton, 

Alder-liefest is a corruption of the German word aldre-liebsU, 
beloved above all things, dearest of all. 

The word is used by Chaucer *, and is put by Marston into thA 
mouth of his Dutch courtesan ; 

*' O mine alder^iefest \oNt,'* Succm. 
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« Her words y-clad with wisdom's majesty, 

« Makes me, from wondering fall to weeping joys ;• 

< Such is the fulness of my heart's content. — 

* Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love. 

Jill, Long live queen Margaret, England's happiness ! 
Q, Mar, We thank you all. \^Flourit/l. 

' Su/i My lord protector, so it please your grace, 
Here are the articles of contracted peace, 
Between our sovereign and the French king Charles^ 

* For eighteen months concluded by consent. 

Glo. [reads] Imprimis, It ia agreed between the 
French king^ Charles'^ and William de la Poole^ marquess 
of Suffolk^ ambassador for Henry king of England^^^that 
the said Henry shall esfiouse the lady Margaret^ daughter 
unto Reignier king ofJsTafileH^ Si cilia ^ and Jerusalem ; and 
crown her queen of England^ ere the thirtieth of May next 
ensuing ^'i—^AXGiny'^-^That the diitchy of Anjou and the 
county of Maine^'' ahall be released and delivered to the 
king her father — 



• Make* meyfrom wondering, fall to weeping joys ;] This 'weep- 
ing jqy^ of which there is no trace in the original play, Shakspeare • 
was extremely fond of; having introduced it in Much Ado about 
Nothing, King Richard II, Macbeth, and King Lear. This and the 
preceding speech stands thus in the original play in quarto. I 
transcribe them, that the reader may be the better able to judge 
concerning my hypothesis ; and shall quote a few other passages 
for the same purpose. To exhibit all the speeches which Shak- 
speare has altered, would be almost to print the two plays twice : 
** ^een. The excessive love I bear unto your grace, 
" Forbids me to be lavish of my tongue, 
^' Lest I should speake more than beseems a woman. 
" Let this suffice; my bliss is in your liking; 
•• And nothing can mak^ poor Margaret miserable 
•* Unless the irowne of miglitie England's king. 
** Fr. King. Her lookes did wound, but now her speecli 
dolh pierce. 
" Lovely queen Margaret, sit down by my side ; 
" And uncle Gloster, and you lordly peeres, 
" With one voice welcome my beloved queene." Malone, 

7 — and the county of Maine. "] So the chronicles ; yet when 
the Cardinal afterwards reads this article, he says : ** It is fuvUxcr 
agpreed — that the duchies of Anjoy and Maine shall be released 
and delivered over,"*^ &c. But the ivords in the instrunicnt covvVd 
not thus vary, whilst it was passing from the huuds oV X-^^'i tiv^'c 
t& those of the Cardinal. For the inaccuracy Slxakspeave tkvw&X.' 
Mr»wer^ the author of the or/gi nal play not havmg^ bt^in c^uWt'j ^it 
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K, Hen. Uncle, how now ? 

Glo, Pardon me, gracious lord , 

Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 

K, Hen, Uncle of Winchester, I pray, read on. 

Win, Item,— /if is further agreed between themy^hat 
the dutchies of Anjou and Maine shall be releasvd and de* 
liver ed over to the king her father ; and she sent over of the 
ting of England's own /iro/ier cost and charges^ without 
having dowry, 

K, Hen, They please us well.— Lord marquess, kneel 
down; 
We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the sword.— 
Cousin of York, we here discharge your grace 
From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full expir'd.— 
Thanks, uncle Winchester,- Gloster, York, and Buck- 
ingham, 
Somerset,. Salisbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great favour done. 
In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come, let us in ; and with all speed provide 
To see her coronation be perform'd. 

[^Exeunt King, Queen, and Sct. 

Glo, Brave peers of England, pillars of the state, 

* To you duke Humphrey must unload his grief, 

* Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 

< What ! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 

< His valour, coin, and people, in the wars I 
'*• Did he so often lodge in open fields 

< In winter's cold, and summer's parching heat, 

* To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
f And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 
' To keep by policy what Henry got ? 

* Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 

* Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious Wurwick, 
^ Receiv'd deep scars in France and Normandy ? 

* Or hath my uncle Beaufort, and myself, 

it. This kind of inaccuracy is, I believe, peculiar to our poet; 
for I liave never met with any thing similar in any other writer* 
He has again fallen into the saso^ Vxci^xo^mt^ vti i(^ 'c Weiltkifi 
JSrtc^miL Malotit. 
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With all the learned council of the realmt 
Studied so long, sat in the council-house, 
Early and late, debuting to and fro 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe? 
And hath hia highness in his inftJicy 
Been crown'd* in Parb, in despite of foes ? 
And shall these labours, and these honours, die ^ 
Shall Henry's conquest, Bedford's vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counsel, die ? 
O peers of England, shameful is this league ! 
Fatal this man'iage ! cancelling your fame ; 
Blotting your names from books of memory; 
Razing the characters of your renown; 
Defacing monuments of conquered France ; 
Undoing all, as all had never been ! 

< Car, Nephew, what means this passionate discourse ^ 
This peroration with such circunistuuce l ^ 
For France, 'tis ours ; and we will keep it still. 

* Glo. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can ; 

* But now it is impossible we should : 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules tlie roast. 
' Hath given the dutchies of Anjou and M.dije 

* Unto the poor king Reignicr, whose large :;t.yle 

* Agrees not with the leanness of his purse.* 

♦ ScU, Now, by the death of him that died for all, 

* These counties were the keys of Normandy :— 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant son ? 

' War, For grief, that they are past recovery: 
< For, were there hope to conquer them again, 
^ My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes no tears.. 
^ Anjou and Maine ! myself did win them both ; 
' Those provinces these arms of mine did conquer : 

* And arc tlie cities,^ that I got with wounds, 

• Been crtyarCd — ] The word Been was supplied by Mr. Stec- 
vens. Maione. 

9 This peroration wtk suck circumstance?'^: This speecli crowded 
with so mtny instances of aggravation, yohnson, 

^ — — whose large style 
Agrees not viith the leanness of his purse'] So, Holinshcd t 
**King Reigner hir fatlier, for all !iis long stile, bad too sliort a 
purse to send his daughter honourably to the king hir spowsc '* 

Maione-. 
A Jm/ate tAe eitia^ &c.J The indignatioa of yTvrNVic^Xi xidX&r 
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* Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? 

* Mort Dieu ! 

* York. For Suffolk's duke — may he be suffocate, 

* That dims the honour of this warlike isle ! 

* France should have torn and rent my very heart> 

* Before I would have yielded to this league. 
' I never read but England's kings have had 

* Large sums of gold, and dowries, with their wives : 

* And our king Henry gives away his own, 

* To match with her that brings no vantages. 

* Glo, A proper jest, and never heard before, 

* That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth, 

* For cost and charges in transporting her ! 

* She should have suiid in France, and starv'd in France, 

* Before 

* Car, My lord of Glostcr, now you grow too hot; 

* It was the pleasure of my lord the king. 

* Glo, My lord of Winchester, I know your mind; 
' 'Tis not my speeches that you do mislike, 

' But 'tis my presence thai doth trouble you. 
« Rancour will out : Proud prelate, in thy face 
' I see thy fury : if I longer stay, 
' We shall begin our ancient bickerings.^-— 

ral, and I wish it had beeii better expressed; there is a kind of 
jingle intended in 'wounds and ti^ords. yohnson. 

In the old play the jingle is more striking. ** And must that 
then which we won with our swords, be given away with vsords?^* 

Malone. 
3 — bickerings.'] To bicker is to skirmish. In the ancient me- 
trical romance of Guy Earl of Warvjick^ bl. I. no date, the heroes 
consult whether they should bicker on the walls, or descend to 
battle on the plain. Again, in the genuine ballad of CAevy Chacec 

** Bomen bickartc upon the bent 

" With their browd aras cleare." 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 9: 

** From bickering u-ith his folk to keep us Britains back.** 
Again, in The Spanish Masquerado, by Greene, 1589: " — sundry 
thnes bickered with our men, and gave them the foyle." Again, in 
Holinshed, p. 537: " At another bickering also it chanced that 
the Engflishmen had the upper hand." Again, p. 572: " At first 
there was a sharp bickering betwixt thera, but in the end victorie 
remained with the Englishmen." Levi pugna congredior, is the ex- 
pression by which Barrett in his Alvearies or ^adruple Dictionary, 
1580, explains the verb to bicker. Steepens. 
Bic/^eringf as here used, is quarre\Y\Tv^, ec5K\\ATv\iOTv.^Mr. StefC- 
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Lordings, farewel ; and say, when I am gone^ 

I prophesy *d-—Fi'ance will be lost ere long. [^Exir. 

Car, SOf there goes our protector in a rage. 
'Tis known to you, he is mine enemy: 

* Nay, more, an enemy unto you all ; 

* And no gre^t friend, I fear me, to the king. 

* Consider, lords, he is the next of blood, 

* And heir apparent to the English crown ; 

* Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 

* And all the wealthy kingdoms of the west,* 

* There *s reason he should be displeas'd at it. 

* Look to it, lords ; let not his smoothing ^vords 

* Bewitch your hearts ; be wise, and circumspect. 

< What though the common people favour hhn, 

* Calling YiiWf-^Humfihreyy the good dulce of G loiter ; 

* Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice— 

* Jesu maintain your royal excellence ! 

* With— Goflf fireaerve the good duke Hum^ihrty ! 

< I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloss, 

* He will be found a dangerous protector. 

• Buck, Why should he then protect our sovereign, 

* He being of age to govern of himself ?— 

< Cousin of Somerset, join you with me, 

* And all together — with the duke of Suffolk,— 

* We '11 quickly hoise duke Humphrey from his seat. 

* Car. This weighty business will not bixx>k delay; 

* I 'U to the duke of Suffolk presently. [iixtt^ 

< Som, Cousin of Buckingham, though Humphrey's 
pride, 

* And greatness of his place be grief to us, 

< Yet let us watch the haughty cardinal ; 

< His insolence is more intolerable 

< Than all the princes in the land beside ; 

* If Gloster be displaced, he '11 be protector. 

Buck. Or thou, or I, Somerset will be protector. 



meaning intended to be conveyed,— but merely the vjar of'voards^ 
which Gloster and Winchester waged whenever and wherever 
they met. Am. Edit. 

•» And all the vtealthy kingdoms of the to«f,] Certainly Shakspeare 
Wrote^^^o**. War burton. 

There are wealthy kingvloms in the tuMt as weW a& \tv \^^c eartv 
Mnd the western kingdoms were more likely to be \iv XYift ^"^xsk^^ 
tf the speaker, S^hnson, 
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* Dcspight duke Humphrey, or the cardinal. 

[^Exeunt Buck, and Som. 
Sai. Pride went before, ambition follows him.* 
While these do labour for their own preferment, 
Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 
I never saw but Humphrey duke of Gloster 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 
Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal — 
More like a soldier, than a man o' the church, 
As stout, and proud, as he were lord of ally- 
Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 
Unlike the ruler of a common-weal.— 
Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age i 
Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy house-keeping. 
Hath won the greatest favour of the commons, 
Excepting none but good duke Humphrey.— 
And, brother York,* thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to- civil discipline ;'' 
Thy late exploits, done in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent for our sovereign. 
Have made thee fear'd, and honoured, of the people : — 
Join we together, for the public good ; 
In what we can, to bridle and suppress 
The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 

* I^ide v}ent before, ambition follovoa him.'] Perhaps in this line 
there is somewhat of proverbiality. Thus, in A. of Wyntown'i 
Oon}Ul, B. VIII, ch. xxvii, v. 177 : 

*' Awld men in thare prowerbe sayis, 
** Pryde gtiys befor, and schamc alwayis 
" Foliowys** &c. Steevens. 
So, in Proverbs, xvi, 18: " Pride j^eth before destruction, and 
an haughty spirit before a fall.** Harris. 

And, brother Tort,'] Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, mar- 
pied Cicely, the daughter of Half Nevil, Earl of Westmoreland. 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Salisbury, was son to the Earl of West- 
moreland by a second wife. He married Alice, the only daughter 
of Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, who was killed at the 
siege of Orleans [See this play. Part I, Act I, sc. iii,]; and in 
consequence of that alliance obtained the title of Salisbury in 
1428. His eldest son Richard, having- married the sister and heir 
of Henry Beauchamp Earl of Warwick,^was created Earl of War- 
wick, in 1449. Matone. 

f ' to civil discipline i] This is an anachronism. The pre- 
sent scene is in 1445, hut Richard liuW^o^XvivVvi^^^TtfsXNvc/tto^ 
of Ireland tiU 1449. MuIojk. 
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' With Somerset's and Buckingham's ambition ; 
« And, as we may, cherisli duke Humphrey's deeds, 
« While they do tend the profit of tlie land.* 

* IVar, So God help Warwick, as he loves the land, 

* And common profit of his countr)' ! 

* York. Aiid so says York, for he hath greatest cause. 
SaL Then let 's make haste awuy, and look un^o tlie 

main.' 
War, Unto the main ! O father, Maine is lost ; 
That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win, 

* And would have kei)t, so long as breath did last : 
Main chance, Taher, you meant ; but I meant Maine ; 
Which I will win from France, or else be slain. 

\^Kjcru)U War. and Sal. 
York, Anjou and Maine are given to the French ; 

* Paris is lost ; the state of Normandy 

* Stands on a tickle point, ^ now they are gone : 

* Suffolk concluded on the articles; 

* The peer's agreed ; and Henry was well plcas'd, 

* To change two dukedoms for a duke's fair daughter. 

* I cannot blame them all ; What is *t to ihem ? 

* 'Tis thine they give aw:iy, and not their own. 

* Pirates may make cheap pcnnyworihs of their pillage, 

* And purchase fi iends, and p^ivc to courtezans , 

* Sull revelling, like lorilit*irt?aiiT/*? j;^..;, '--. 

* While asUj^aftfy^wner of the goods 

* \\0Mipi B^ci them, and wri!i«^s his h ii)less hands, 
aid shakes his hcud, and tre muling slands aloof. 



» — tlie firofit of the land.'] I think we might road, more 
clearly— fo proht of the land — i. e. to profit themselves by it ; 
unless *ttnd be written for attend, as in King Bichard II .• 

•* They tend the crowne, yet still with me they slay." 

Stcevcns, 
Perhaps tend has here the same meaning as tender 'v\ the subse- 
quent scene : 

" I tender so the safety of my liep^." 
Or it may have been put for intend; while they have the advan- 
tage of the commonwealth as their object. Malone. 

• Then let '« &c.] The quarto— without such redundancy — 
** C(yine, sonnes, a\\ay, and looke unto the mainc." Stetrens- 

1 on a tickle point,'] Tickle is very frequently used for 

ticklish by poets contemporary with Shakspeare. So, H€i^^c«i^^\» 
Jtronymo, 1C05: 

*' Now siamls our fortune on a tickk poinO Stce^eiu. 
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*Wlule all is sfaar'd, and all is borne away ; 

* Ready to starve, and dare not touch his own. 

* So York must sit> and fret, and bite his tongue, 

* While his own lands are barguin'd for, and sold. 

* MethinkS) the realms of England, France, and Ireland, 

* Bciir that proj)ortion to my flesh and blood, 

* As (lid the f utal brand Althea bum'd, 

* Unto ti-c piincc's heart of Calydon.* 

Ai'ijou drd i\:.'irAe, both given unto the French! 

Cold new*^ for me ; for J had hope of France, 

Even us t have of fertile England's soil. 

A 'lay v\ iij come, when York shall claim his own ; 

A? '' iherofore I will take the Nevils* parts, 

/.' d inake a show of love to proud duke Humphrey, 

An<i- wiien I spy advantage, claim the crown, 

For ' "nat 's the golden mark I seek to hit : 

Noi shall proud Lancaster usurp my right, 

Nur hold his sceptre in his childish fist, 

N-r- wear the diadem upon his head, 

M\ liose church-like humors fit not for a crown. 

Then, York, be still awhile, till time do serve : 

Watch thou, and wake, when others be asleep, 

To pry into the secrets of the state ; 

Till Henry, surfeiting in joys of love, 

With his new bride, and England's dear-bought queen, 

And Humphrey with the peel's be fall'n at jars : 

Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 

W^ith whose sweet smell the air shall be perfum'd ; 

And in my standard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the house of Lancaster; 

And, force perforce, I '11 make him vieM the crown, 

Whose bookish rule hath pull'd fair England down. 

[Exit, 

5 the princess heart of Calydon."] Meleager. Steevens, 

According to tlie fable, Meleagei-'s life was to continue only 
so long as a certain firebrand should last. His mother Althea 
having thrown it into the fire, he expired in great torments. 

Maione. 
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SCENE II. 
The Htme. A Room in the JDuke of Gloster*s House. 

Enter Gloster and the Duchess. 

Duch, Why droops my lord, like over-ripcn'd com, 
Hanging the head at Ceres' plenteous load ? 

* Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows, 

* As frowning at the favours of the world ? 

* Why are thine eyes fix'd to the sullen earth, 

* Crazing on that which seems to dim thy sight ? 

* What sce'st'thou there ? king Henry's diadem, 

* Enchased with all the honours of the world ? 

* If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 

* Until thy head be circled with the same. 

' Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold :*- 

* What, is 't too short ? I '11 lengthen it with mine : 

* And, having both together heav'd it up, 

* We '11 both together lift our heads to heaven ; 

* And never more abase our sight so low, 

* As to vouchsafe one glance unto the ground. 

* Glo. O Nell, sweet Nell, if thou dost love thy lord, 

< Banish the canker of ambitious thoughts : ^ 
« And may that thought, when I imagine ill 

< Against my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 

< Be my last breathing in this mortal world ! 

^ My troublous dream this night doth make me sad. 

* Duch. What dream'd my lord? tell me, and I '11 re- 

quite it 
« With sweet rehearsal of my morning's dream. 

* Glo, Methought, this staff, mine office-badge in court, 

* Was broke in twain ; by whom, I have forjjot, 
^ But, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 

< And on the pieces of the broken wand 

* Were plac'd tlie heads of Edmond duke of Somerset, 

* And William de la Poole first duke of Sufiblk. 

* This was my dream; what it doth bode, God knows. 

' Duch, Tut, this was nothinpj but an argument, 
That he that breaks a stick of Giostcr's rpove, 

< Shall lose his head for his presunipiion. 

I Banish the cancer of ambitious thoughts -.1 So, \\\ K. Iltun 

" CromxreU, I charge thee fling av:ay «m6itio7i.'*' Stcwir.r, 
VOL. X. V 
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' But list to me, my Humphrey^my sweet duke : 

Methought, I sat in seat of majesty, 

In the cathedral church of Westminster, 

And in that chair where kings and queens are crown'd ; 

Where Henr)', and dame Margai*et, kneel'd to me, 

< And on my head did set the diadem. 

< Glo, Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide outright: 

* Presumptuous dame, ill-nurtur'd Eleanor I* 
Art thou not second woman in the realm ; 
And the protector's wife, belov*d of him ? 

* Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command, 

* Above the reach or compass of thy thought ? 
And wilt thou still be hammering treachery, 

* To tumble down thy husband, and tliyself, 

* From top of honour to disgrace's feet ? 
Away from me, and let me hear no more. 

< Duch, What, what, my lord ! are you so cholerick 

< With Eleanor, for telling but her dream ? 

* Next time, I '11 keep my dreams unto myself, 

* And not be check'd. 

* Glo, Nay, be not angry, I am pleas'd again.* 

Enter a Messenger. 

< Mesa, My lord protector, 'tis his highness' pleasure, 
' You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 

' Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.* 
Glo, I go.— Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us ? 

< Duch, Yes, my good lord, I '11 follow presently. 

\_Kxeunt Glo. and Mess. 

* Follow I must, I cannot go before, 

* While Gloster bears this base and humljle mmd. 

* Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

2 ill-nurtur'd Eleanor. ''\ Ill-nurtur*d, is ill-educated. So, in 

Venus and Adonis : 

«* Were I hard-favour'd, foul, or wrinkled-old, 

" Ill-nurtur'd, crooked, churlish, harsh in Toice." Maloiie. 

3 Nay, be not angry ^ &c.] Instead of this line, we have these two 
1) the old play : 

«* Nay, Nell, I '11 give no credit to a dream ; 

** But I would have thee to think on no such things.** 

Malone. 

4 Whereas the king and queen do mean to havak,"] Whereas is the 
same as 'ivhere ; and seems to be brought into use only on account 

cfits bein^ a dissvllable. So, \t\ TKe Tryal of Treasure* \^^*l -. 

♦* Whereas she is resident, 1 rnxxaXtv^e^L^^Xi^?" Sttcww* 
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* I would remove these tedious stumbling-blocks, 

* And smooth my way upon their headless necks: 

* And, being a woman, I will not be slack 

* To play my part in fortune's pageant. 

< Where are you there ? Sir John !* nay, fear not, man, 
i ^Wc are alone ; here *s none but thee, and I. 

Enter Hume. 
Hume. Jesu preserve your royal majesty ! 

< Duc/i. What say'st thou, majesty! I am but grace. 
Hume, But, by the grace of God, and Hume's advice, 

< Your grace's title shall be multiplied. 

Duch. What say'st thou, man ? hast thou as yet conferr'd 
With Margery Jourdain, the cunning* witch ; 
And Roger Bolingbi*oke, the conjurer ? 
jViid will they undertake to do me good ? 

^Jfutne. This they have promised,^to show your 
highness 
A spirit rais*d from depth of under ground, 

< That shall make answer to such (juestions, 

* As by your grace shall be propounded him. 

< Duch, It is enough ;* I '11 think upon the questions ; 

* When from Saint Albans we do make return, 

* We '11 see these things effected to the full. 

* Here, Hume, take this reward ; make merry, man, 

* With thv confederates in this wciorhtv cause. 

[A'avY Ducli, 

^ ' Sir yohn /] A title frequently bestosveil on the clerjj}'. 
See notes on The Merry Wive^ of Windsor ^ Vol. 111. Steevens.' 

Duch. It is enoughs &c.] Tills speech stands thus ui the oM 
quarto: 

*• Elean. Thanks, pfood sir John, 
** Some two days heiir.c, I guess, will fit our time ; 
•* Then see tlnU they he here 
*• For now the king is riding to St. Albans, 
** And all the dukes and earls along witli him. 
•* When they be gone, thv^n safely may they come, 
" And on the backside of mine orchard here 
** There cast their spells in silence of the night, 
** And so re.solve us of the thing we wish :— 
" Till when, drink that for my sake, and so farewell.- * 

Steeveiu . 
Here we have a speech of felines, with different veTa\^c.'A.\\oY\, 
■nd iWfPeTent circumstances, from those of the /w whic\\«kTe%wTtf\. 
Jn nic fbh'o. What imperfect transcript (for 8uc>\ t\\e q^MiScXftV-aA 
keen c^led) ever produced such a variation > Malorxe . 
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* Hume, Hume must make merry with the duchess' 
gold ; 

* Marry-, and shall. But, how now, Sir John Hume ? 

* Seal up your li])s, and give no words but— mum ! 
' The business asketh silent secrecy. 

* Dame Eleanor gives gold, to bring the witch r 

* Gold cannot come amiss, were she a devil. 

* Yet have I gold, flies from another coast : 

* I dare not say, from the rich cardinal, 

* And from the great and new-made duke of Suffolk ; 
' Vet I do find it so : for, to be plain, 

* They, knowing dame Eleanor's aspiring humour, 
' Have hired me to undermine the duchess, 

* And buz these conjurations in her brain. 

* They say, A crafty knave does need no broker ; ' 

* Yet am 1 Suffolk and the cardinal's broker. 

* Hume, if you take not heed, you shall go near 

* To call them both — a pair of crafty knaves. 

* Well, so it stands : And thus, I fear, at last, 

* Hume's knavery, will be the duchess* wreck ; 

* And her attainture will be Humphrey's foil : 

* Sort how it will,' I shall have gold for all. \Exit. 

SCENE ni. 

The same^ A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Peter, and Others^ with Petitions, 

' 1 Pet, My masters, let 's stand close ; my lord pro- 
^ tector will come this way by and by, and then we may 
' deliver our supplications in the quill.* 

7 ...^«. A erafty hname doet need no troAer/] This is a proverbial 
sentence. See Kay's Collection, Steevent, 

8 Sort how it mil,'] Let the issue be what it will. Johnson. 
This whole speech is very different in the original play. Instead 

of the last couplet we find these lines : 

** But whist, Sir John ; no more of that I trow, 

*' For fear you lose your head, before you go." Malone. 

« in the qwll.'] In quill is Sir Thomas Hanraer's reading; 

the rest have— in the quill. Johnson. 

Perhaps our supplications in the (ptill, or in quills means no more 
than our written or p&in^d supplications. We still say, a drawing 
f'n cAali, for a drawing excc\iled\)y l\v^ xxse o^ cXw^. SieewiTu. 
Z^ the quill may mean, with great ex^cVti^%% wA ^"^^^^^^^ 
£!am, or with the utmost putvctji^^ o« cfct^Tw>^^^ -^V^ ^>«^^ 
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« 3 Pet. Many, the Lord protect him, for he *8 a good 
' man ! Jesu bless him ! 

■ 

Enter Suffolk, and Queen Margaret. 

* 1 Pet, Here *a comes, methinks, and the queen with 

* him : I 11 be the first, sure. 

< 2 Pet. Come back, fool ; this is the duke of Suffolk) 

* and not my lord protector. 

< Suf, How now, fellow ? would'st any thing with me ? 

< 1 Pet. I pray, my lord, pardon me ! 1 took ye for my 

* lord protector. 

* Q. Mar, [reading the superscription] To my lord 

< firotector I are your supplications to his lordship ? Let 

* me see them : What is thine ? 

^ 1 Pet, Mine is, an 't please your grace, against John 
« Groodman, my lord cardinal's man, for keeping my house, 

< and lands, and wife and all, from me. 

Suf, Thy wife too? that is some wrong, indeed-— 
What's your'd ?— What 's here I \readH\ Against the 
duke of Suffolk^ for enclosing the commons of Mclford^"^ 
How now, sir knave ? 

2 Pet, Alas, sir, I am but a poor petitioner of our 
whole township. 

Peter. \^fircsenting his petition'] Against my master, 
Thomas Horner, for saying, That the duke of York 
■was rightful heir to the crown. 

* Q. Mar. What say'st tliou? Did the duke of York 

* say, he was rightful heir to the crown? 



seems to be taken from part of the dress of our ancestors, whose 
rufis were quilled. While these were worn, it might be the voj^ue 
to say, such a thing is in the quill, 1. e. in the reigning mode of 
taste. . Toilet. , 

To this observation I may add, that after printin^f began, the 
similar phrase of a thing being in print was used to express the 
same circumstance of exactness. " All this,'' (declares one of the 
quibbling servants in The Tiao Geiitle^nen of Veruna) " I say in 
print, for in print I found it " Steevens. 

In quill may be supjjosed to have been a phrase formerly in use, 
and the same with the French en f/uille, which is said of u man, 
when he stands upright upon his feet without stirring from the 
place. The proper sense of quille in Frencii is a nine-piii, and, 
jn some parts of England, nine-pins are still called cayL; which 
word is used in the statute 33 Henry V III. c. 9 i^ueUexu the 
old British language als»o signifies any piece o£ Vi^oOi 4v\ wvVx^wv. 

Jla-wkiTw* 
N2 
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^ Peter. That my master was?* Noj ibrsooth: tajr 
master said, That he was ; and that the king was an 
usurper. 

^«{/*»'Who is there ? [^enter Sen*ants]— Take this fellow 
in, and send for his master with a pursuiyant presently ; 
—we '11 hear more of your matter before the king. 

[^Exeunt Servants, with Peter. 

* Q. A/ar. And as for you, that love to be protected 
^ Under the wings of our protector's grace, 

< Begin your suits anew, and sue to him. 

[^Tears the fietition, 
^ Away, base cullions !— -Suffolk, let them go. 

* Ml, Come, let 's be gone. [^Jixeunt Petitioners.. 

* Q. Mar, My lord of Suffolk, say, is this the guise^ 

* Is this the fashion in the court of England ? 

* Is this the government of Britain's isle, 

* And this the royalty of Albion's king? 

* What, shall king Henry be a pupil still, 

* Under the surly Gloster's governance ? 

* Am I a queen in title and in style, 

* And must be made a subject to a duke ? 

< I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 

< Thou ran'st a tilt in honour of my love, 

* And stol'st away the ladies' hearts of France ; 

< I thought, king Henry had resembled thee, 

< In couri ge, courtship, and proportion : 
« But all his mind is bent to holiness, 

* To number Ave^Maries on his beads-: 

* His champions are— -the prophets and apostles ; 

* His weapons holy saws of sacred writ ; 

1 That my master viasT] The old copy — that ray mtstrett was ? 
The present emendation was supplied by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and has 
the concurrence of Mr. M. Mason. Stetoent. 

The folio reads — That mv mistres* was; which has been fol- 
k>wed in all subsequent editions. But the context shows clearly 
that it was a misprint for master. Peter supposes that the Qiieen 
Iftid asked, ¥'hether the duke of York had said that his mxister 
(for so he understands the pronoun hem her speech) was rightful 
. heir to the crown. «* That my w,aeter was heir to the crown ! (be 
replies) No, the reverse is the case. My master said, that tlie 
duke of York was heir to the crown" In The Taming of the 
Shrew, mistress and master are frequently confounded. The mis- 
take arose from these words beingj formerly abbreviated in MSS t 

; Am/ utM* stood ht either one or tlht o^}elt.T . Maloac. 
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* His study is his tilt-3rard9 and his loves 

* Are brazen images of canoniz 'd saints. 

* I wouldy the college of the cardinals 

* Woidd choose him pope^ and carry him to Rome^ 

* And set the triple crown upon his head ; 

* That lirere a state fit for his holiness. 

< Suf. Madam, be patient : as I was cause 

< Your highness came to England, so will I 

< In England work your grace's full content. 

* Q. Mar, Beside the haught protector^ have we Beau* 

fortj 

* The imperious churchman ; Somerset, Buckingham; 

* And grumbling York : and not the least of these, 

* But can do more in England than the king. 

* Suf, And he of these, that can do most of all, 

* Cannot do more in England than the Nevils : 

* Salisbury, and Warwick, are no simple peers. 

< Q, Mar. Not all these lords do vex me half so much^ 

< As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 

' She sweeps it through the couit with troops of ladies^ 

< More like an empress than duke Humphrey's wife 9 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen : 

* She bears a duke's revenues on her back,s 

* And in her heart she scorns our poverty : 

* Shall I not live to be aveng'd on her ? 

* Ceintemptuous base-bom callat as she is, 

< She vaunted 'imongst her minions t'other day, 
The very train of her worst wearing-gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 
*Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms' for his daughter. 

* Suf, Madam, myself have lim'd a bush for her;* 

* And plac'd a quire of such enticing birds, 

* That she will light to listen to the lays, 

* And never nM>unt to trouble you again. 

s She heart a duie^s revenuet &c.] See King Henry Villi Act I*, 
•c. i* Malone. 

3 .. tv:o duMoms -»] The duchies of Anjou and Maine, 
which Henry gurrendered to Reignier, on his marriage with 
Margaret. See sc. i. Malone. 

* lim'd a bush for her;"] So, in Arden of Fevertham, 1592: 

" LiTne your twigs to catch this weary bird." S'ffcwn*. 
In the original phy in qtiarto : 
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* So, let her rest : And, mudam, list to me ; 

* For I am bold to counsel you in this. 

* Although we fancy not the cardinal, 

* Yet must we join with him, and with the lordsy 

* Till we have brought duke Humphrey in disgrace. 

* As for the duke of York,^ — this late complaint^ 

* Will make but little for his benefit : 

* So, one by one, we '11 weed them all at last, 

* And you yourself shall steer the happy helm. 

Enter King Henry, York, and Somerset, conversing 
with him; Duke and Duchtas of isLo^'i'E.Viy Cardinal 
Beaufort, Buckingham, Salisbury, and War- 
wick. 

K, Hen, For my part, noble lords, I care not which ; 
Or Somerset, or York, all 's one to me. 

York, If York have ill demean'd himself in France 
Then let him be denay'd* the regentship. 

Som. If Somerset be unwortny of the place, 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him. 

War, Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no, 
Dispute not that ; York is the worthier. 

Car, Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters speak. 

War, The cardinal 's not my better in the field. 

Buck, All in this presence are thy betters, Warwick. 

War, Warwick may live to be the best of all. 

* 6'fl/. Peace, son ; and show some reason, Buck- 

ingham, 

* Why Somerset should be preferr 'd in this. 

* Q, Mar, Because the king, forsooth, will have it so. 
< Glo, Madam, the king is old enough himself to give 

* His censure i'^ tliese arc no women's matters. 

* this late cotnplaint — ] That is, The complaint of Peter 

the armoiircr'a man ap^ainst his master, for saying that York was 
the rightful king. Johnson. 

6 — be denafd — ] Thus the old copy. I liave noted the word 
only to observe, that den ay is frequently used iiistead of deny, 
among the old writers. 

• So, in 'Duieljih Night.- 

" My love can give no place, bide no denay.** Steevem, 

7 — his censure :"] Through all these plays censure is used in an 
indiflTerent sense, simply for judgment or opinion yolmson. 

So, in King Kichard III: 

*' To give your censures in tlaa 'we^^XiVj \i>Mk\EkRai^3* 
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Q. Mar. If he be old enough, what needs your grace 
' To be protector of his excellence ? 

* Glo. Madam, I am protector of the realm ; 
' And, at his pleasure, will resign my place. 

^ Suf. Resign it then, and leave thine insolence. 

* Since thou wert king, (as who is king, but thou ?) 

* The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 

* The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the seas ; 

* And all the peers and nobles of the realm 

* Have been as bondmen to thy sovereignty. 

* Car, The commons hast thou rack'd; the clergy's 

bags 

* Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 

* Sofn. Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 

* Have cost a mass of publick treasury. 

* Buck. Thy cruelty in execution, 

* Upon offenders, hath exceeded law, 

* And left thee to the mercy of the law. 

* Q. Mar. Thy sale of offices, and towns in France^— 

* If they were Imown, as the suspect is greats— 

* Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 

[-KxrV Glo. The Queen dro/ia her fan. 

* Give me my fan :' What, minion ! can you not ? 

\Gives the Duchess a box on the ear, 

* I cry you mercy, madam ; Was it you ? 

* Duch. Was *t I ? yea, I it was, proud French-woman ; . 

* Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I 'd set my ten commandments in your face.' 

K, Hen. Sweet aunt, be quiet; 'twas against her will. 
< Duch, Against her will ! Good king, look to 't in time ; 

* She '11 hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby : 

* Though in this place most master wear no breeches, 
She shall not strike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 

[_Exit Duchess.* 

In other plays I have adduced repeated instances to show the 
word was thus used by all contemporary writers. Steeven*. 

» Ciw tnc my fan :] In the original pVay the Qiieen drops not n 
fim, but 9. glove.' 

" Give me my glove ; why minion, can you not see ?'» Malont . 

9 I'd set my ten commandments in your /ace.'\ So, m Sel\'mM» 
Mfnfieror of the T^iri*, 159^'. ^ ,-. 

'^I would set a tap abroach, and notUvtiR few cS xaj'^wW 

fmi comfnandment^.** Stecocm* 
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* Buck, Lord cardinal, i will follow Eleanor, 

* And listen after Humphrey, how he proceeds: 

* She 's tickled now ;* her fume can need no spurs, 

* She '11 gallop fast enough ^ to her destruction. 

[^Exit Buck. 
lie-enter Gloster. 

* Glo. Now, lords, my choler being over-blown, 

* With walking once about the quadrangle, 

* I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 

* As for your spiteful false objection% 

* Pi'ove them, and I lie open to the law : 

* But God in mercy so deal with my soul, 

* As I in duty love my king and countiy ! 

* But, to the matter that we have in hand : — 

* I say, my sovereign, York is meetcst man 

* To be your regent in the realm of France. 

* S:if, Before we make election, give me leave 

< To show some resson, of no little force, 

* That York is most unmeet of any man. 

' York. I '11 tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. 

< First, for I cannot flatter thee in pride : 

* Next, if I be appointed for the place, 

* My lord of Somerset will keep me here, 

* Without discharge, money, or furniture, 

* Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 

* Last time, I danc'd attendaHce on his will, 

* Till Paris was bcsieg'd, famish'd, and lost. 

1 £xit Duchess."] The quarto adds^ ftiler the exit of Eleanor, 
the following: 

"Xins^. Believe me, my love, thou wert much tobUme. 
*' I would not for a thousand pounds of gold, 
" My noble uncle had been here in place.— 
» But see, where he comes ! I am glad he met her not.** 

Steevent. 
a She^s tickled now,-] Tickled \s here used as a trisyllable. The 
editor of the second folio, not perceiving this, reads—" her fume 
can need no spurs ;" in which he has been followed by all the sub- 
sequent editors. Malone. 

Were Mr. Malone's supposition adopted, the verse would still 
bait most lamentably. I am therefore t;ontent with the emendiu 
tion of the second folio, a book to which we are all indebted for 
restorations of our autlior^s metre. I am unwilling to publish 
what no ear, accustomed to harmony, can endure. Steeveiu, 

' — fast enough — ] Tiie folio reads-^arre enough. Corrected 
i Ijr Mr. Pope. Malone* 
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* JVar, That I can witness; and a fouler fact 

* Did never traitor in the land commit. 

Suf, Peace, hcad-stron,«; Warwick ! 

IVar. Image of pride, why should I hold my peace ? 

JSnter Servants of Suffolk, bringing in Horner and 

Peter. 
Suf. Because here is a Uian uccus'd of treason : 
Pray God, the duke of York excuse himself! 

• Yurk. Doth any one accuse York for a traitor? 

• A''. Hen, What mean'st thou, Suffolk ? tell me : What 

are these P 

< Suf, Please it your majesty, this is the man 

* That dotii accuse his ir. aster of hijjh lre«son : 

* His words were these ; — uiat Richard, duke of York, 

* Was rightful heir unto the English crown; 

* And that your majesty was an usurper. 

* ^. Hen, Say, man, were these thy words ? 

Hbr. An't shall pieuse your majesty, I never said nor 
thought any such matter: God is my witness, I am false- 
ly accused by the viliuin. 

* Pet. B) these tea bones,* my lords, [Jiolding ?//? hia 
^ ha7ids^ he did speak them to me in tlie jijarret one 

* night, as we were scouring*; my lord of York's armour. 

♦ York, Base dunjihiil villain, and ii.echLxiiicul, 

* I '11 have thy head for this thy traitor's speech : — 

* I do beseech your royal majesty, 

* Let him have all tlie rigour of the law, 

Hor, Alasr, my lord, han;j; me, if evci* I spake the 
woi*ds. My accuser is my i)rcnlice; and wJicn 1 did cor- 
rect him for his fault the ether day, he did vow upon 
his knees he would be even with me: I have jjood wit- 
ness of this; therefore, I beseech your majesty, do not 
cast away an honest man for a Aillaiii's accusatioit. 

A' Hen, Uncle, what shall we Say to tliis in law ? 

< Glo. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 

* Let Somerset be regent o'er the French^ 

* By thete tenifones, &c.] We have just heard a Duchess threaten 
to tet her ten c&tMnandments in the face of a Qiieen. I'lie jests 
in this play turn rather too much on the enumeration of fingers. 

This adjuration is, however, very ancient. So, in The longer 
thou livest the onore Fool thou art, 1570: -j 

*< By tliese tenne bonee I will, I have -Bwome." Stcewm* ^ti Jj 
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' Because in York this breeds suspicion : 

* And let these have a day appointed them* 

* For single combat, in convenient place ; 

* For he hath ^^dtness of his servant's malice : 

< This is tiic law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 
K, Hen, Then be it so.« My lord of Somerset, 



< And let thete have a day appointed them &c.] In the original 
play, quarto 1600, the corresponding lines stand thus : 

<* The law, my lord, is this. By case it rests suspicious, 
" That a day of combat be appointed, 
" And these to try each other's right or wrong, 
** Which shall be on the thirtieth of this month, 
" With ebon staves and sandbags combating, 
•« In Smithfield, before your royal majesty." 
An opinion has prevailed that The vjhole Contention, &c. printed 
in 1600, was an imperfect surreptitious copy of Shakspeare's play 
as exhibited in the folio; but what spurious copy, or imperfect 
transcript taken in short-hand, ever produced such variations as 
these ? Malone. 

Such varieties, during several years, were to be found in every 
MS. copy of Mr. Sheridan's then unprinted Duenna, as used in 
country theatres. The dialogue of it was obtained piece-meal, 
and connected by frequent interpolations. Steevens* 

<^ K. Hen. Then be it so. &c.] These two lines I have inserted 
from the old quarto ; and, as I think, very necessarily. For, with- 
out them, the king has not declared his assent to Gloster's opi- 
nion ; and the Duke of Somerset is made to thank him for the 
regency before the king has deputed him to it. Theobald. 

The plea urged by Theobald for their introduction is, that 
otherwise Somerset thanks the king before he had declared his 
appointment; but Shakspeare, I suppose, thought Henr>''s assent 
might be expressed by a nod. Somerset knew that Humphrey's 
doom was final ; as likewise did the Armourer, for he, like Somer- 
set, accepts the combat, without waiting for the king's confirn^a- 
tion of what Gloster had said. Shakspeare therefore not having 
introduced the following speech, which is found in the first copy, 
we have no right to insert it. That it was not intended to be pi*e- 
served, appears from the concluding line of the present scene, in 
which Henry addresses Somerset ; whereas in the quarto, Somer- 
set ^o« out, on his appointment. Tins is one of those minute cir- 
cumstances which may be urged to show that these plays, how- 
ever afterwards worked up by Shakspeare, were originally the 
production of another author, and that the quarto edition of 1600 
was printed from the copy originally written by that author, who- 
ever he was. Malone. 

After the lines inserted by Theobald, the king continues his 
fpeech thus : 
^ " ■ over the French ; 
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Wc make your grace lord regent o'er the French. 
• Som, I humbly thank your royal majesty. 

Hor. And I accept the combat willingly. 

Pet. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight ; * for God's sake, 

* pity my case ! the spite of man prevaileth against me. 

* O9 Lord have mercy upon me I I shall never be able 

* to fight a blow : O Lord, my heart ! 

Glo, Sirrah, or you must fight, or else be hang'd. 

* JT. Hen. Away with them to prison : and the day 
^ Qf combat shali be the last of the next month.— 

* Come^ Somerset, we '11 see thee sent away. [^Exeunf. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. The Duke of Gloster's Garden. 

Enter'' Ma&gert Jourdain, Hume, Southwell, ara(/ 

BOLINGBROKE. 

* Hume. Come, my masters ; the duchess, I tell you, 

* expects performance of your promises. 

* Boling, Master Hume, we arc therefore provided : 
*'\Vill he!" ladyship behold and hear our exorcisms?* 



** And to defend our rights 'gainst foreign foes, 
'* And so do good unto the realm of France. 
** Make haste, my lord ; 'tis time that you were gone • 
*• The time of truce, I think, is full expir'd. 

** Som. I hnmbly thank your royal majesty, 

•• And take my leave, to post with speed to France. 

\_Exit Sooner set. 

**King. Come, uncle Gloster; now let 's have our horse, 
•« For we will to St. Albans presently. 
" Madam, your hawk, they say, is swift of fliprht, 
** And we will try how she will fly to-day." [^Exeunt oinnti 

Steevens. 

f Enter &c.] The quarto reads : 

Enter Eleanor^ Sir John ffwm, Poger Bolingbrooh a conjurer ^ and 

Margery yourdaine a tuitch* 

"Eleanor. Here, Sir John, take this scroll of paper here, 
•* Wherein is writ the questions you shall ask : 
** And I will stand upon this tower here, 
*• And hear the spirit what it says to you ; 
" And to my questions write the answers down." 

l^Shegoes up to the tovjcr. 
Steevens. 

8 .1—. our exorcisms ?] The word exorcise^ and lU dccvviddlRt»^ 
are used by Sbsikspcsire in an uncommon sense. Vol aiSL tiOsffff 
VOL. X. O 
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* Hume, Ay ; What else ? fear you not her courage. 

* Boling, I have heard lier i»eported to be a woman 

* of an invincible spirit : But it shall be convenient, mas- 
*ter Hume, that you be by her aloft, while we be busy 

* below ; and so, I pray you, go in God's name, and leave 

* us. [exit Hume] ' Mother Jourdain, be you prostrate, 

* and grovel on the earth :— * John Southwell, read you ; 

* and let us to our work. 

Enter Duchess, above, 

* Duch, Well said, my masters j and welcome all. To 

* this geer ; the sooner the better. 

* BoUng, Patience, good lady; wizardsknow their times: 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night,* 

writers it means to lay spirits, but in these plays it invariably, 
means to raise them. So, in Julius Casar, Ligarius says— 

" Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur'd up 

" My mortified spirit** M. Mcuon. 

^ Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night,"] The silent of the 
night is a classical expression, and means an interiunar night.-* 
Atnica silentia Ittfue. So, Pliny, Inter omnes verd convenit, vtilissimi 
in coitu ejus sterni, quern diem alii interlunii, alii silentis luna ap- 
pellant. Lib. XVI, cap. 39. In imitation of this language, Mil- 
ton says : 

** The sun to me is dark, 

** And silent as the moon, * 

** When she deserts the night, 

" Hid in her vacant interiunar cave." Warburton, 
I believe this display of learning might have been spared. 
Silent, though an adjective, is used by Shakspeare as a substan- 
tive. So, in The Tempest, the vast of night is used for the g^at- 
est part of it. The old quarto reads, the silence of the night. The 
variation between the copies is worth notice : 

" Bolingbrooke makes a circle. 
*' Bol. Dark night, dread night, the silence of the night, 
** Wherein the furies mask in hellish troops, 
** Send up, I charge you, from Cocytus* Isike 
•* The spirit Ascalon to come to me ; 
** To pierce the bowels of this centrick earth, 
" And liither come in twinkling of an eye ! 
•* Ascalon, ascend, ascend !** 
R a speech already quoted from the quarto, Eleanor says, 
they have — 

«* — — cast their spells in silence of the night. ^* 
And in the ancient Interlude of Nature^ b\. V. wo date» is the 

rjuune expression : 
" Who taught the nygbtyngaU to TecovAe>aes^^ 
^'Her strange entuiies in sylentt of tKc nygKt?** 
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* The time of nipjht when Troy was set on fire ; 

* The time when screech-owls ciy, and ban-dog^s howl,^ 

* And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves, 

* That time best fits the work we have in hf.nd. 
< Madam, sit you, and fear not ; whom we raise, 

* We will make fast within a hallow 'd verge. 

^Here they perform the cereinoniea afifiertainiti^^ and 
tnake the circle; Bolingbrokc, or Southwell, readti^ 
Conjuro te, ^c. It thunders and lighttns terriblij ; 
then the s/iirit riaeth. 

* Sfiir, Adsum. 

* M, Jourd. Asmath, 

* By the eternal God, whose name and power 

* Thou tremblcst at, answer that 1 shall ask ; 

* For, till thou speak, thou slialt not pass IVom hence. 

* 5/iir. Ask whatthou wilt:— That I had said and done l^ 



AgmiD^ in The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher : 
" Through still silence of the nights 
" Guided by the glow-worm's lig-ht." Steevcns. 
Steevens's explanation of this passage is evidently right; and 
Warburton's observations on it, thongl) long, learned, and labo- 
rious, are nothing to the purpose. Bolingbrokc does not talk of 
the silence of the moon, but of the siK-nce of the ni^ht; nor is 
he describing the time of the month, but the hour of the night. 

AI. Alason. 



1 ban-dogs hovil^l ^ ^^'*' nnacquaintod with the etymo- 

logy of this word, till it was pointed out to mc by an incfciiious 
correspondent in the Supplement to Tke Gentlcman^s Magnzive^ 
for 1789, who signs himself D. T. ** Shakspcare's ban- Jog (says 
he) is simply 9l village-dog j or "mast iff, which was formerly called 
a band'dogt per syncopen, bandog." In support of this opinion he 
- quotes Caius de canibus Britannicis : ** Hoc genus canis, etiam ca- 
tenarium, ^ catena vel ligamento, qua ad januas interdiu dttinr- 
tur, ne Ixdat, et tamen latratu terre.it, appcllatur — Rusticos, 
shepherds* dogs, mastivest and bandogs^ nominavimus." Stee'oens. 

Ban-dog is surely a cormplion of band-dog ; or rather the first 
d is suppressed here, as in other compoiuid words. Cole, in his 
Diet. 1679, renders ban-dog, canis catenatus. Malone. 

3 ■ That I had said and do7ie /] It was anciently believed 

that spirits, who were raised by incantations, remained above 
ground, and answered questions with reluctance. See both Lucau 
and Statius. Steevens. 

So the Apparition says in Macbeth : 
"Dismiss me. — Enough !" 
The words "That I had said and donel« ate tvot Vti V>cvt^ o^'^ 
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Doling. Fir at ^ nf the king. What shall of him become?^ 

[Reading out of a paper. 

S/iir, The duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose ; 
Ihit him outlive, and die a violent death. 

\yU the Spirit sfieaks^ South, writes the answer. 

Ruling. What fate awaits the duke of Suffolk ? 

'S/iir. By wiiter shall he die, and take his end. 

lioling. ll'hat shall befall the duke of Somerset? 

•Sy//>. Let him shun castles; 
Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains, 
'I'lian where castles mounted stand.'* 
» Have done, ior more I hardly can endure. 

' Butln^. Descend to darkness, and the burning lake : 
* False hend, avoid 1^ 

\_ Thunder and lightning. Spirit descends. 



What 



at shall of him become?! Here is another proof of 
already suj^jjested. In the quarto 1600, it is con- 



what has been 

r.ertid between Mother Jourduin an'l Bolinj^broke that he should 
frame a circle, &c. and that she sliouUl "fall prostrate to the 
ijTOiMul,*' t(» "whisper witli tlie devils below/' (Southwell is 
not introduced in that piece.) Accordingly, as soon as the in- 
cantations l)eg:in, BoUngbroke reads the questions out of a paper, 
as here. But our poet lias expressly said in the preceding part 
of this scene that Southwell was to read them. Here, however, 
he inadvertently follows his original as it lay before him, for- 
getting that consistently with what he had already written, he 
should have deviated from it He has fallen into the same kind 
of inconsistency in Romeo and Juliet, by sometimes adhering to 
and sometimes deserting the poem on which he formed thaiC 
tragedy. Malone. 

< Than to here castles mounted stand. '\ I remember to have read 
tliis prophecy in some old Chronicle, where, I think. It ran thus: 

" Safer shall he be on sand, ' 

" Than where castles mounted stand:*' 
at present I do not recollect where. Steevens. 

9 False fiend, avoid f] Instead of this short speech at the dis* 
mission of the spirit, the old quarto gives us the following : 
" Then down, I say, unto the damned pool 
*« Where Pluto in his fiery waggon sits, 
" Riding amidst the sing'd and parched smoaks, 
" The road of Dytas, by the river Styx ; 
" There howle and bum for ever in those flamest 
«* Rise, Jordanc, rise, and stay thy charming spells :— 
"'Zounds ! we are betrav'dV 
M/^fas 18 written by mistake for Ditis.lVie ^vXlvNt caafe ^ !«*» 
which is used instead of the uom\iMX\\N^>5:rT^oTfiV>\wv«sfc«s^ 
author. 
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£nter York and Buckingham, hastily y with their 

Guards^ and Others. 

< York, Lay hands upon these traitors, and their trash. 

* Beldame, I think, we watch 'd you at an inch.— 

* What, madam, are you there? the king and commonweal 

* Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains ; 

< My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 

* See you well guerdon'd for these good deserts. 

* Duch» Not half so bad as thine to England's king^ 

* Injurious duke ; that threat'st where is no cause. 

*Buck, True, madam, none at all. What call you 
this? ^Shewing her the papers. 

< Away with them ; let them be clapp'd up close, 

< And kept asunder: — You, madam, shall with us:— 

< Stafford, take her to thee. — \_Exit, Duch.yrom above. 

< We '11 see your trinkets here all forthcoming ; 

< All. — Away! \_^Exvunt Guards^ with South. Boling. Hfc, 

* York. Lord Buckingham, methinks,* you watch'd her 

well: 

* A pretty plot, well chosen to build upon ! 
Now, pray, my lord, let 's see the devil's writ. 
What have we here ? \^Reads. 
The duke yet lives^ that Henry shall depose; 

But him outlivey and die a violc7it death. 

* Why, this is just, 

* .4io tCj jEacidoy Romanos vincere posse. 
Well, to the rest : 

TeU mcy'' what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk? 

So, in Thomas Drant's translation of the fifth Satire of ^oract, 
1567: 

" And by that meanes made manye soules lord Ditis hall 
to seeke.*' Steevens. 
Here again we have such a variation as never could have arisen 
from an imperfect transcript. Malone. 

Lord Buckingham, methinhy &c.] This repetition of the pro- 
phecies, which is altogether unnecessary, after what the specta- 
tors had 'heard in the scene immediately preceding, is not to be 
found in the first edition of this play. Pope. 

They are not, it is true, found in this scene, but they are re- 
]>eated in the subsequent scene, in which Buckingham brings an 
account of this proceeding to the king. This also is a variation 
that only could proceed fwm various authors. Malone. 

7 Te//me, &c. ] Yet these two words were i\ot \t\ Wve v^^^ 
^rad by BoUngbroke, which York has now in hva YiftXid*, itfst VB^' 

3. 
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By water shall he dicy and take his end^^^ 
What shall betide the duke of Somerset f^^ 
Let him shun castles; 
Safer shall he be ufion the sandy fikuns^ 
Than nvhere castles mounted stand, 

* Come, come, my lords ; 

* These oracles are hardily attain'd, 

* And hardly understood.® 

' The king is now in progress towards saint Albans^ 

< With him, the husband of this lovely lady : 

' Thither go these news, as fast as horse can carry them ; 
' A sorry breakfast for my lord protector. 

< Biick. Your grace shall give me leave, my lord of 

York, 

* To be the post, in hope of his I'eward. 

< York. At your pleasure, my good lord.— Who *8 with- 
^ in there, ho I 

Enter a Servant. 

< Invite my lords of Salisbury, and Warwick, 

' To sup with me to-morrow night.— Away! \JExeunt. 

they in the original play. Here we have a species of inaccaracy 
peculiar to Shakspeare, of which he has been guilty in other 
places. See p. 129-30, where Gloster and Winchester read the 
same paper differently. Malone. 

• Thete oracles are hardily attained. 
And hardly understood.'] The folio reads— A^2r<//y. Malone. 

Not only the lameness of the versification, but the imperfection 
of the sense too, made me suspect this passage to be corrupt, 
York, siezing the parties and their papers, says, he 'U see the 
devil's writ ; and finding the wizard's answers intricate and am* 
biguous, he makes this general comment upon such sort of intel- 
ligence, as I have restored the text : 

These oracles are hardily attained, 
And hardly understood. 
i. e. A great risque and hazard is run to obtain them ; and yet, 
af^er these hardy steps taken, the informations are so perplexed 
that they are hardly to be understood. Theobald. 

The coirection made by Mr. Theobald has been adopted by 
the subsequent editors. Malont. 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

^ Saint Albans. 

Enter £lng Henrt^ Queen Margaret, Gloster, Car- 
dinal, and Suffolk, with Falconers hollaing, 

< Q. Mar, Believe me, lords, for flying at the brook,^ 
I saw not better sport these seven years' day : 

Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out.^ 

< jr. Hen, But what a point, my lord, your talcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the resti* — 

To see how God in all his creatures works I 
'Yea, man and birds, are fuin of climbing high.^ 

^•"^^far fiying at the brook,"] The falconer's term for hawking 
kt water-fowl, yohnson. 

* I the wind vta* very high i 

Jnd, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out.] I am told by a gen* 
leman, better acquainted with falconry than myself, that the 
neaiung, however expressed, is, that the wind being high, it M^as 
;en to one that the old hawk had flown quite away ; a trick which 
lAwks often play their masters in windy weather. Johnson. 

m t ' old yoan had not gone out."] i. -t. the wind being high it 
WW ten to one that old Joan would not have taken her flight at 
tbegame. Percy. 

The ancient books of hawking do not enable me to decide on 
the merits of such discordant explanations. It may yet be re- 
mmrked, that the terms belonging to this once popular amnsc- 
ncnt were in general settled with the utmost precision ; and I 
may at least venture to declare, that a mistress might hare been 
kicpt at a cheaper rate than a falcon. To compound a medicine 
to eure one of these birds of worms, it was necessary to destroy 
BO fewer animals than a lamb, a cuher, a tigeon, a buck and a cat. 
I have this intelligfence from the Booke of Haukiuge, &c. bl. 1. no 
iaete. This work was written by dame July ana Bemes, prioress 
of the nunnery of Sopwell, near St. Albans, (where Shakspeare 
has flxed the present scene) and one of the editions of it was 
piynted at Westmettre by Wynkin de Worde, 1496, together with au 
additional treatise on Ashing. Steevens. 

• But nahat a point, my lord, your falcon made, - 

And vihat a pitch slie flevs above the rest!] The variation be- 
tween these lines and those in the original play on which this is 
founded, is worth notice : 

" Uncle Gloster, how high your hawk did soar, 

" And on a sudden souc^d the partridge dovjn.^* Malone, 

3 ——arc fain of climbing high ] Fain, in this place» signifies 
,fond. So, in Heywood*.s Epigrams on Proverbs, 1562*. 
. « Fayre words make fooles/ainc,^ Sieeocnt* 
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Suf, No marvel, an it like your majesty, 
My lord protector's hawks do tower so well ; 
They know their master loves to be aloft,* 

* And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch. 
' Glo, My lord, 'tis but a base ignoble mind 

* That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 

< Car, I thought as much ; he 'd be above the clouds. 

< Glo, Ay, my lord cardinal; How think you by that? 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to heaven ? 

* K. Hen. The treasury of everlasting joy! 

' Car. Thy heaven is on earth ; thine eyes and thoughts 
^ Beat on a crown,* the treasure of thy heart ; 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer. 
That smooth'st it so n> ith king and commonweal I 

< Glo, What, cardinal, is your priesthood grown per- 

6mtory ? 

* Tantane a?ihfuft caletttibus ira? 

' Churchmen so hot? good uncle, hide such malice ; 
' Witli such holiness can you do it l^ 

4 to be aloftf'] Perhaps alluding' to the adag^e : 

** High-flying hawks are fit for princes." 
See Hay's Collection. Steevens. 

^ • thine eyea and thoughts 
Beat on a croiun,"] To bait or beat, (bathe) is a term in fal- 
conrv . yohnson* 

To bathet and to beat^ or bate, are distinct terms in this diver- 
sion. To bathe a hawk was to wash his plumage. To beat, or bate, 
was to flutter with his wings. To beat on a crown, however, is 
equivalent to an expression which is still used — to hammer, i. e. 
to work in the mind. Shakspeare has employed a term somewhat 
similar in a preceding scene of the play before us : 
" Wilt thou still be hafnm^ring treachery '*' 
But the very same phrase occurs in Lyly's Maid's Metamor- 
phosis, 1600 ; 

** With him whose restless thoughts do beat on thee." 
Again, in Doctor Dodypoll, 1600 : 

** Since my mind beats on it mightily." Steevens. 

« With such holiness can you do /^^] Do what ? The verse W£^nts 
a foot J we should read : 

With such holiness canyon not do it? 
Spoken ironically. By holiness he means hypocrisy: and saySi 
have you not hypocrisy enough to hide your malice ? Warburton. 

The verse is lame enough after the emendation, nor does the 
negative particle improve the sense. When words are omitted 
it is not often easy to say what they were if there is a perfect, 
sense withoiutthem. I read, but somewhat at random: 
^ cAitrehman^ vihh tuck holiMss can jou doit? ■ 
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* Suf, No malice, sir; no more than well becomes 
^ So good a quarrel, and so bad a peer. 

Glo, As who, my lord ? 

Suf. Why, as you, my lord ; 

An 't like your lordly lord-protectorship. 

Glo. Why, Sufiblk, Enj^land knows thine insolence. 

Q. Mar, And thy ambition, Gloster. 

K, Hen, I pr'ythee, peace, 

Good queen ; and whet not on these furious peers, 
For blessed are the peacemakers on earth. ''^ 

Car, Let me be blessed for the peace I make, 
Against this proud protector, with my sword ! 

Glo, 'Faith, holy uncle, 'would 'twere come to that ! 

\_Aitidc to the Cardinal. 

< Car, Marry, when thou dar'st. [Aside, 
. * Glo, Make up no factious numbers for the matter, 

* In thine own person answer thy abuse. [Aside, 

* Car, Ay, where thou dar'st not peep : an if thou dar'st, 
' This evening, on the east side of the grove. [Aside, 

< K, Hen, How now, my lords ? 

* Car, Believe me, cousin Glosteri 
< Had not your man put up the fowl so suddenly, 
*We had had more sport. — Come witli thy two-hand 

sword. [Aside to Glo. 

Glo. True, uncle. 

Car, Are you advis'd ? — ^the east side of the grove ? 
Glo, Cardinal, I am with you.' [Aside, 

The transcriber saw chttrchman]\x^i above^ aad therefore omit- 
ted it in the second line. Johnson. 

— canyon do it ?] The old play, quarto 1600, reads more in- 
telligibly,—" Good uncle, can you dote?** Malone. 

7 — blessed are the peacemakers on earth."] See St^ Matthew 
cb. ▼, ver. 9. Reed, 

* — Come tvith thy tvio-hand sv3ord» 

Glo. 7>«f, uncle, are ye advis*d? — the east side of the grove? 

Cardinal f I am Viith ^-om.] Thus is the whole speech placed 
to Gloster, in all the editions : but, surely, with great inadver- 
tence. It 18 the cardinal who first appoints the east side of the 
grove for the place of duel.- and how finely does it express his 
rancour and impetuosity, for fear Gloster should mistake, to re- 
peat the appointment, and ask his antagonist if he takes him 
right! Theobald. 

The Pao hand sword is mentioned by HoVmsheA, VoV. VW, '^. 
953: '^'^ And be that touched the tawnie shle\d, s\iO>Ad c^X ^ 
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K, Hen, Why, how now, uncle Glostcr? 

* GVo. Talking of hawkinc; ; nothing else, my lord.— 
Now, by God's mother, priest, I 'II shave your crown 

for this, 
* Or all my fence shall fail.* \A%id€, 

* Car. Mfdice teifiBum ; > V Aside 
' Protector, see to 't w ell, protect yourself. 3 •- 

A". Hen, The winds grow high ; ^o do your stomachs, 
lords.«* 

spear on foot with a target on his arme, and after to fight with a 
tviO'hand sviord.*^ Steevens. 

In the original play the cardinal desires Gloster to bring "his 
sword and buckler. " Tlje tvio-haml ^-xuord was sometimes called 
the long sivord, and in common use before the intix)duction of the 
rapier. Justice Shallow, in The Merry Hives of Windsor, boasts 
of the exploits he had performed in his youth with this instru- 
ment. — See Vol. III. Malone. 

* ■ my fence shall fail.'] Fence is the art of defence. So, 
in Muck Ado about Nothing: 

" Despight his nice jence, and his active practice." Steevens, 

^ The winds grovi high; so do your stomachs, lords."] This line 
Shakspeare hath injudicioush* adopted from the old play, chang- 
ing only the word color [clioler] to stomachs. In tlie old play the 
altercation appears not to be concealed from Henry. Here Shak- 
speare certainly intended that it sliould pass between the Car- 
dinal and Gloster aside, ' and yet he has inadvertently adopted a 
line, and added others, tliat imply that Henry has heard the ap- 
pointment they have made. Malone. 

* I do not perceive any inadvertence in the adoption of the line, 
or in tlie additions alluded to by Mr. Malone : — The altercation 
and appointment between Gloster and the Cardinal was certainly 
intended to be aside; nor do I perceive where the fault complained 
of exists. It a])peara that the king was perfectly acquainted with 
the rooted enmity between Gloster and the Cardinal, and his sus- 
picion must have been excited by the very circumstance of their 
holding conversation apart. Their mutual anger is represented 
as working so pouerfull} on their feelings as to deprive them of 
the consciousness of being liable to observation, until they arc 
awakened to a sense of their imprudence by the abrupt question 
of the king, whose suspicious they mutually endeavour to divert: 
but again thrown off their guard, every sense absorbed in their 
unappeasable fury, they burst out afresh, which draws from the 
king a mild and touching reprimand, perfectly in character. 

This scene, so beautifully descriptive of the triumph of the an- 
giy passions, over prudence and re?isorv, \& i\o\. owly misunder- 
' stood, bat a'jused and mutUatedby My. MsXowt, v^VvVv^tX^ftft^ 
fktifirable Steevens passes it over as V? \xA>woT\Vi^ oS: Ttf3«i\RR^ w^ 
t/ie g-i^ant/c Johnson himself abandoxxsVvs. ^a.NOtv\fc\ft>aafcTN«Rx- 
iess knife of a clumsy operator. Amxr, Editor. • 
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w irksome is this musick to my heart ! 

den such strings jar, what hope of harmony ? 

ray, my lords, let me compound this strife. 

r an Inhabitant of Saint Albans, crying^ A Miracle ! * 

b. What means this noise ? 

iw, what miracle dost thou proclaim ? 

hab. A miracle ! a miracle ! 

f. Come to the king, and tell him what miracle. 

hab. Forsooth, a blind man at saint Alban's shrine, 

lin this half hour, hath recciv'd liis sight ; 

an, that ne'er saw in his life before. 

r. Hen. Now, God be prais'd ! that to believing souls 

es light in darkness, comfoit in despair ! 

r the Mayor of Saint Albans, and his Brethren ; and 
MPCOX, borne betiveen two fieraona in a Chair ; his 
'/e and a great Multitude following. 

Car. Here come the townsmen on procession, 
present your highness with the man. 
C. Hen. Great is his comfort in this earthly vale, 
Jiough by his sight his sin be multiplied. 
7lo. Stand by, my masters, bring him near the king, 
i highness' pleasure is to talk with him. 
IT. Hen. Good fellow, tell us here the circumstance, 
at we for thee may glorify the Lord. 
it, hast thou been long blind, and now restor'd ? 
nfi. Bom blind, an 't please your grace. 
ife. Ay, indeed, was he. 
f. What woman is this? 
ife. His wife, an 't like your worsliip. 
'o. Had'st thou been his mother, thou could'st havr 

better told. 
fen. Where wert thou born? 

OT/i. At Berwick in the north, an 't like your grace. 
r. Hen. Poor soul 1 God's goodness hath been great 

to thee : 
never day nor night unhallow'd pass, 

— crying, A "Miracle I] This scene is founded on a story 
I Sir Thomas More has related, and which he say* ^^* cowx- 
Mted to bim by h'la father. The impostor** name \% wc^N. 
Tued, but be w&s detected by Humphrey DuVte o^ GVc»\et 
the manner here represented. See his workSi p. l^Ai**-^^^' 
MaAme. 
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* But still remember what the Lord hath done. 

* Q, Mar. Tell me, good fellow, cam'st thou here by 

chance, 

* Or of devotion, to this holy shrine ? 

< Sim/i. God knows, of pure devotion ; being cali'd 

< A hundred limes, and oftner, in my sleep. 

< By good saint Alban ; who said,— 5zm/icoa:,* corner 

< Comcy offer at my ahrine^ and I will help, thee. 

* Wife, Most true, forsooth ; and many time and oft 

* Myself have heard a voice to call him so. 

Car. What, art thou lame ? 

Simfi. Ay, God Almighty help me ! 

Suf. How cam'st thou so ? 

Simti. A fall off a tree. 

Wife. A plum-tree, master. 

Glo. How long hast thou been blind f 

Simfi. O, bom so, master. 

Glo. What and would'st climb a tree ? 

Simfi. But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 

* Wife. Too true ; and bought his climbing very dear. 

* Glo. 'Mass, thou lov'dst plums well, that would'st 

venture so. 

< Simp. Alas, good master, my wife desir'd some dam- 

sons, 

* And made me climb, with danger of my life. 

* Glo. A subtle knave I but yet it shall not serve.— 

* Let me see thine eyes : — wink now ; now open them ^— 

* In my opinion, yet thou see'st not well. 

< Simp. Yes, master, clear as day; I thank God^ and 

saint Alban. 
Glo. Say'st thou me so ? What colour is tliis cloak of? 
Simp. Red, master ; red as blood. 
Glo. Why that 's well said : What colour is my gown of? 
Simp, Black, forsooth ; coal-black, as jet. 
if. Hen. Why then, thou know'st what colour jet is of? 

2 — — toAo said — SimpcoXf &c.] The former copies: 

— wAo saidi Simon, comes 

ComCf offer at my shrine^ and I vsill help thee. i 

Why Sim^y The chronicles, that take notice of Gloster^ de- I 

feeling this pretended miracle, tell us, that the impostor, who as- ■ 

serted himself to be cured ofbWwdTvcM, nv^a caVisA Sauiuier 5irfii^ M 

cox — Simon was therefore a com\\>t\oTv. Theobald. ^ 

It would seem better to read Stmpcox j fct \i\»s3a. ^Vgi^W^ 

Al/proiiabUlty been put by contcactAoaViiXXifc^l*^^"^^^ 
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Suf, And yet, I think, jet did he never see. 

do. But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a many. 

* Wife, Never, before this day, in all his life. 
Clo, Tell me, sirrah, what 's my name ? 
Simti, Alas, master, I know not. 

Glo, What 's his name ? 

Sim^i. I know not. 

Glo. Nor his? 

Simji. No, indeed, master. 

Glo, What's thine own name? 

Simju Saunder Simpcox, an if it please yoii, master. 

Glo, Then, Saunder, sit thou there, ^ the lyinj^cstknavi 
In Christendom. If thou hadst been bom blind. 
Thou might' St as well have known our names,'* as thus 
To name the several colours we do wear. 
Sight may distinguish of colours; but suddenly 
To nominate them all, 's impossible.* — 
My lords, Saint Alban here huth done a miracle ; 
And would ye not think that cunning^ to be great, 
That could restore this cripple to his legs?^ 

Simfi. O, master that you could 1 

Glo. My masters of Saint Albans, have you not, bca- 
,dles in your town, and things culled whips ? 

May, Yes, my lord, if it please your grace. 

Glo, Then send for one presently. 

May. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither straiglit. 

[KxU an Atlcndanr 

Glo, Now fetch me a stool hither by and by. [v/ stool 
brought out.'\ Now, sirrah, if you mean to save yourself 
from jvhippmg, leap over tliis stool, and run away. 

Simfi. Alas, master, I am not able to stand alone : You 
^ about to torture me in vain. 

3 — sit thou there,"] I have supplied the pronoun — thou, for 
the sake of metre. Steepens, 

^ — our names,'] Old copy, redundantly — all our names. 

Steevens, 

* To nominate the^n all, '* impossible."] Old copy ; 

■ it is iinpossible. Stecvens. 

^ —that cunning — ] Folio — it cunning^. Corrected by Mr. 
Howe. That was probably contracted In the MS. ^X. Malonc. 

^— — /'<' hhie^sPI Old copies, redundauUy— U>\uft\c^ cRaiiv? 

SuevuNK. 
VOL, X, p 
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Re-enter Attendant, itnth the Beadle. 

Glo, Well, sir, we must have you find your legs. Sir- 
rah beadle, whip him till he leap over that same stool. 

Bead, I will, my lord.— Come on, sirrah; off with 
your doublet quickly. 

Simp. Alas, master, what shall I do ? I am not able to 
stand. 

[j^fter the Beadle hath hit him once^ he leafia over the 
Stooiy and runs away ; and the Peofile follow^ and 
cryy A Miracle ! 

* K. Hen. O God, sec'st thou this, and bear'st so long ? 

* Q. Alar. It made me laugh, to see the villain run. 

* G/o. Follow the knave ; and take this drab away. 

* fVi/e. Alas, sir, we did it for pure need. 

Glo. Let them be whipped through every market- 
town, till they come to Berwick, whence they came. 

[^Exeunt Mayor, Beadle, Wife, ^c. 

< Car, Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to day. 
' Siif. True ; made the lame to leap, and fly away. 

* Glo. But you have done more mii'aclcs than I ; 

< You made, in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly.* 

Enter Buckingham. 

< K. Hen. What tidings with our cousin Buckingham ? 

< Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold.' 
' A sort of naughty persons, lewdly bent,*— 

« — V3hole tmvna to fly. '\ Here in the old play the Kingf adds : 
<* Have done, I say ; and let me hear no more of £at." 

Steevens. 

D Such as my Iieart doth tremble to unfold. &c."] In the original 
play the corresponding speech stands thus ; and the variation is 
worth noting : 

" m news for some, my lord, and this it is, 

" That proud dame Elinor, our protector's wife, 

" Hath plotted treasons 'gainst the king and peers, 

•*By witchcrafts, sorceries, and conjurings: 

** Who by such means did raise a spirit up, 

** To tell her what hap should betide the state; 

"But ere they liad finish'd their devilish drift, 

" By York and myself they were all surpriz'd, 

" And here's the answer the devil makes to them."*' Malone. 

^ A sort lewdly benty'] Levidly, in this place, and in some 

others, does not signify 'wantonly,' but wickedly, Steevetu. 
The word is so used in old acts of parliament. A^ort is a oam- 

1^ patiy. Malone, 
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* Under the countenance and confederacy 

* Of lady Eleanor , the protector's wife, 

* The ringleader and head of all this n^ut,— 

* Have practis'd dangerously against your stale, 
^ Dealing with witches, and with conjurers: 

* Whom we have apprehended in the fact; 

* Raising up wicked spirits from under ground, 

* Demanding of king Henry's life and death, 

* And other of your highness' privy council, 

* As more at large your grace shall understand. 

< Car, And so, my lord protector, by this means 
^ Your lady is forthcoming^ yet at London. 

< This news, I think, hath turn'd your weapon's edge ; 

* 'Tis like, my lord, you will not keep your hour. 

\^jlMf to Glo. 

* Glo, Ambitious churchman, leave to afflict mv heart I 

* Sorrow and grief have vanquish'd all my powers : 

* And, vanquish'd as I am, I yield to thee, 

* Or to the meanest groom. 

* K, Hen, O God, what mischiefs work the wicked ones; 

* Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby i 

* Q, Alar, Gloster, see here the tainturc of thy nest ; 

* And, look, thyself be faultless, thou wert best. 

< Glo, Madam, for myself,^ to heaven I do appeal, 

* How I have lov'd my king, and commonweal : 

< And, for my wife, I know not how it stands ; 

< Sorry I am to hear what I have heard : 

< Noble she is; but if she have forgot 

* Honour, and virtue, and convers'd with sucli 

* As, like to pitch, defile nobility, 

* I banish her, my bed, and company ; 

* And give her, as a prey, to law, and shame, 

< That hath dishonoured Gloster's honest name. 



2 Tour lady is forthcoming — ] That is, your lady is in custody. 

yohmon. 

3 Madam, for myself &c.] Thus in the original play : 

" And pardon me, my gracious sovereign, 

*• For here I swear unto your majesty, 

" That I am guiltless of these heinous crimes, 

** Which my ambitious wife hath falsely done : 

** And for she would betray her sovereign lord, 

" I here renounce her from my bed and board ; 

** And leave her open for the law to judge, 

<' Unless she cle^r herself of this foul deed.** ACoUmc. 
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< K. Htn. Well, for this night, we will repose us here: 
' To-morrow, toward London, buck again, 

* To look into this business thoroughly, 

' And call these foul offenders to their answers; 
' And poise the cause in justice' equal scales, 

* Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause pre- 

vails.* [/'VowmA. Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
-London. The Duke of York's Garden. 

F.nter York, Salisbury, and Warwick. 

* York, Now, my good lords of Salisbury and Warwick, 

* Our simple supper ended, give me leave, 

* In this close walk, to satisfy myself, 
« In craving your opinion of my titlc> 

* Which is infallible,* to England's crown. 

* HaL My lord, I long to hear it at full. 

War, Sweet York, begin : and if thy clahn be good, 
The Nevils arc thy subjects to command. 
York, Then thus :— 

* Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons : 

* The first, Edward the Black Pnnoe, prince of Wales ; 

< The second, William of Hatfield ; and the third, 

< Lionel, duke of Clarence ; next to whom, 

< Was John of Gaimt, the duke of Lancaster: 

< The fifth, was Edmond Langley,* duke of York? 

< The sixth, was Thomas of Woodstock* duke of Oloster j 

< \\'illiam of Windsor was the seventh, and last. 



4 Andpoisf the cause injustice* equal scales, 

Whojse beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails.'] The 
sense will, I think, be mended if we read in the optative mood: 
justice* equal scale, 
Whose beam stand sure, '•johose rightful cflu*e prevail ! 

5 Wiich is infallible,'] I know not well whether he means the 
oi)inion or the title is infallible. Johnson. 

Surely he means his title* Malone. 

^ The fifth, vms Edmond Langley, &c.] The author of the ori- 
ffinal play bias i^orantly enumerated Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March, as Edward's fifth son; and Tev^t%tiv\fc^\3afcl^>jSsftQf York 
asi^divard'aseco/tdson, Malone, 
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< Edward, the Black Prince, died before his father; 

< And left behind him Richard, his only son, 

< Who, after Edward the Third's death, reign'd as kinj; ; 

< Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaster, 

* The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 

* Crown*d by the name of Henry the Fourth, 

« Seiz'd on the realm ; depos'd the rightful king ; 

» Sent his poor queen to France, from whence she cam^, 

* And him to Pomfret ; where, as all yoii know,^ 

* Harmless Richard was murdcr'd traitorously. 

* War, Father, the duke hath told the truth ; 

* Thus got the house of Lancaster the crown. 

* York. Which now they hold by force and not by 

right ; 

* For Richard, the first son's heir being dead, 

* The issue of the next son should have reign'd. 

* SaL But William of Hatfield died without an heir. 

* York, The third son, duke of Clarence, (from whose 

line 

* I claim the cro^vn) had issue — Philippe, a daughter, 

* Who married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 

* £dmund had issue — Roger, earl of March : 

* Roger had issue — Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 

' * Sal, This Edmund,* in the reign of Bolingbroke, 

* As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 

< And, but for Owen Glcndower, had been king, 

< Who kept him in captivity, till he died.* 

7 — — as all you <fnoTO,] In the orif^nal play the words are, *' — 
as you both know.** This mode of phraseolog'y, when the speaker 
addresses only two persons, is peculiar to Shakspeare. In King 
Henry IV ^ P. II, Act III, sc. i, the King addressing Warwick 
and Surrey, says — 

" Why then good morrow to you a//, my lords." Malone, 

8 This Edmund, &c.] In Act II, sc. v, of the last play, York, 
to whom this is spoken, is present at the death of Edmund Mor- 
timer in prison; and the reader will recollect him to have been 
married to Owen Clemlower's daughter, in The First Part 6f 
King Henry IV. Ritson. 

» Who kept him in captivity, till he died"] The historians as 
well as the dramatick poets have been strangely mistaken con- 
cerning this Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, who was so far 
from being " kept in captivity till he died," that he ap^e«T« \t^ 
have been at liberty during the whole reign o? Kati^ V\«xstn "V 
and to hare been trusted and employed by him ; and l\vtx^ i» 

. P2 
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* But, to the rest. 

< York. His eldest sister, Anne* 

proof that he ever was confined, as a state-prhoner, by King 
Henry IV Bein^ only six years of agp at the death of bis father 
in 1398, he was delivered by Henry in ward to his son Henry 
Prince of Wales ; and diirinfj the whole of that reign, being a 
minor and related to the family on the throne, both he and his 
brother Roger were under tlie particular care of the King. At 
the age of ten years, in 1402, he headed a body of Hereford- 
shire men against Owen Glcndower ; and they being routed, he 
was taken prisoner by Owen, and is said by Walsingham to have 
contracted a marriage with Glendower's daughter and to have 
been with him at the battle of Shrewsbury ; but I believe the 
story of his being affianced to Glendower*s daughter is a mistake, 
and that the historian has confounded Mortimer with Lord Grey 
of Ruthvin, who was likewise taken prisoner by Glendower, and 
actually did marry his daughter. Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March niarried Anne Stafford, the daughter of Edmond Earl of 
Staflbrd. If he was at the battle of Shrewsbury he was proba- 
bly brought there against his will, to grace the cause of the rebels. 
The Percies, in the manifesto which they published a little before 
that battle, speak of him, not as a confederate of Owen's, but 
as the ripfhtful lieir to the crown, whom Owen had confined, and 
whom, finding that the King for political reasons would not 
ransom him, they at their own cliarges had ransomed. After 
that battle, he was certainly \inder the care of the King, he and 
his brother in the seventh year of that reign having had annui- 
ties of two hundred pounds and one hundred marks allotted to 
them, for their maintenance during their minorities. 

In addition to what I have already said respecting the trust re-.' 
posed in him during the whole reign of King Henry V, I may 
add, that in the sixth year of that Kii^, this Earl of March was 
with the Earl of Salisbury at the siege of Fresnes; and soon af- 
terwards with the King himself at the siege of Mehm. In the 
same year he was constituted Lieutenant of Normandy. He at- 
tended Henry when he had an interview with the French King» 
&c. at Melun, to treat about a marriage with Catharine, and^he 
accompanied the Qjieen when she returned from France in 1422y 
v/ith the corpse of lier husband. 

One of the sources of the mistakes in our old histories concern- 
ing this Earl, I believe was this : he was probably confounded with 
X)ne of his kinsmen, a Sir John Mortimer, who was confined far 
a long time in the Tower, and at last was executed in 1424- That 
person, however, could not have been his uncle, for he had but one 
legitimate uncle, and his name was Edmond. The Sir John Mar« 
timer, who was confined in the Tower, was perhaps cousin ger- 
man to the last Edmond Earl of March, the illegitimate son of 
Jiis uncle Edmond. 
Lionel duke of Clarence was a^anceA^o'EXvT.^aJociOKvOKvt^^ais^ 
tcr of the Earl of Ulster, in bis Xeivd^t v^«cs\ wA waaRs^5!»xfi5ci 
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My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard, earl of Cumbridj^jc ; who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifih son. 
By her I claim the kinj^dom : she was heir 
To Roger, earl of March ; who was tlic son 
Of Edmund Monimer; who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence: 
So, if the issue of the elder sc»n 
Succeed before the younger, I am king. 

* War, What plain proceedings are more plain thaB* 
this ? 

Henry doth claim the crov.n from John of Gaunt< 
The fourth son ; York claims it from the third. 
Tin Lionel's issue fails, his should not reign : 
It fails not yet; but flourishes in ihec. 
And in thy sons, fair slips of such a stock.— 
Then, father Salisbuiy, kneel we both together ; 
And, in this private plot,* be we the first. 
That shall salute our rightful sovereign 
With honour of his birthiight to the crown. 
Both. Long live our sovereign Richard, En;^land's kingi 

* York. We thank you, lords. But I am not your king 
< Till I be crown 'd ; and that my sword be slain'd 
•"With heart-blood of the heuic of Lancaster: 

* And that 's not suddenly to be perform 'd ; 

* But with ud\*ice, and silem secrecy. 

* Do you, as I do, in these dangerous days, 

* Wink at the duke of Suffolk's insolenre, 

* At Beaufort's pride, at Scmcrsei's aivibi'jon, 

* At Buckingham, and all the crevr of them, 
*Till they have snar'd the shVpherd of the flock, 

* That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey: 

Lionel, liavrnj^ been born in 1338, might have had his danphter 
Philippa in 1354. Philippa, I find, was married in 1370, at tlio ap^c 
of sixteen, to Edmond Mortimer Earl of Mard), who was him- 
self born in 1351. Their son Roger was born in 1371, and must 
have been married to Eleanor, the daughter of the Earl of Kent, 
in the year 1388.. or 1389, for their daughter Anne, w ho married 
Richard Earlof Cambridije, was born in 1389. Edmoml Mortimer, 
Roger's eldest son, (the Mortimerof Shakspeare'siT/w^ HeJirvIV) 
was born in the latter end of the year 1392; and consequently 
-when he died in his castle at Trim in Ireland, in \4^4-5« "^^ ^%& 
^irty-ttt'o years old. J/a/onc. 



'/>n'vaeefiiot,1 Sequestered spot of grouitd. Malone, 



••3EV, 
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* 'Tis that they seek ; and they, in seeking that, 

* Shall find their deaths, if York can prophesy. 

* Sal, My lord, break we oflF; we know your mind at 

full. 

♦ War. My heart assures me,^ that the earl of War- 

wick 

< Shall one day make the duke of York a king.. 

« York, And, Nevil, this I do assure myself,— 

* Richard shall live to make the earl of Warwick 

' The greatest man in England, but the king. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The same, A Hall of Justice. 

Trumfiets soitnded. Enter King Henry, Queen Marga- 
ret, Gloster, York, Suffolk, and Salisbury ; rhe 
Duchess 0/ Gloster, Margery Jourdain, South- 
well, Hume, and Bolingbroke, under guard. 

< A". Hen, Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, Glos- 

ter*s wife : 
« In sight of God, and us, yovir guilt is great; 

* Receive the sentence of the law, for sins 

« Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death .p— 

* You four, from hence to prison back again ; 

[To Jourd. life, 

* From thence, unto the place of execution : 

* The witch in Smithfield shall be burn'd to ashes, 

* And you three sHall be strangled on the gallows.—^ 
' You, madam, for you arc more nobly bom, 

* Despoiled of your honour in your life, 

< Shall, after three days' open penance^ done, 

* Live in your country here, in banishment, 

< With sir John Stanley, in the isle of Man. 

< Duch, Welcome is banishment, welcome were my 

death. 



2 My heart assures mc,! Instead of this couplet, we find in tlic 
old play no less than ten lines; so that if we suppose that piece ttf 
be an imperfect transcript of this, we must acknowledge the tran- 
scriber had a .s^od sprag memory, for he remembered what he 
never coiilcl have either heard or seen. lUf alone. 

3 ,, — aftjer three days* open penance — ] In the original pJay the 
King particularly specifics t\u» mode o^ \wit\w\cc •. " Thou shalt ftM 

days do penance barefoot, in tVie »\.YfceV8»V^«t^\aX&%\\^^\^^ %«.. 
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*Glo. Eleanor, the luw, ihou scest, halh judged ihcc; 
'I cannot jusiify \v)u)ni the Kiw condemns. — 

[Jixeu?i ^ ^// tr D u c h e > s, i: n d th c c- i h v r fi rin oner a ^ .§■ ua rded , 
\line eves are full of tears, niv heail of prrief. 
Ah, Humphrey, this dishonour hi thine ajj;e 
Win bring thy head -with sorrow to the ground !— 
I beseech your majesty, f;i\e me leave to go; 
5oniow would solace, and mine are would ease.* 

* A'^ Hvn. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloster: ere thou go, 
jive up thy stafl*; lltniy will to himself 

Protector be : and Ciod shall he my hope, 
Vly stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet ;* 
\.nd go in peace, Humphrey ; no less belovM, 
Than when thou wcrt protector to thy king. 

* Q, Mar, I see no reason, why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child.— 

Jiod and king Henry govern England's helm :* 

}ive up your staff) sir, and the king his realm. 

< Glo, My staff ?— here, noble Hem^', is my staff: 

Vs willingly do I the same resign, 

Vs e'er thy father Henry made it mine ; 

nd even as willing at thy feet I leave it, 

s others would ambitiously receive it. 

^arewei, good king: When I am dead and gone, 

[ay honourable peace attend thy throne ! \^Exit. 

* Q. Mar. Why, now is Henry king^ and Margai*et 

queen; 

* Sorrov) vjould solace, and mine age vtoiild ease."] That is, Sorrow 
Kild have, sorrow requires, solace, and age requires ease. 

yohnson, 

• — lantern to my feet/] This image, I think, is from our Li- 
rgy : " — a lantern to myfeety and a light to my patlis." 

Steerent^ 
6 God and King Henry go'cem England*she\m :] Old copy— r^a/w. 

Steevens. 
The word realm at the end of two Imes together is displeasing; 
d when it is considered that much of this scene is written in 
yme« it will not appear improbable that the author wrote, go* 
m £ngland*s helm, yohnsan. 
So, in a preceding scene of this play : 

*' And you yourself shall steer the happy helm.*^ Steevem* 
Dr. Johnson's emendation undoubtedly sbouVdbeTtc€v9^'^sMi^ 
e text' So, in Corioianu^.' 
*' — anrf yovL slander 
*' The MfM of the 4tafc>** Maltme. 
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* And Humphrey, duke of Gloster, scarce himselfv 

* That bears so shrewd a maim ; two pulls at once^— 

* His lady banish 'd, and a limb lopp'd oflF; 

'•This staff of honour raught:" — * There let it standi 
« Where it best fits to be, in Henry's hand. 

* Sttf, Thus dmops this lofty pine, and hangs his sprays ; 

* Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her yovmgest days.* 

' York, Lords, let him go.' — Please it your majesty) 

< This is the day appointed for the combat ; 

' And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
' The armourer and his man, to enter the lists, 
' So please your highnoss to behold the fight. 

* Q, Mar, Ay, good my lord ; for purposely therefore 
*I-.eft I the court, to see this quarrel tried. 

' A'. Hen, C)' (iod's name, see the lists and all things 
fit; 

< Here let them end it, and God defend the right! 

* York. I never saw a fellow worse bested,* 

* Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellantf 

* The servant of this armourer, my lords. 



7 This staff of honour rawght:] Raught is the ancient preterite 
of the verb reach, and is frequently used by Spenser; as ia.the 
following instance : 

" He trained was till riper years he raught.** Stenem. 
Rather raftf or reft, the preterite of reave,* unless reached were 
ever used with the sense of arrachery Fr. that is, to snatch, take 
or pull violently away. So, in Peelc's Arraygnement of Parti, 1584: 
** How Pluto raught queene Ceres daughter thence." 

Rhton. 

8 Thus Eleanor* s pride dies in Yxtv youngest days."] This expression 
lias no meaning, if we suppose that the word i^ refers to Eleanor, 
who certainly was not a young woman. We must therefore sup* 
pose that the pronoun her refers to pride, and stands for itif^ 
license frequenth practised by Shak8peai*e. M. Maion, 

Or the meaning may be, in her, i. e. £leanor*s youngest days ^ 
power. But the assertion, which ever way understood, is untruep 

MaUme. 

Suffolk's meaning may be : — The pride of Eleanor diet b^brt it 
has reached maturity It is by no means unnatural to suppose, that 
bad the designs of a proud woman on a crown succeeded, she 
might have been prouder than she was before. Stee%)eni, 

^ Lords, let him ^o 1 i e. Let him pass out of your thooglits. 
Duke Humphrey had already \e5\ \\\e ^Ibl^. Stcroeiu. 

1 — — rjorse bested,"] In ai worse v^^'t. ^luuon. 
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J^ntery on one aide, Horxer, and hia Xeighbours^ dnnk^ 
ing to him ao much that he is drunk ; and he enters bear- 
ing hia staff ivith a aa?id'bag Jaate?ied to it;"^ a dru?n be^ 
fore him; at the other aidc^ Peter, tvith a drum and a 
similar ataff; accompanied by Preiiticea drinking to him, 

1 JSTeigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you in a 
cup of sack ; And fear not, neighbour, you shall do well 
enough. 

2 JVeigh. And here, neighbour, here 's a cup of char- 
neco.^ 

3 JVeigh, And here 's a pot of good double beer, neigh- 
bour: drink, and fear not your man. 

Hor. Let it come, i' faith, and I '11 pledge you all ; And 
a fig for Peter ! 

1 Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and be not afraid. 

2 Pren, Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy muster ; fight 
for credit of the prentices. 

Peter. I thank you all : * drink, and pray for me, I 

• pray you ; for, I think, I have taken my last draught 

* in this world.** — Here, Robin, an if I die, I give thee 
my apron ; and. Will, thou shait have my hammer : — 
and here, Tom, take all the money that I have.— O 

• — w/'rA a tand-img fattened to it i] As, according to the old 
'laws of duels, kniglits were to fight with tlie lance and sword; so 
those of inferior rank fought with an ebon staiFor battoon, to the 
fiirther end of which was fixed a bag crammed hard with sand. 
To this custom Hudibras has alluded in these humorous lines: 
** £ngag'd with money-bags, as bokl 
** As men with tand-bags did of old." JVarbu? ton. 

3 — a cup of charneco.'] A common name for a sort of swert 
wincy as appears firom a passage in a pamphlet, intitlcd The Din- 
coaery of a Lotidon Monster y called the Black Dog rf Navgatc, 
printed 1612: " Some drinking the neat wine of Orleunce, some 
the Gascony, some the Bourdeaux. There wanted neither slierr}-, 
sacJc, nor charneco, maligo, nor ambcr-coloiir*d Candy, nor liquor- 
ish ipocras, brown beloved bastard, fat Aligant, or any quick- 
. spirited liquor." And as charneca is, in Spanish, the name of a 
kind of turpentine -tree, I imagine the growtti of it was in some 
.district abounding with tliat tree ; or that it had its name from a 

certain flavour resembling it. Warburton. 

4 I have taken my last draught in this world.'] Gay has borrowed 
this idea in his What d*ye call it, where Peascod says : 

•• Stay let me pledg-e — *tis my last earthly iiqucr ** 
VeBscod'a subsequent bequest is likewise copv^ boTEi "fieXfiV^ 
^vision of his moveables, Steevens . 
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Lord) bless me, I pruy God! for I am never able to 
deal with my master, he hath leanit so much fence al- 
ready. 

Sal, Come, leave your drinking, and fall to blows.— 
Sirrah, what 's thy name ? 

Peter, Peter, forsooth. 

Sal, Peter ! what more ? 

Peter, Thump. 

Sal. Thiiiupl then sec thou thump thy master well. 

Hor, Masters, I am come hither, as it were, upon my 
man's instij^ation, to prove him a knave, and myself an 
honest man : * and touching the duke of Yorkr— will 
* take my death, 1 never meant him any ill, nor the king, 
nor the queen : * And therefore, Peter, have at tlice with 
a downriglit blow, as Be vis of Southampton fell upon 
Ascapurt. ' 

* Y,ork, Despatch : — this knave's tongue begins to dou- 
bk'.« 



« — «5 Bevis of Southampton fell upon A^capart.'^ I have added 
tliis from Ihc old quarto. Warburton. 

Ascapart — the plant of the .stor>- — a name familiar toourances* 
tors, is mcntior.ctl by Dr. Donne : 

" Those Ji-aiptvtSf men ])iff enough to throw 
" Cliaring-cross tor u bar,** &c. Johnson, 

The figures of these combatants are siillpresen'ed on the gates 
of Southampton. StecveiiA'. 

Shakspcai'e not having adopted these words, according to the 
hypothesis already stated, they ought perhaps not to be here in- 
troduccd. However, I am not so wedded to my own opinion, as 
to oppose it to so many preceding editors, in a matter of so little 
importance. Malone, 

6 — • this hiave^s tonguebegins todoublc."] So, in HoUnshed,wh09e 
narrative Shakspeare has deserted, by making the armourer con- 
fess treason : 

" In the same yeare also, certeine armourer was appeached of 
treason by a servant of his owne. For proofe whereof a daie ww 
giuen them to light in Smithfield, insomuch that in conflict the 
said armourer was ouercome and slaiiie ; but yet by misgoiieming 
of himself. For on the moiTOw, when he should hauecometothe 
iicld fresh and fasting, his neighbours came to him, andgaue him 
wine and strong drink in such excessive sort, that fae was there- 
with distempered, and reeled as he went; and so was slain with- 
out guilt: as for the false seruant, he lined not long," Slc 

By favor of Craven Ord, Esq. 1 have now before me the origi- 

nal Exchequer record of expeivcea a.\.let\OLWv^x\v\* xsA^vnynJUe com- 

hat. From iience it appears VViaX.\^'v\\\acai C^\nra«^« •- ' 
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♦ Sound trumpets, alarum to the combatants. 

[^jilarum. They Ji^ht^ and Peter strikes down his 
waster, "* 

Hor, Hold, Peter, hold 1 I confess, I confess treason. 

^Dies. 

* York. Take away his weapon : — Fellow, thank God, 

♦ and the good wine in thy master's way. 

< Peter, O God ! have I overcome mine enemies in 

* this presence ? O Peter, thou hast prevailed in right 1 

K, Hen, Go, take hence that traitor from our sight; 
For, by his death, we do perceive his guilt:'' 
And God, in justice, hath revcal'd to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow. 
Which he had thought to have murder'd wrongfully. — 
Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. [^Exeunt, 



was not killed by his opponent John Davy, but worsted, and ine< 
mediately afterwards hanged. The following is the last article in 
the account; and was struck off by the Barons of Exchequer, 
Isecause it contained charges unauthorised by the SheriSs. 

•' Also paid to officers for watchyng of ye ded"" 
man in Smyth felde ye same day and ye nyghte af- 
tyr yt ye bataill was doon, and for hors hyre for ye 
ofiiceres at ye execucion doying, and for ye hang- s. d. 

man's labor, xj». vi<i. ^Sum xij.vii. 

" Also paid for ye cloth yat lay upon ye ded man 
in Smyth felde, viijd. 

^ Also paid for 1 pole and nay His, and for settyng 
up of ye said mannys hed on london Brigge, v. <i.»»_ 

The sum tolal of expence incurred on this occa- 
sion was £.10 18 9 

I know not why Shakspcare has called the Armourer Horner. 
The name of one of the Sheriffs indeed was Home, as appears 
from the record before me, which will be printed at full IcnglU 
by Mr. Nichols in one of his valuable collections. Steevem. 

7 jFbr, by his death, nvc do perceive his guilt:'] According to the 
ancient usage of the duel, the vanquished person not only lost his 
life but his reputation, and his death was always regarded as a 
certain evidence of liis guilt. We have a remarkjihlc instance of 
tills in an account of the Duelluin inter Dojninuni yohanne^n Han^ 
reslyt Militeirii et Robertum Katlenton, Armigeruvi, in qtto Robertas 
fuit occiaus. From whence, says the historian, ** magna fuit eviden- 
tia quod inilitis causa erat vera, ex quo mors alicrius sequebavir'* 
A. Mui'imuth, ad ann. 1380, p. 149. Bimle* ., 
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SCENE IV. 

The name, A Street, 
Enter Gloster and Servants, in wouriiing cloaks. 

* Glo. Thus, sometimes, hath the brightest day a cloud; 

* And, after summer, evermore succeeds 

* Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold:^ 

* So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet. ^ 
Sirs, what 's o'clock ? 

Semt. Ten, my lord.' 

* Glo, Ten is the hour that was appointed me, 
< To watch the cominji; of my punish'd duchess: 

* Uneath* may she endure the flinty streets, 

* To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thv noble mind abrook 
The abject people, gaAini^ on thy face. 

With envious^ looks still laughing at thy shame ;* 

« Barren winter, viith his wratliful nipping cold.''} So, in Sack- 
Vjlle*8 InductUm : 

" The wrathful winter 'proaching on apace." I^eed, 

I would read — Bare winter — for the sake of the metre, which 
is uncommonly harsh, if the word barren be retained. Steevent. 

^ — aa seasons fleet.] To fleet is to change. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra • 

** — — now \\\e. fleeting moon 
" No planet is of mine." Steevens. 
Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary supposes to fleet (as here used) 
to be the same as to flit; that is, to be in a flux or transient itate, 
•to pass away. Malone. 

1 Teny my lord.] For the sake of metre, I am willing to suppose 
this hemistich, as originally written, stootl— 
" '7Vj ten o'c/r>c>, my IoimI." Steeveps. 

^Uneatb — ] i. e. Scarcely. Pope. 

So, in the metrical romance of Guy Earl of TVuraici^ hi. 1. no 
date: 

" Uneat/ieswe came from him certain, 
** That he ne had us all slain." 
Eath is the ancient word for ease or easy. So, in Spenser's 
Fairy ^eett, B. IV, C vi : 

" More eath was new impression to receive." 
Uneath is commonly used by the same author for not easily. 

Steevens. 
3 ,^~^ etirious — ] i. e. malicious. Thus Ophelia in ffamlet is 
Md to "spurn enviously at slrjkws." SeexvoV^ cxv\\5ci:\&'^i'a%i»i^. 
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That erst did follow thy proud chariot wheels. 
When thou didst ride in triumph throui^h the streets. 

* But, soft! I think, she comes; and I 'il prepare 

* My tear-stain'd eyes to see her miseries. 

JSnter the Duchess of Glostek, in a "d^hite sheets nmth 
fiafiers fdnrCd ufion her back^ her feet bare, and a tafier 
burning in her hand; Sir John Stanley, a Sheriffs and 
Officers. 
Serv, So please your grace, we '11 take her from the 

sheriff*. 
» G/o. No, siir not, for your lives; let her pass by* 
JDuch, Come you, my lord, to s<!e my open shame ? 

Now thou dost penance too. Look, how they gaze ! 

' See, how the gilllly mnltitxKlc. do point, 

* And W)d their heads, and throw their eyes on thee I 

* Ah, Gloster, hide thee from their hateful looks ; 

* And, in thy closet pent up, rue my shame. 
And ban thhic enemies, both mine and thine. 

Glo. Be patient, gentle Nell ; forget this grief. 

Duch. Ah, Gloster, teach me to forget myself: 
For, whilst I think I am thy married wife, 
And thou a pvince, protector of this land, 
^ Methinks, I should not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in shame,* with papers on my back ; 

* And folio w*d with a rabble, that rejoice 

* To see my tears, and hear my decp-fet^ groans. 
The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet ; 
And, when I start, the envious people laugh. 
And bid me be advised how I tread. 

* Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this shameful yoke ? 

* Trow'st thou, that e'er I '11 look upon the world ; 

* Or count them happy, that enjoy the sun ? 

* No ; dark Bhall be my light, and night my day ; 

4 With envious looks still laughing at thy shame i] Still, which is 
not in the elder copies, was added in the second folio. Malone* 

' N^Of stir not, 8ic.] In the oririnal play thus : 

•* I charge you for your lives, stir not a foot ; 

'* Nor over once to draw a weapon here, 

" But let them do their office as they should." Malone, 

6 MaiPdup in shamcy'] Wrapped up; bundled U|^ ixv ^%^gra&^\ 
•Uuding to tke sheet of penance, yohnson, 

'' WTiw /,/ood is^ froj» f;itjj«„ g£ ^^j^g^« - 
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* To think upon my pomp, shall be my hell. 
Sometime 1 '11 say, I am duke Humphrey's wife ; 
And he a prince, and ruler of the land: 

Yet so he nil'd, and such a prince he was, 

As lie stood by, wliilst 1, his forlorn duchess, 

' AVas made a wonder, and a pointing-stock, 

To every idle rascal follower. 

But be thou miid, and blush not at my shame y 

Nor stir at nothing, till tlie axe of death 

Han^ over thee, as, sure, it shortly will. 

For Suffolk, — he that can do all in all 

' With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all^— 

And York, and impious Beaufort, that false priest, 

iluVC all lilTiM bufiK<»4» to Uotrajr tKy -vringo, 

And, fly thou how thou canst, they '11 tangle thee : 

* But fear not thou, until thy foot be snar'd, 

* Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. 

* Oh, Ah, Nell, forbear; thou aimest all i|wry; 

* I nmst offend, before I be attainted : 

* And had I twenty times so many foes, 

* And each of them had twenty times their powers 

* All these could not procure me any scathe,^ 

* So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeless. 

< Would'st have me rescue thee from this reproach ? 

< Why, yet thy scandal were not wip'd away, 
' But I in danger for the breach of law. 

' Thy greatest help is quiet,* gentle Nell: 

< I pray thee, sort thy heart to patience ; 

« These few days' wonder will be quickly worn. 

Enter a Herald. 
Her, I summon your grace to his majesty's parlia- 
ment, holden at Bury the first of this next month. 
Glo. And my consent ne'er ask'd herein before ! 
This is close dealing. — Well, I will be there. 

[Eocit Her. 
jVIy Nell, I take my leave :— and, master sheriff. 
Let not her penance exceed the king's commission. 

8 — any scathe,] Scathe is harm, or mischief. Chaucer, Spen- 
s<»r, and all our ancient writers, are frequent in their use of this 

word. Steevens. 

9 Th greatest help is 9uirt,"\ T\\e v^elVwva xvoX. exv^iftvioiwed to 
raise much compassion for the "DucYieWj^jAwiVTtfi^^ wsiStet^V^ 
what s/ie had deserved, yohruaiu 
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< Sher. An *t pleaae your grace, here my commission 

stays: 

< ABd sir John Stai^ley is appointed now 

' To take her with him to the isle of Man. 

* Glo, Must you, sir John, protect my lady here ? 

* Stan. So am I given in charge, may 't please your 

grace. 

Glo. Entreat her not the worse, in that I pray 
You use her well: the world may laugh ^ again; 
And I may live to do you kindness, if 
You do it her. And -so, sir John, farewel. 

Duch. Wliat gone, my lord; and bid me not farewel t 

< Glo. Witness my tears, I cannot stay to speak. 

^Exeunt Glo. and Servants. 

< Duch. Art thou gone too ? * All comfort go with thee ! 

* For none abides with me : my joy is— death ; 
'* Death, at whose name I oft have been afear*d, 

* Because I wish'd this world's eternity. — 

* Stanley, I pr'ythee, go, and take me hence ; 

< I care not whither, for I beg no favour, 

* Only convey me where thou art commanded. 

* Stan. Why, madam, that is to the isle of Man ; 

* There to be used according to your state. 

* Duch. That *s bad enough, for I am but reproach: 

* And shall I then be us'd reproachfully ? 

* Stan. Like to a duchess, and duke Humphrey's lady, 

* According to that state you shall be used. 

* Duch. Sheriff, farewel, and better than I fare ; 

' Although thou hast been conduct of my shame l^ 

* Sher. It is my office ; and, madam, pardon me. 

< Duch. Ay, ay, farewel ; thy office is discharg'd. — 

* Come, Stanley, shall we go ? 

* Stan. Madam, your penance done, tlirow off this 

sheet, 
^ And go we to attire you for our journey. 

^ Duch. My shame will not be shifted with my sheet: 

1 — the world may laugh again;'] That is. The world may look 
again favourably upOH me. Johnson. 

* — — conduct of my shaineJ"] i. e. conductor. So, itv Borneo oaA 
Juliet .' 

"Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury cvu^^?* 

^And Gre-ey'd fary be my conduct noY? .*» Stee<^n». 

Q.2 
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* No, it will hang upon my richest robes, 

* And show itself, attire me how I can. 

* Go, lead the way ; I long to see my prison.^ \JExeuiU* 



ACT III SCENE I. 

The Mbey at Bury. 

.Enter to the Jmrliament^ King Henry, Queen Maroa< 
RET, Cardinal Beaufort, Suffolk, York, Buck- 
ingham, and Others, 

< JT. Hen, I muse,* my lord of Gloster is not come: 
'Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man. 
Whatever occasion keeps him from us now. 

« Q. Mar, Can you not see ? or will you not observe 
The strangeness of his alter'd countenance I 
With what a majesty he bears himself; 
How insolent of late he is become. 
How proud, pcremptoiy,* and unlike himself? 
V/e know the time, since he was mild and affable ; 
And, if we did but glance a far-off look. 
Immediately he was upon his knee, 
That all the court admir*d him for submission : 
But meet him now, and, be it in the morn. 
When every one will give the time of day, 
He knits his brow, and shows an angry eye, 
And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee. 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs. 
Small curs are not regarded, when they grin ; 
But great men tremble, when the lion roars; 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 



3 / long to see my priso^i.'] This impatience of a high spirit 

is vei7 natural. It is not so dreadful to be imprisoned, as it is de- 
sirable in a state of disgrace to be sheltered from the scorn of 
gazers, yohnson. 

This is one of those touches that certainly came from the hand 
of Shakspeare ; for these words are not in the old play. Maltme, 

^ImusCf'] i. e. I wonder. So, in Macbeth: 

** Do not muse at me, m^y mosV vjwVVk^ ftvwvda,'* Steeeent* 

-^- — peremptory,'] Old copy, Tedv\Muiv\Vj*. 
— — hcv} peremptory — . Stcwen*. 
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First, note, that he is near you m descent ; 
And, should you fall, he is the next will mount. 
Me seemeth* then, it is no policy,— 
Respecting what a rancorous mind he bears, 
And his advantage following your deceaser-*- 
That he should come about your royal person. 
Or be admitted to your highness' council. 
By flattery hath he won the commons' hearts j 
And, when he please to make commotion, 
*Tis to be fear'd, they all will follow him. 
Now 'tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, gind they '11 o'ergrow the garden, 
And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 
The reverent care, I bear unto my lord. 
Made me collect^ these dangers in the duke. 
If it be fond,® call it a woman's fear ; 
Which fear if better reasons can supplant, 
I will subscribe, and say — I wrong'd the duke. 
My lord of Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and York,— 
t Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 
Or else conclude my words effectual. 
« Suf, Well hath your highness seen into this duke ; 

* And, had I first been put to speak m.y mind, 
I think, I should have told your grace's tale.^ 

* The duchess, by his subornation, 

* Upon my life, began her devilish practices : 

* Or if he were not privy to those faults, 

* Yet, by reputing of liis high descent, * 
*(As next the king, he was successive heir,) 

* Me seemeth — ] That is, it seemeth to me, a word more g^ara« 
matical than methmh, which has, I know not how, intruded int^ 
its place, yohnton. 

7 collect — ] i. e. assemble by observation. Steevcns, 

« If it be fond,] i. e. weak, fooHsh. So, in Coriolanus: 
" *T\8 fond to wail inevitable strokes." Steevem. 

t Reprove my allegation,'] Confute, disprove. Am. Ed. 

9 your graces tale.] Suffolk uses highness and ^r ace promis- 

cuously to the Qiieen. Majesty was not tiie settled title till the 
time of King James the First. Johnson. 

' 1 Tet, by reputing of his high descent,] Thus the old ea^\. T\vfe 
modem editors read — repeating. Reputing of his high desceut^ Vk 
va/if/jr^ Aimse/fupon it. The same word occurs \u XYie 5\Xi KcX-. 
**Andui my conscience ^ refute his grace** U». Stepoww* 
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* And such high vaunts of his nobility, 

* Did instigate the bedlam lirain*sick duchess, 

* By wicked means to frame our sovereign's fall. 
Smooth runs tlie water, where the bi'ook is deep ; 

* And in his simple show he harbours treason. 
The fox barks not, when he would steal the lambr 
No, no, my sovereign ; Glostcr is a man 
Unsounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 

* Car, Did he not, conti'ary to form of law, 

* Devise strange deaths for small ofiences done ? 

York, And did he not, in his protectorship, 

* Levy great sums of money thi-ough the realm^ 

* For soldiers' pay in France, and never sent it ? 

* By means whereof, the towns each day revolted. 

* fiuck. Tut ! these are petty faults to faults unknown, 

* Which time will bring to light in smooth duke Hum- 

phrey. 

* K, Hni, My lords, at once : The care you have of us, 

* To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 

* Is worthy praise : But shall I speak my conscience? 

* Our kinsman Gloster is as innocent 

* r^ rom meaninj^ treason to our royal person, 

* As is the sucking lamb, or harmless dove : 

* The duke is virtuous, mild ; and too well given, 

* To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 

* Q, Mar. Ah, wliat 's more dangerous than this foni 

affiiince ! 

* Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed, 

* VoT he 's disposed us the hateful raven. 

* Is he a lamb ? his skin is surely lent him, 

* For he 's inclin'd as are the ravenous wolves. 

* Who cannot steal a shape, that means deceit? 

* Take heed^ my lord ; the welfare of us all 

* Hangs on the cutting short that fraudful man. 

Kjiter Somerset. 

* 5cm. All health unto my gracious sovereign t 
K, Hen, Welcome, loi*d Somerset. Wliat news from 

France I 
< Som, That all your interest in those territories 

* Is utlerly bereft you; all is lost. 

K, Hen, Cold news, lord Somerset: But God's will be 

done 1 
York. Cold news for rae i* for I had hope of France> . 
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As finnly as I hope for fertile England. 

* Thus are my blossoms blasted in the bud, 

* And caterpillars eat my leaves away : 

* But I will remedy this gear^ ere long, 

* Or sell my title for a glorious grave. [^Jidde. 

Enter Gloster. 

* Glo, All happiness unto my lord the king ! 
Pardon, my liege, that I have staid so long. 

Suf, Nay, Gloster, know, that thou art come too soon^ 
' Unless thou wcrt more loyal than thou art : 
I do arrest thee of high treason here. 

Glo, Well, Suffolk, yet* thou shalt not see me blush, 
Nor change my countenance for this arrest ; 

* A he^rt unspotted is not easily daunted. 

* The purest spring is not so free from mud, 

* As I am clear from treason to my sovereign : 
Who can accuse me ? wherein am I guilty ? 

York, 'Tis thought, my lord, that you took bribes of 
France, 
And, being protector, stay'd the soldiers' pay; 
By means whereof, his highness hath lost France. 

Glo, Is it but thought so ? What arc they, that think it ? 
« I never robb'd the soldiers of their pay, 
' Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
' §o help me God, as I have watch'd the nighty— 



• Cold nevosfor me/ &c.] These two lines York had spoken be- 
ibre in the first Act ef this play. He is now meditating on his 
disappointment, and comparing his former hopes with his pre- 
sent loss. Steevens. 

3 — this gear — •] Gear was a general word for things or mat- 
tersJ yohnton. 

So, in the story of King Darius, an interlude, 1565: 
" Wyll not yet this gere be amended, 
" Nor your sinful acts corrected V* Steeveru. 

* Well, Suffolk, yet — } Tet was added in the second folio. 
The first folio has— Well, Suftblk, thou — The defect of the 

metre shows that the word was omitted, which I have supplied 
from the old play. Malone- 

Mr. Malone reads — 

«' Well, Suffolk's duke," ^c. 

But this is, perhaps, too respectful an address fi*om- an adver- 
Sai7. The reading of the second folio is, in my opinion, prefera- 
ble, though the authority on which it is founded caunot be Moer« 
tained. Steevens, ■ 
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* Ay, niffhi by night,— in studyinj^ good for Englanc 

* That doit that e'er I u rested from the king^ 

* Or any groat I horded to my use, 

' Be brought against me at my trwl day ! 

* No! many a pound of mine own proper store^ 

* Because 1 would not tax the needy common s^ 

* Have I dispurscd to the garrisons, 

* And r.evcr ask'd for restitution. 

» Car. It serves you well, my lord, to say so muc 

* Gh, I say no more than truth, so help me God 
York, In your protectorship, you did devise 

Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of| 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 

Glo, Why, 'tis well known, that whiles I was prote 
Pity was all the fault that was in me ; 

* For 1 should melt at an offender's tears, 

* And low^ly words were ransome for their fault.. 

* Unless it were a bloody murderer, 

* Or foul felonious thief, that fleec'd poor paasengei 
' I never gave them c6:idii;n punishment: 

* Murder, indeed, that bloody sin, I tortur'd 
' Alx)ve the felon, or what trespass else. 

< Suf. My lord, these faults are easy,* quickly aD8W< 

* But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 

* Whereof you cannot easily pui*ge yourself. 

* I do arrest you in his highness* name ; 

* And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
< To keep, until your further time of trial. 

* K. Hm. My lord of Glostcr, 'tis my special hop< 
•That you will clear yourself from all suspects;* 
My conscience tells me, you are innocent. 

Gh. Ah, gracious lord, these days are dangerous 
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* Virtue is cliok'd with foul ambition, 

* And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand ; 

* Foul subornation is predominant, 

* And equity cxii'd your highness' land. 

* I know, their complot is to have my life ; 

^ And, if my death might make tiiis island happy, 

* And prove the period of their tyranny, 

< I would expend it with all willingness: 

^ But mine is made the prologue to tlicir play ; 

* For thousands more, that yet suspect no peril, 

* Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. 

* Beaufort's red sparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 

* And SuiTolk's cloudy brow his stormy hate ; 

* Sharp Buckingham imburdcns with his tongue 

* The envious load tliat lies upon his heart; 

* And dogged York, that readies at the moon, 

* Whose oveinveening arm 1 have pluck'd back, 

* By f«dse accuse'^ doth level at my life : — 

* And you, my sovereign lady, with the rest, 

< Causeless have laid disgraces on my head ; 

* And, with your best endeavour, Jiave stirr'd up 

* My liefest® liege to be mine enemy : — 

* Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 

* Myself had notice of your con\ eniicles, 

* And all to make away my giiillless life: 

* I shall not want false witness to condemn mc, 

* Nor store of treasons to augment my guilt ; 

' The ancient proverb will be wi'il afiectccl, — 
A staff is quickly found to beat a dog. 

* Car, My liege, his railing is iiitolcrabie : 

* If those, that care to keep your royal person 

* From treason's secret kr.ife, and traitors' rage, 

* Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 

* And the offender granted scope of speech, 

* 'Twill make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 

Siif, Hath he not twit our sovereign lady here, 
' With ignominious vvords, thourrh clerkly couch'd, 

* As if she had suboni'd some to swear 

7.1 . accuse —] i. e. accusation. Steevens. 

< liefett — ] Is dearest, yohnaon. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^leen, B. II, c. i: ^ , 

•• ^— Madam, my iitf, 
" For God's dear love,'* &c. Stcexens. 
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< False allegations to o'eithrow his state ? 

Q, Mar. But I can give the loser leave to chide. 
Gio. Far truer spoke, than meant: I lose, indeed;— 

* Beshrew the winners, for they played me fiilse !— 
•And well such losers may have leave to speak. 

Buck, lie '11 wrest the sense, and4iold as here all day:—- 
' Lord cardiiiai, he is your prisoner. 

« Car. Sii r , take .iway the duke, and guard him sure. 

Gio, A)., il.«is kiijg Henry tlirows away his crutch^ 
Before Ki.s ;(•>;.- he tirui to bear his body: 

* Thus i^. ih.- .ii.L;i)iior(i beaten from thy side, 

* Ajk] \\oiv«:s c\i;" i};n:irling who shall gnaw thee first. 
^ A)^ ill it my fj.u wo>'e false!* ah, that it were! 
'Foi\ ;!;ootl ki:):^ Henry, thy decay I fear. 

[_jKxen7it Attendants, with Glo. 
/»' / ' >i . M y I ords, w hat to your wisdoms seemeth best, 
Do, <ji !,ii!k>, as if ourself were here. 

(J. Mar, VV'li.it, will your highness leave the parlia- 
ment ? 
JK, lien. Ay, Margaret ;i my heart is drown'd with grief, 
^ Whose flood begins to flow within mine eyes ; 

* My body round engirt with misery ; 

^ For whu^ 's more miserable than discontent?—. 

* Ah, uncle Humphrey ! in thy face 1 see 

* The map of honour,^ truth, and loyalty ; 

« Ah / that my fear were false / &c.] The variation is here worth 
noting In the original play, instead of these two lines, we have 
the following : 

" Farewel my sovereign; long may':»t thou enjoy 

" Thy fatlier's hap])y days, free from annoy !'* Malone, 

1 Ayt Margaret; &c.] Of this speech the only traces in the 
quarto are the following lines. In the King's speech a line leenis 
to be lost : 

^leen. What, will your highness leave the parliament?, 
King. Yea, Margaret ; my heart is kill'd with gri^s 



ti 



** Where I may sit, and sigh in endless moan, 
** For who 's a traitor, Gloster he is none.'* 
If, therefore, according to the conjecture already suggested, 
these plays were originally the composition of another author, 
the speech before us belongs to Shakspeare. It is observable that 
one of the expressions in it is found in his Richard 11, and in The 
Rape of Lucrecef and in perusing the subsequent lines one can- 
not help recollecting the trade which Ills father has by some beeo 
supposed to have followed. Malone. 
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* And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 

* That e'er I prov'd thee false, or feai'd thy faith. 

* What low'ring star now envies thy estate, 

* That these great lords, and Margaret our queen, 

* Do seek subversion of thy harmless life ? 

* Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong : 

* And as the butcher takes away the calf, 

* And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays,^ 

* Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house ; 

* Even so, remorseless, have they borne Kim hence. 
*'And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 

* Looking the way her harmless young one went, 

* And can do nought but wail her darling's loss; 

* Even 80 myself bewails good Glostcr's case, 

* With sud unhelpful tears ; and with dimni'd eyes 

* Look after him, and cannot do him good ; 

* So mighty are his vowed enemies. 

* His fortunes I will weep ; and, 'twixt eacli groan, 

( Say^^Who's a traitor^ Gloster he h 7ionc, [^Exit, 

* Q, Mar, Free lords,'* cold snow melts with the sun*s 

hot beams. 

s The map of honours'] In King Richard I It if I rcmcniber right, 
we have the same words. Again, in The Hapt (f Lucrece: 

" Showing life's triumph in the inap of ileuth." Muhne. 

3 Ami at the butcher takes aviay the calf. 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strap's,'] But how can 
it ttray when it is bound? Tlie poet cci-tuinly intcndccl m hen it 
ttrtvesf i. e. when it strug^glcs to got loose. And so lie elsewhere 
employs this word. Thirlby. 

This emendation is admitted by the succeeding editors, and I 
had once put it in the text. I am, however, inclined to believe 
that in this passage, as in many, there is a confusion of idcns, 
and that the poet had at once before liim a bulchci* carryin|>^ a 
calf bound, and a butcher driving a calf to the slaughter, and 
beating him when he did not keep the path. Part of t lie line was 
suggested by one image, and part by another, so that striir is 
the beat word, but stray is tlie right, yohnson. 

There needs no alteration. It is comnion for butchers to lie a 
rope or halter about the neck of a calf wlien they take it away 
from the breeder's farm, and to beat it gently if it attempts to 
Btray from the direct road. The Duke of Gloster is borne away 
like the calf, that is, he is taken away upon his feet ; but he is 
not carried away as a burthen on horseback, or upon men's shoul- 
ders, or in their hands. Toilet. 

* Free lords, &c.] By this she means (as may be seen by the 
. aequel) you, who arc not bound up to such precise regards of t^ • 

VOL. X. R 
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* Henry my lord is cold in great affuirs, 

* Too full of foolish pity : and Glostcr's show 

* Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

* With sorrow snares relenting passengers ; 

* Or as the snake, roll'd in a flowering bank,' 

* With shilling checker'd slough, doth sting a child> 

* That, for the beauty, thinks it excellent. 

* Believe me, lords, were none more wise than I, 

* (And yet, herein, I judge mine own wit good,) 

* This Gloster should be quickly rid the world, 
' To rid us from the fear we have of him. 

* Car. That he should die, is worthy policy ; 

* But yet wc want a colour for his death : 

" 'Tis meet, he be condemn'd by course of law. 

* Suf, But, in my mind, that were no policy : 
"* The king will labour still to save his life, 

* The commons haply nse to save his life ; 

* And we yet have but trivial argument, 

* More than mistrust, that shows him worthy death. 

* York, So that, by this, you would not have him die. 

* Siif, Ah, York, no man alive so fain as I. 

* York. 'Tis York that hath more reason for his 

death. ^ — 

* But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of SufFolky— 

* Say as you think, and speak it from your souls,— 

* Wcr 't not all one, an empty eagle were set 

ligion as is the Kin^; but are men of the world, and know how to 
live. Warburtoji. 

So, in Txtlfth Night: 

" And the free maids that weave" &c. Steevem. 

s — in aJloKcrhig bank,'] i. e. in the flowers growing on a bank. 
Some of tlie modern editions read unnecessarily— on a flowering 
bank. Malone. 

6 'T/j York that hath more reason for his death.'\ Why York bad 
more reason than the rest for desiring Humphrey's death, is not 
very clear; he had only decided the deliberation about the regen- 
cy of France in favour of Somerset, yohison- 

York had more reason, because Duke Humphrey stood between 
him and the crown, which he had proposed to himself as the ter- 
ininution of his ambitious views. So, Act III, so. v : 
** For Humphrey being dead, as he shall be, 
•* And Henry put apart, the next for me." Steevea*. 
See Sir John Fenn's Observations on the duke of Sufiblk's 
^eatbj in the collection of The Paston Letter«,NQV\»^,^A. 
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* To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 

* As place duke Humphrey for the king's protector? 

Q. Alar, So the poor chicken should be sui e of deatlL 
' Suf. Madam, 'tis true : And wer 't not madness then, 

< To make the fox surveyor of the fold ? 

* Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 

* His guilt should be but idly posted over, 
' Because his purpose is not executed. 

^ No ; let him die, in that he is a fox, 

* By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 

* Before his chaps be stain'd with crimson blood ; 

< As Humphrey, pvov'd by reasons, to my liege." 



^ 2^0; let him die, in that he is a fox. 

By nature pra^^d an enemy to the flock. 

Before hit chaps be stain d with crimson blood; 

As Hum,phrey, proved by reasons, to my liege -^ The meaning; 
of the speaker is not hard to be discovered, but his expression 
Is very much perplexed. He means that the fox may be lawfully 
killed, as being known to be by nature an enemy to sheep, even 
before he has actually killed them ; so Humphrey may be pro- 
perly destroyed, as being prov'd by arguments to be the king's 
enemy, before he has committed any actual crime. 

Some may be tempted to read treasons for reasons^ but the drift: 
of the argument is to show tliat there may be reason to kill him 
before any treason has broken out. Johnson. 

This passage, as Johnson justly observes, is peri5lcxed,butthe 
perplexity arises from an error that ought to be corrected, which 
it may be by the change of a single letter. What is it that Hum- 
phrey proved by reasons to the kmg ? — This line, as it stands, is 
absolutely nonsense : — But if we read Humphrey'*, instead of 
Humphrey, and reason instead of reason*, the letter s having been 
transferred througli inadvertency from one word to the other, 
the meaning of Suffolk will be clearly expressed; and if we en- 
close also the tliird line in a parenthesis, the passage will scarcely 
require either explanation or comment: 

2io/ let him die, in that he is a fox. 

By nature proved an enemy to the flock, 

{Before his chaps be stained with crimson blood) 

As SkTnphre/s pro^d by reason to my liege. 
Suflblk's argument is this: — As Humphrey is the next heir to 
the crown, it is as imprudent to make him protector to the king, 
as it would be to make the fox surveyor of the fold ; and as we 
kill a fbz before he has actually worried any of the sheep, be- 
ciause we know that by nature he is an enemy to \.V\e iioc^ v^ iie. 
•hould get rid of Humphrey, because we know )ihaX\ie toraiX >&ib 
hjr reason an enemy to the King. M, Mown, 
M seems to be here used for like. Sir T, HWIB!^ 
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* And do not stand on quillets, how to slay him : 
< Be it by gins, by snares, by subtlety, 

* Sleeping, or waking, *tis no matter how, 

* So he be dead ; for that is good deceit 

* Which mates him first, that first intends deceit.' 

* Q. Alar, Thrice-noble Suffolk, 'tis resolutely spoke. 

* Suf. Not resolute, except so much were done ; 

* For things are often spoke, and seldom meant: 

* Bat, that my heart accordeth with my tonguer— 

* Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

* And to preserve my -sovereign from his focy— 

* Say but the word, and I will be his priest. • 

* Car, But I would have him dead, my lord of Suffolk; 

* Ere you can take due orders for a priest : 

* Say, you consent, and censure well the deed,^ 

* And I Ml provide his executioner, 

* I tender so the safety of my liege. 

* HuJ'. Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing. 

some probability, As Humphrey'* prov'd 8cc. In the origfinal play, 
:)istcad of these lines, we have the following speech : 

" Suf. And so think I, madam ; for as you know, 
" If our king* Henry had shook hands with death, 
** Duke Humphrey then would look to be our king. 
" And it may be, by policy he works, 
'* To bring to pass tlie tiling which now we doubt. 
** The fox barks not, when he would steal the lamb; 
*' But if we take him ere he doth the deed, 
•« AVe should not question if that he should live. 
'* No, let liim die, in that he is a fox, 
" Lest that in living he offend us more." Malone. 

^ f or that is good deceit 

Which mates him first, that first intends deceit. '\ JMatet him 
means — that first puts an end to his moving. To mate is a term 
in chess, used when the King is stopped from moving, and an end 
put to the game. Percy. 

Mates him, means confounds him ; fi'om amatir or mater f Fr. 
To mate is no term In chess. Check mate, the term alluded to, b a 
corruption of the Persian schah m>at{ the king is killed. Bitson, 

To ^nate, I believe, means here as in many other places in our 
author's plays, to confound or destroy ; fi:om motor. Span. tokiU. 

Malone* 

9 'I'oiiUbe his priest."] I will be the attendant on his last 

gccne ; I will be the last man whom he will see. Johnson. 

^ and censure vieU the dccd,'\ T\v^\. \*, ^\i^TW^ \hft deed> 

Judge the deed good, yohnson. 
See Vol VII, p. ?12, r\. 2. 
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* Q, Afar, And so say I. 

* York. And I : and now we three* have spoke it, 

* It skills not^ greatly who impugns our doom. 

Enter a Messenger. 

< Mesa. Great lords,* from Ireland am I come amain, 

< To signify— that rebels there are up, 

< And put the Englishmen unto the sword : 

* Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime, 

* Before the wound do grow uncurable ; 

* For, being green, there is great hope of help. 

* Car. A breach, that craves a quick expedient stop I* 

* What counsel give you in this weighty cause ? 

* York. That Somerset be sent as regent thither : 

* 'Tis meet, that lucky ruler be employed; 

< Witness the fortune he hath had in France. 

< Som. If York, with all his far-fet policy, 
' Had been the regent there instead of me, 

* He never would have staid in France so long. 

* York, No, not to lose it all, as thou hast done : 

< I rather would have lost my life betimes, 

* Than bring a burden of dishonour home, 

*—wc three—] Surely, the word fAr« should be omitted. 
The verse is complete without it : 
And 90 say I. 

And I: and now we have spoke it, — . 
3ut the metre of these plays scarce deserves tlie reformation 
which it too frequently requires. Steevens. 

3 It skills not — ] It is of no importance. Johnson. 

4 Great lords, &c.] I shall subjoin this speech as it stands in 
the quarto : 

•• Madam I bring you news from Ireland ; 
" The wild Onele, my lord, is up in arms, 
** With troops of Irish kernes, that uncontroll'd 
" Doth plant themselves within the Enj^lish pale, 
** And burn and spoil the country, as they go." 
Surely here is not an imperfect exhibition of the lines in tlie 
folio, hastily taken down in the theatre by the ear or in short-hand 
as I once concurred with others in thinking to be the case. We 
have here an original ami distinct draught; so that we must he 
obliged to maintain that Sliakspeare wrote two plays on tfic pre- 
sent subject, a hasty sketch, and a more finished performance ; or 
else must acknowledge, that he formed tlie i)iece before us on a 
foundation laid by another writer. Malone. 

^ expedient stop/] i. e. expcdiliows. So,\t\ King '^oluv: 

''His wurches are expedient to this Vo\\t\?* Stce«»>ei«. 

K2 
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* By slaying there so long, till all were lost. 

* Show me one scar char^cter'd on thy skin : 

* Men's flesh prcserv'd so whole, do seldom win. 

* Q, Mar, Nay then, this spark will prove a raging 

fire, 

* If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with :— 

* No more, good York ; — sweet Somerset, be still ;— 

* Thy fortune, York, hadst thou been regent there» 

* Might happily have prov'd far worse than his. 

York. What, worse than naught? nay, then a shame 

take all ! 
' Som. And, in the number, thee, that wishcst shame I 
< Car, My lord of York, try what your fortune is. 
' The uncivil Kernes of Ireland are in arms, 
' And temper clay with blood of Englishmen : 
' To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
' Collected choicely, from each county some, 

* And try your hap against the Irishmen ? 

* York, I will, my lord, so please his majesty. 

* Si{f. Why, our authority is his consent ; 

* And, what we do establish, he confirms: 

* Then, noble York, take thou this task in hand. 

' York, I am content: Provide me soldiers, lords, 
' Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 

' Siif, A charge, lord York, that I will see perform'd.* 

< But now return we to the false duke Humphrey. 

' Car, No more of him ; for I will deal with him, 

< That, henceforth, he shall trouble us no more. 
' And so break off"; the day is almost spent: 

< Lord Suffolk, you and I must talk of that event. 

* York, My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days, 



« that I Villi see performed'] In the old play this office is 

given to Buckingham : 

" ^een. my lord of Buckingham, 

" Let it be your charge to muster up such soldiers, 
'* As shall suffice him in these needful wars. 

'* Buck. Madam, I will ; and levy such a band 
" As soon sliall overcome those Irish rebels : 
•* But York, where shall those soldiers stay for thee? 
" York. At Bristol I »11 expect them ten days hence. 
" Buck. Then thither shall they come, and so fare wel** 

\^Extt Buck* 
Here again we have a very remarkable variation. Malone, 
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* At Bristol I expect my soldiers; 

* For there I '11 ,ship them all for Ireland. 

Suf, I '11 see it truly done, my lord of York. 

[^jExeunt ail but York. 
< York. Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, 

< And change misdoubt to resolution : 

* Be that thou hop'st to be ; or what thou art 

* Resign to death, it is not worth the enjoying : 

* Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-bom man, 

* And find no harbour in a royal heart. 

* Faster than spiing-time showers, comes thought on 

thought ; 

* And not a thought, but thinks on dignity. 

* My brsdn, more busy than the labouring spider, 

* Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

* Well,' nobles, well ; 'tis politickly done, 

* To send me packing with an host of men : 

* I fear me, you but warm the starved snake, 

* Who, cherish'd in your breasts, will sting your hearts. 
*Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me : 

* I take it kindly ; yet, be well assur'd 

' You put sharp weapons in a madman's hands. 

< Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty bahd, 

* I will stir up in England some black storm, 

* Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven, or hell : 

* And this fell tempest shall rmt cease to rage 

* Until the golden circuit on my h6ad,^ 

* Like to the glorious sun's transparent beams, 

* Do calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw,* 

< And, for a minister of my intent, 

* I have seduc'd a head-strong Kentishman, 

* John Cade of Ashford, 

' To make commotion, as full well he can, 



•f Until the golden circuit on my headi"] So, in Macbeth : 
•• All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
" Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
«« To have thee crmvn'd withall.'* 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. II: 
•* a sleep 
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That from this golden rigol hath divorc'd 
So many English kings." MaloTie. 

mad'bred^^LW'f'] Flay) is a sudden violent ^at of win^* 



4 
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< Under the title of John Mortimer^ 

* In Ireland have 1 seen this stubborn Cade 

* Oppose himself against a troop of Kernes;* 

* And fought so long,^ till that his thighs with darts 

* Were almost like a sharp-quill'd porcupine : 

* And, in the end being rcscu'd, I have seen him 

* Caper upright like a wild Morisco,* 

* Shaking the bloody darts^ as he his bells. 

* Full often, like a shag-hair'd crafty Keme,^ 
*Hath he conversed with the enemy; 

* And undiscover'd come to me again, 

* And given mc notice of their villainies. 



• — a troop of Kernes ;] Kernes were light-armed Irish fbot- 
soldiers. Steevens, 

1 And fought so long,'] Read — And/^Af so long. Ritson. 

2 ——a viild M6risco,] A Moor in a military dance, now called 
Morris, that is, a Moorish dance, yohnson. 

In Albion's Triumph, a Masque, 1631, the seventh entry con- 
sists oftnitnicks or Moriacos. 

Again, in Marston's What you vjill, 1607: 
** Your wit skips a M0risco.** 
' The Morris-dance was the Tripudium Mauritanicunh * Wnd of 
hornpipe. Junius describes it thus : '• — — faciem plerumque inii- 
ciunt fulgine, et peregrinum vestium cultum assumunt, qui ludi- 
cris talibus indulgent, ut Mauri esse videantur, aut e longius re- 
mot & patrisl credantur advolasse, atque insolens recreationis ge- 
nus advexisse." 

In the churchwardens* accompts of the parish of St. Helen's in 
Abington, Berkshire, from the first year of the reign of Philip 
and Mary, to the tlurty-fourth of Qiieen Elizabeth, the Morrice 
bells are mentioned. Anno 1560, the third of ElizabetJi,— ** For 
two dossin of Morres bells.'* As these appear to have been pur- 
chased by the community, we may suppose this diversion was 
constantly practised at their public festivals. Steevens. 

The editor of The Sad Shepherd, 8vo. 1783, p. 255, mentions 
aeeing a company of morrice-dancers from Abington, at Richmond 
in Surrey, so late as the summer of 1783. They appeared to be 
making a kind of annual circuit. J^eed. 

Morrice- dancing, with bells on the legs, is common at this day 
in Oxfordshire and the adjacent counties, on May-day,- Holy- 
Thursday, and Whitsun-ales, attended by the fool, or, as he is 
generally called, the 'Squird, and also a lord and lady; nor is the 
hobby-horse forgot." Harris. 

^ //>^<? a shag-hair'd crafty Kerne ,'\?>e^N0L.N'VV"^,ia8» n. 

o; and p. 16. n, 5. Malont. 
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* This devil here shall be my substitute ; 

* For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 

* In face, in gait, in speech, he doth resemble : 

< By this I shall perceive the commons' mind, 

* How they aiFect the house and claim of York. 

< Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured ; 

< I know no pain they can inflict upon him, 

* Will make him say— .1 mov'd him to those arms. 
' Say, that he tlirive, (as 'tis great like he will) 

* Why, then from Ireland come I with my stren|;th, 

* And reap the harvest which that rascal sow'd : 

* For, Humphrey being dead, as he shall be, 

* And Henry put apart, the next for me> [^Exit. 

SCENE IL* 

Bury, ji Room in the Palace, 
Enter certain Murderers, hastily, 

* 1 . Mur. Run to my lord of Suffolk ; let him knowi 

* We have despatched the duke, as he commanded. 

* 2. Mur. O, that it were to do ! — What have we done"? 

* Didst ever hear a man so penitent ? 

Enter Suffolk. 
< 1. Mur. Here comes my lord. 



4 FoTf Bumphrey being dead, &c.] Instead of this couplet we 
find in ihe old play these lines : 

*« And then Duke Humphrey, he well made away, 
" None then can stop the light to England's crown, 
** But York can tame, and headlong pull them down." 

Malone. 

' Scene //.] This scene, and the directions concerning it, stand 
thus in the quarto edition : 

Then the curtaines being dramney Duke Humphrey is discovered in 
his bed, and tmo Tnen lying on his brest, and smothering him, in his 
bed* And then enter the Duke of Suffolke to them>. 

" Sujf. How now, sirs ! what, have you dispatcht him ? 
*• One. I, my lord ; hee *s dead, I warrant you. 
*« Suff. Then see the cloathes, laid smoothe about him still, 
** That when the king comes, he may perceive 
** No other, but that he dide of his owne accord. 
2. ** All things is handsome now, my lord. 
**SuJ^. Then draw the curtaines agame, axv(5L \g|e\.'^w\^'^^ 
'* And you shall have your firme reward aaoti?* 

tJExit Mwrthorert* Ste«wi»* 
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' Suf. Now, sirs, have you 

« Despatch'd this thing ? 

* 1 . Alur, Ay, my good lord, he 's dead. 

* Suf, Why that 's well said. Go, get you to my house ; 

* I will rewai'd you for this venturous deed. 

* The king and all the peere are here at hand:— • 
•'Have you laid fair the bed ? are all things well, 

* Accordmg as I gave directions ? 

<.l Mur, 'Tis, my good lord. 

* Suf, Away, be gone \ \^Exeunt Murderers. 

Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, Cardinal Beau- 
fort, Somerset, Lordftj aiid Others. 

' K, Hen. Go, call our uncle to our presence straight: 
« Say, we intend to try his g^ace to-day, 
« If he be guilty, as 'tis published. 

* Suf I '11 call him presently, my noble lord. [_Exit, 
< K, Hen, Lords, take your places ; — And, I pray you 

all, 
< Proceed no straiter 'gainst our uncle Gloster, 

* Than from true evidence, of good esteem, 

* He be approv'd in practice culpable. 

* Q. Mar, God forbid, any malice should prevail, 

* That faultless may condemn a nobleman I 

* Pray God, he may acquit him of suspicion ! 

* A". Hen, I thank thee, Margaret; these words con- 

tent me much.*— 



•/ ManiJ Mce, Margaret ; &c.] In former editions : 
/ thajik thee, Nell, these vjorcU content me muck. 
This is King Henry's reply to his wife Margaret. There can 
be no reason why he should forget his own wi&s name, and call 
her Nell instead of Margaret. As tlie change of a single letter 
sets all right, I am willing to suppose it came from his pen thus: 
/ thank thee. Well, these naords content nie much, Theobald. 

It has been observed by two or three commentators, that it if ' 
no way extraordinary the King should forget his wife^s name, as 
it appears in no less than three places that she forgets it herself^ 
calling herself Eleanor. It has also been said, that, if «iy con- 
traction of the real name is used, it should be Meg. All this is 
very true ; but as an alteration must be made, Theobald'fl n just' 
as good, and as probable, as any other. 1 have therefore retained 
it, and wish it could have been done with propriety without « 
note. JReed, 
Though the King couVd not x»e\\ foT^\.V\% V\Ss?*T«nfcfc,f&&«t 
Sbstkapeaie or the transcri^r m\s\\t. tVi^t Nell \%Tv^^wA\:ifitt^ 
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Re-enter Suffolk. 
« How now ? why look'st thou pale ? why trcmblest thou ? 

* Where is our uncle ? what is the matter, Suffolk ? 

Suf, Dead in his bed, my lord ; Gloster is dead. 

* Q. Mar. Marry, God forefend ! 

* Car; God's secret judgment: — I did dream to-night, 

* The duke was dumb, and could liot speak a word. 

[ The King swoons, 
< Q. Mar, How fares my lord?— Help, lords I the king 
is dead. 

* Som, Rear up his body ; wring him by the nose.^ 

* Q, Mar. Run, go, help, help ! — O, Henry, ope thine 

eyes! 

* Suf, He doth revive again ;—- Madam, be patient. 

* K. Hen. O heavenly God ! 

* Q. Mar. How fares my gracious lord? 

Suf. Comfort, my sovereign! gracious Henr}', com- 
fort! 
K. Hen. What, doth my lord of Suffolk comfort me ? 
Came he right now* to sing a raven's note, 

* Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 

< By crying comfort from a hollow breast, 

* Can chase away the firsL-conceived sound? 

* Hide not thy poison with such sugar'd words. 

* Lay not thy hiinds on me : forbear, I say ; 

■* Their touch affrights me, as a serpent's sting. 
Thou baleful messenger, out of my sight 1 

* Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 

of the press for Wellt is clear from a subsequent speech of the 
^eerCs in this scene, where Eleanor, the name of the Duchess 
qi Gloster, is a^in thrte times printed instead of Margaret. No 
reason can be assigned w)iv the proper correction should be made 
in all those places, and not here. Malone 

I havt admitted Mr. Malone's correction ; and yet must re- 
mark, that while it is favourable to sense it is injurious to metre. 

Steevens. 

f Som. Hear up hU body, luring him by the nose.'] As nothing fur- 
ther is spoken either by Sovierstt or the Cardinal, or by any one 
else to show that they continue in the presence, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they take advantage of the confusion occasioned by 
the King's swooning, and slip out unperceived. TUe tv^3l xa.'w^ 
ve hear of the Cardinal, he is at the point of death. RctMiu 

' — — '/--ir^/ WW —J Just now, even now. JjFofuwon. . u - 
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< Sits, in grim majesty, to fright the world. 

* Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding:— 

* Yet do not go away ;— Come, basilisk, 

* And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight:* 

* For in the shade of death I shall find joy; 

* In life, but double death, now Gioster *s dead. 

Q. Mar. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus? 

* Although the duke wus enemy to him, 

* Yet he, most christian -like, laments his death: 

* And for myself,— -foe as he was to me, 

* Might liquid tears, or he-irt-otVcnding groans, 

* Or blood-consuming sighs recall his life, 

* I would be blind witf* weeping, sick with groans, 

* Look pale as primrose, with blood-drinking sighs,^ 

* And all to have the noble duke alive. 

' What know I how the world may deem of me ? 
' For it is known, we were but hollow friends ; 

< It may be judg'd, I made the duke away : 

* So shall my name with slander's tongue be wounded, 

* And princes* courts be fill'd with my reproach. 

* This get I by liis death : Ah lAe, unhappy ! 

* To be a queen, and crown' d with infamy ! 

* K, Hen, Ah, woe is me for Gioster, wretched mani 
Q. Mar, Be woe for me,* more wretched than he is. 

What, dost thou turn away, and hide thy face ? 

I am no loathsome leper, look on me. 

* What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf ?^ 



^ — Come, basilisk, 

'And kill the innocent gazer viith thy ^ght:"] So, in Albion^* £ng' 
fand, B. I, c. iii: 

" ' As i£sculap an herdsman did espie, 

" That did with easy siglit enforce a basilitk to flye, 
" Albeit naturally tliat beast doth murther with tibe eye* 

Iteed^ 
So, Mantuanus, a writer very popular at this time: 
** Natus in ardentis Libyz basiliscus arena, 
** Vulnerat aspectu, luminibusque nocet." Malone, 

^ blood-drinking sighs,'] So, in the Third Part of this Play, 

Act IV, sc. iv : 

" And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs." Steevem* 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

" — dry sorrow drinks our blood." Malone, 

2 Be luoe for we,] That Vs, 'L^\.TvQ\.vi^\i^\ft\S«A for Gbsttff 
but for me. yohmvi. 
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* Be poisonous too^ and kill thy forlorn queen. 

* Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster's tomb ? 

* Why, then dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy : 

* Erect his statue then, and worship it, 

* And make my image but an alehouse sign. 
Was I, for this, nigh wreck'd upon the sea ; 

' And twice by aukward wind* from England's bank 
' Drove back again unto my native clime ? 
What boded this, but well-forewarning wind 
Did seem to say, — Seek not a scorpion's nest, 

* Nor set no footing on this unkind shore ? 

* What did I then, but curs'd the gentle gusts,' 

* And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves ; 

* And bid them blow towards England's blessed shore, 

3 JVhat, art thou. Hie the adder, luaxen deaf?"] This allusion, 
which has been borrowed by many writers from the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and Ptalm Iviii, may receive an odd illustration from 
the following passage in Govoer de Confessione Amantu, B. I> fol. x : 

*' A serpent, whicbe that aspidls 
** Is cleped, of his kinde hath this, 
" That he the stone noblest of all 
•• The whiche that men carbuncle call, 
" Bereth in his heed above on hight ; 
" For whiche whan that a man by slight 
** (The stone to wynne, and him to dante) 
** With his carecte him wolde enchante, 
•* Anone as he perceiveth that, 
*• Ife ieyeth dovane his one core all plat 
** Unto the grounde, and halt it fast : 
** And eke that other eare aUfaste 
•* He ttoppeth luith hij taillt so sore 
" That he the wordes, lasse nor more, 
" Of his enchantement ne hereth .• 
** And in this wise him sclfe he skierelb, 
" So that he hath the wordes wayved, 
" And thus his eare is nought deceived.*' 
Shakspeare has tlie same allusion in Troilus and Crts^ida - 
** Have ears more de(if than addeis, to the voice 
«* Of any true decision." Steevens. 

4 aukward wind — ] Thus tlie old copy. The modern edi- 
tors read adverse vjinds. Steeveiis. 

The same uncommon epithet is applied to the same subject by 
Marlowe in his King Edward II: * 

'* With aukward winds, and with sore tempests driven 
«* To fall on shore — .** Malone. 

5 What JidltAcn, but curs'd the gentle gutU^ 1 V>e\\ev^^e libOAlfiA 
rcMd^btit curse the gentle giwts. M. Ma*<m. • ''^ - 

VOL.X. K 
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* Or turn our stern upon a dreadful rock? 

* Yet i&olus would not be a murderer, 

* But left that hateful office unto thee : 

* The pretty vaulting sea rcfus*d to drown me ; 

* Know in g, that thou would'st have me drowu'd on shoi'e, 

* With tears as salt as sea through thy unkindness : 

* The splitting rocks cow'rd m the sinking sands,* 

* And would not dash me with their ragged sides; 

* Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 

* Might in thy palace perish Margaret.' 

* As far as I could ken thy chalky clifls, 

* When from the shore the tempest beat us back, 

* I stood upon the hatches in the storm: 

* And when the dusky sky began to rob 

* My earnest -gaping sight of thy land's view, 

* I took a costly jewel from my neck, — 

* A heart it was, bound in with diamonds,-— 

* And threw it towards thy land ; — tlie sea received it ; 

* And so, I wish'd, thy body might my heart : 

* And even with this, 1 lost fair England's view, 

* And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart; 

* And call'd them blind and dusky spectacles, 
" For losing ken of Albion's wished coast. 

^ How often have 1 tempted Suffolk's tongue 

* (The agent of ihy foul inconstancy) 

» To sit and witch me, as Ascanius did, 
<*■ When he to madding Dido, would unfold 

* His father's acts, commcnc'd in burning Troy ?• 



• The splitting roch &.C.] The sense seems to be this— The 
rocks hid themselves in the sands, which sunk to receive them 
into their bosom. Steevens. 

That is, the rocks whose property it is to split, shrunk into the 
sands, and would not dash me, &c. J^. Mason. 

7 Might in thy palace perish Margaret."] The verb peruk is here 
used actively. Thus, in Froissart's Chronicle^ Cap. CCCtvi: 

** Syr Johan Arundell their capitayne was there perjshed^ 
Again, in The Maid's Tragedy^ by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
" — let not mv sins 

« 

** Perish your noble youtli." Steevens, 

8 To sit and witch fne, as Jscanius did, 
When he to wadding Dido^ huouU unfold 

Hit father^ s acts ^ coinwenc'd in burnw^ Tro3T\CM wa^— To 
«i£ and vsaU'h me, &.c. 5tcewn«. 
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* Am I not witch'd like her ? or thou not false like him i • 

* Ah me, I can no more 1 Die, Mar^rct ! 

* For Henry weeps, that thou dost live so long. 

JVbtae within, Enter Warwick and Salisbury. 
The Commons firess to the door, 
' War, It is reported, mighty sovereign, 

< That good duke Humphrey traitorously is murder 'd 

* By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 
'The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 

< That want their leader, scatter up and down, 

< And care not who they sting in his revenge. 

* Myself have culm'd their spleenful mutiny, 

* Until they hear the ordci t of his death. 

jr. Hen, That he is dead, good Warwick, 'tis too true ; 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry : ^ 

The poet here is unquestionably alluding^ to Virgil {JEneid I.) 
but be strangely blends fact with fiction. In the first place, it was 
Cupid in the semblance of Ascanius, who sat in Diuo*s lap, and 
was fondled by her. But then it was not Cupid who related to her 
the process oi Troy's destruction; but it was i£neas himself who 
related this history. Again, how did the supposed Ascanius sit 
And v»atch her? Cupid was ordered, while Dido mistakenly cares- 
sed him, to bewitch and infect her with love. To this circumstance 
the ]K>et ceitainly alludes ; and, unless he had wrote, as I have re- 
stored to the text — 

To *it and witch mCt — 
why should the Qtieen immediately draw this inference — 

Am I not wilch'd like her? Theobald. 
Mr. Theobald's emendation is supported by a line in King 
Henry IF, V I, where the same verb is used : 

«• To toiteh the world with noble horsemanship.'* 
- It may be remarked, that this mistake was certainly the mis- 
take of Shakspeare, whoever muy have been the original author 
of the first sketch of this play ; for this longspeech of Margaret's 
is founded on one in the quarto, consisting only of seven lines, in 
which there is no allusion to Virgil. Malone. 

9 Anii Inofwiteh^d Uke her? or thou not false like A.'m.^] This 
line, as it stands,, is nonsense. We should surely read it thus : 
Am I not witched Hie her? Art thou not false Hie him? 

3f. Maion. 
Tlie superfluity of syllables in this line induces me to suppose 
it stood originally tlius : 

Am I not v)kclCd like her? thou faUe liie him? Steevem, 

I " not Henry :^ The poet commonly uses Henry M % nw^ 
of three ayMables. yohnton, 

t "-^ order o/'AUt/eatk.'} i. e. numner. Am. JSd. 



^ 
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< Enter his chamber, view his breathless corpse, 

< And comment then upon his sudden death. 

Ifar. That I shall do, my liege ^— Stay, Salisbury, 
With the rude multitude, till I return. 

[War. ^oes into an inner Room, and Sal. retiret. 
* K. Hen, O thou that judgest all things, stay my 
.thoughts ; 

* My thoughts, that labour to persuade my soul, 

* Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life ! 

* If my suspect be false, forgive me, God; 

* For judgment only doth belong to thee ! 

* Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 

* With twenty thousand kisses, and to drain^ 

* Upon his face an ocean of salt tears ; 

* To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 

* And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling : 

* But all in vain are these mean obsequies ; 

* And, to survey his dead and earthy image> 

* What were it but to make my sorrow greater ? 

The folding Doors of an inner Chamber are thrown often^ 
and Glostku i/t diftcovered dead in his Bed: War- 
wick and of hers standing byit.^ 

2 ■' and to drain 

Upon — ] This is one of our poet's harsh expressions. As when 
a tilings in drain d^ drops of water issue from it, lie licentiously 
w^vn tlie word here in the sense of dropping, ov dittilling. Afalone. 
Surely our author wrote rain, not r/rain. The discharge of a sin* 
j^le letter furnishes what seems to me a necessary emendation, 
tonlirmed by two passages, one in The Taming tf the Shrev: 

" To rain a shower of commanded tears.** 
knd another, in King Henry IV, P. II: 

** To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes.'* Stee^oent. 

3 This stage -three t ion I have inserted as best suited .to the ex- 
hibition. The sta^e -direction in the quarto is—** Warwick draws 
the curtaines, fi. e. draws them open] and shows Duke Hum- 
phrey in his bed.'* In the folio: " A bed with Gloster*s body put 
forth." These are some of the many circumstances which prove* 
I tliink, decisively, that the theatres of our author's time were 
unfurnished with scenes. In those days, as I conceive, curtains 
were occasionally hung across the middle of the stag^ on an iron 
rod, which, being drawn open, formed a second apartment, when 
n cliang^ of scene was required. The direction in the folio, " to 

put forth a bed," was merely to the \iro^rty-man to thrust a bed 
forwards behind those cviTla\na prevvovx^ \a ^Xv€w \MATi<^ ^tvcvi 
open. Mal'Tne. 
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* IVar. Come hither, gracious sovereign, view this body. / 

* JT. Hen, That is to see how deep my grave is made : 
^ For, with his soul, fled all my worldly solace ; 

* For seeing him, I see my life in death.* t 

< War, As surely as my soul intends to live 

< With that dread King that took our state upon him 

* To free us from his Father's wrathful curse, 

< I do believe that violent hands were laid 
' Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 

Suf, A dreadful oath, sworn with a solemn tongue ! 

* What instance gives lord Warwick for his vow ? 

< IVdr, See, how the blood is settled in his face ! 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost,' 

* Far teeing him, I see tny life in death. '^ Thoueb, by a violent 
operation, some sense may be extracted from this reading, yet 
I think it will be better to change it thus : 

Far teeing him^ J see iny death in life. 
That is. Seeing him 1 live to see my own destruction. Thus it 
will aptly correspond with the first line : 

Come hither ^ gracious sovereign^ vie%v this body. 
K. Hen. That is to see how deep my grave is m.ade. Johnson. 
Surely the poet's meaning is obvious as the words now stand.— 
I see my life destroyed or endangered by his death. Percy. 

1 tliink the meaning is, I see my life in the arms of death ; I 
see my life expiring, or rather expired. The conceit is much in 
our author's manner. So, in Macbeth : 

** — the death of each day's life.** 
Our poet in King Richard III, has a similar play of words, 
though the sentiment is reversed: 

** ^— even through tlie hollow eyes of. death 
•* I spy life peerinjf." Malone. 
t This is an exquisite figure which in few words conveys to the 
mind at once the kinjj^^s idea of the magnitude of his loss; and is 
more fully expressed in the following quotation, for which I am 
indebted to memory: *<he was my strength, my guardian: death 
has rubbed me of my protector, of the arm on which I couKl 
lean with confidence; he was my life, whom now I see in death." 

Am.. Ed. 

* Oft have I seen a timv\y -parted ghost, ISJ'c.'] All that is true of 
the body of a dead man is here said by Warwick of the soul. I 
would read: 

Oft hate I seen a timely -parted corse. 
But of two commim words how or wh}' was one ch.inged for 
the other? I believe the transcriber thought that the epitliet 
iimely 'parted could not be used of the body , \s\\\ \V\«kX , «i%\x\ Ha-^iUct | 

there is mention of fieace-p<irted smls^ so here timely- {larted t»AX. | 
/jflw UiesMme sub.^UntiYn. Uq removed oueuwA^uvjiYN Ci\'SRcx\Wi l 

S2 
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And sees fast by a butcher ^ith an axey 
But will suspect, 'twas he that made the slaughter? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's nest. 
But may imagine how the bird was dead. 
Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak ? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy. 

' Q, Mar, Are you the butcher, Suffolk ? where *s your 
knife ? 
Is Beaufort term'd a kite ? where are his talons ? 

Suf, I wear no knife, to slaughter sleeping men ; 
But here 's a vengeful sword, rusted with ease, 
That shall be scoured in his rancorous heart, 
That slanders me with murder's crimson badge :— • 
Say, if thou dar'st, proud lord of Warwickshire, 
That I am faulty in duke Humphrey's death. 

[^Exeunt Car. Soac. and Other*. 

JVar, What dares not Warwick, if false Suffolk dare 
him? 

Q. Mar. He dares not calm his contumelious spiiit, 
Nor cease to be an arrogant controller, 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thousand times. 

War. Mudam, be still ; with reverence may I say ; 
For every word, you speak in his behalf. 
Is slander to your royal dignit)'. 

' Suf, Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour L 
If ever lady wrong'd her lord so much. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stem untutor'd churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree siip ; whose fruit thou art,. 
And never of the Nevils* noble race. 

War. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, 
And I should rob the deathsman of his fee. 
Quitting thee therei)y of ten thousand shames. 
And that my soverci|];n's presence makes me mild^ 
I would, false murderous coward, on thy knee 
Make thee beg pardon for thy passed speech, 
And say — ^it wus thy mother that thou meant'st, 
That thou thyself wast born in bastardy : 
And, after all this fcurful homage done. 
Give thee thy hiie, and send thy soul to hell. 
Pernicious bloodsucker of sleeping men ! 

Si{f. Thou shaK be \7'dVAT\^, \\\v\\^ \ sVv^^\k^ bloody 
Tffi'om this preseuce \Viou d-i.!'^! ^o \nNs^ xst^* 
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War. Away even now, or I will drag thee hence : 

* Unworthy though thou art, I '11 cope with thee, 

* And do some service to duke Humphrey's ghost. 

[_£xeunt SuF. and Wim. 
*jr. Hen. What stronger breast-plate than a heart un- 
tainted? 

* Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel just ;* 

* And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 

* Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

[^ji JS/oise within. 
Q. Mar. What noise is this ? 

Re-enter Suffolk and Warwick, with their toeafiona 

drawn. 
« JT. Hen. Why, how now, lords ? your wrathful wea- 
pons drawn 

* Here in our presence ? dare you be so bold ? — 

* Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here ? 

Suf. The traitorous Warwick, with the men of Bury, 
Set all upon me, mighty sovereign. 

^oise of a croud within. Reenter Salisbury. 
^Sal. Sirs, stand apart; the king shall know your 
mind. — [Sfieaking to thoae within. 

Dread lord, the commons send you word by me, 
Unless false Suffolk straight be done to death. 
Or banished fair England's territories, 

* They will by violence tear him from your palace> 

* And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 
They say, by him the good, duke Humphrey died ; 

* They say, in him they fear your highness' death ; 

* And mere instinct of love, and loyalty, — 

* Free from a stubborn opposite intent, 

* As being thought to contradict your liking,— 

* Makes them thus forward in his banishment. 

* They say, in care of your most royal person, 

* That, if your highness should intend to sleep, 

* And charge — that no man should disturb your rest, 

* In pain of your dislike, or pain of death; 

* Yet notwithstanding such a strait edict, 

* Were there a serpent seen, with forked tongue, 

^ Thrice it he arnCd, &c.] So, in Marlowe^s Ltut**! Botmnion: 
" Come, moor; I *m. arm'd with more tbui corn^X^ ttt^> 
^TbejiutieeofmytfuanxL** Malmve. 
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* That slUy glided towards your majesty, 

* It were but necessary, you were wak'd ; 
*^Lcst, being suffer 'd m that harmful slumber, 

* The mortsd worm* might make the sleep eternal : 

* And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 

* That they will guard you, whe'r you will, or no, 

* From such fell serpents as false Suffolk is ; 

* With whose envenomed and fatal sting, 

* Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 

* They say, is shamefully bereft of life. 

Commons, [^zviihifi'] An answer from the king, my 
lord of Salisbury. 

Suf, 'Tis like, the commons, rude unpolish'd hinds, 
Could send such message to their sovereign : 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, 
To show how quaint an orator* you are ; 
But idl the honour Salisbury hath won, 
Is— -that he was the lord ambassador. 
Sent from a sort* of tinkers to the king. 

Commons, [^wii/un^ An answer from the king, or 
we '11 all break in. 

< A". Hen, Go, Salisbury, and tell them all from me, 

* I thank them for their tender loving care: 

* And had I not been 'cited so by them, 
' Yet did I purpose as they do entreat j 

' For, sure, my thoughts do hourly prophecy 

* Mischance unto my state by Suffolk's means. 

* And therefore,^ — ^by his majesty I swear, 

* Whose far unworthy deputy 1 amy — 

' lie shall not breathe infection in this aii* 



a The mortal worm — } i. e. the fata/t ^he deadf/ wOEm. So, 
in The Winter's Tale : 

•* This news is mortal to the queen." 
Serpents in general, were anciently called worms. So, in Tie 
Devil*s charter, 1607, Pope Alexander says, when he takes off the 
aspicks from the young princes : 

" How now, proud vtoriru? how tastes >'on priDces* bk>od ?* 

3 «_—. fiov) quaint an orator — i] ^aint for dextrous, artijieial. 
So, in The Tiuo Gentlemen of Verona: ** — a ladder quaintly made 
of cords." Malone. 

-• ■ ■ a sort -«3 is a eontjkafiy- yoArwon. 
SOf in A. MidswHMntr Ntght^s Drtcmns 

*' .— — rasset-paieA «bou|f|^fh wowk^ '^ sw^^^ Si«««i« , 
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< But three days longer, on the pain of death. [^Ejcit Sal. 

* Q, Mar. O Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk ! 
^ K. Hen. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle Suifolk. 

^ No more, I say ; if thou dost plead for him, 

< Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath. 

< Had I but said, I would have kept my word 

< But, when I swear, it is irrevocable :— - 

* If, after three days' space, thou here be'st found 

* On any groimd that I am ruler of, 

* The world shall not be ransom for thy life.— 

* Come, Warwick, come good Warwick, go witli me ; 
« I have great matters to impart to thee. 

[^Exeunt K, Hen. War. Lordtj &c. 
< Q. Mar, Mischance, and sorrow, go along with you !* 

< Heart's discontent, and sour afRiction, 
' Be playfellows to keep you company ! 

* There *s two of you ; the devil make a third ! 

* And threefold vengeance tend upon your steps I 

* Suf, Cease, gentle queen, these execrations> 

* A.nd let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 

' Q.Mar, Fy, coward woman, and soft-hearted wretch! 

* Hast thou not spirit to curse thine enemies ? 

SuJ". A plague \\\K)n them! wherefore should I curse 
them ? 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan,^ 

* J25? shall not breathe infection in this air — ■] That is, he shall 
not contaniinate tiiis air with his infected breath. Malone. 

6 Mischance^ ami sorrow, &c.] In the original play the queen is 
still more violent : 

«* Hell-fire and vengeance go along with you !** Malone. 

7 Would curses kill, as doth tfie inandrake*s groan,"^ The fabulous 
accounts of the plant called a mandrake give it an inferior degree 
of animal life, and relate, that when it is torn from tlie ground it 
groans, ami that this groan being certainly &tal to him that is offer- 
ing such unwelcome violence, the practice of those w^ho gather 
mandrakes is to tie one end of a string to the plant, and the other 
to a dog, upon whom the fatal groan discharges its malip^ity. 

The same allusion occurs in Aristippus, or the yoKtal Philosopher, 
by Randolph: 

** This is the 7nandraie*s voice tliat undoes me.'** Steentxn, 
Bulleine in his Bulwarke of Defence against Stcibnesse, U.c. ^A» 

IJ/^P, p. 4J, speaking of Mandragora savs ** The^ doe ^^RyftBit 

ibsit this herbe commeth of tlie seede of some co«w\c\Ad ^jum^ 
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< I would invent as bitter-searching terms, 

* As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear, 
Delivered strongly through my fixed teeth, 
*• With full as many signs of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd Envy in her loathsome cave : 

My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words; 
Mme eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint ; 
My hair be fix'd on end, as one distract; 
Ay, every joint should seem to curse and ban : 
And even now my burden'd heart would break. 
Should I not curse them. Poison be their drink!* 
Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they taste ! 
Their sweetest shade, a grove of cypress trees I* 
Their chiefest prospect, murdering basilisks 1 
Their softest touch, as smart as lizards' stingy !^ 
Their musick, frightful as the serpent's hiss ; 
And boding screech-owls make the concert full ! 
All the foul terrors in dark-seated hell — 

Q. Mar. Enough, sweet Suffolk ; thou torment'st thj- 
self; 
^ And these dread curses— like the sun 'gainst glass, 
'* Or like an overcharged gun, — recoil, 

* And turn the force of them upon thyself. 

Suf, You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave?* 



men : and also without the death of some lyving^ thinge it can- 
not be drawen out of the earth to man's use. Therefore they did 
tye some dogge or other lyving beast unto the roote thereof wyth 
a corde, and digged the earth in compasse round about, and in 
the meane tyme stopped their own eares for feare of the terreble 
shriek suid cry of this Mandrack. In whych cry it doth not only 
dye itselfe, but the feare thereof kylleth the dogge or beast whych 
pulleth it out of the earth. Reed. 

8 — FoUon be their drink /] Most of these execrations are used, 
in the very words of Sbakspeare^ by Lee, in his Caesar Borgia^ 
Act IV. Steevens. 

9 ,_— o^cypress trees /] Cypress was employed in the funeral ritci 
of the Romans, and hence is always mentioned as an ill-boding 
plant. Steevefis. 

1 —-mwr^cr/n^ basilisks ! —lizards' sti7igs/'] It has been said 
ef the basilisk that it has the power of destroying by a single 
glance of its eye. A lizard has no sting, but is quite inoffensive. 

Steevetu. 
* Tbu bade me han, and viill you bid me lctt5)c?\'^V\V\\v^tixw"BK.'ik\.«wc.'5 
is very comnion in real Wfe. T\iOst >w\\o wGNe.^^^\»\\sv^»SARSKfc^ 
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Now, by the ground that I am baiiish'd from, 
Well could I curse away a winter's night, 
Though standing naked on a mountain top, 
"Where biung cold would never let grass grow, 
And think it but a minute spent in sport. 

* Q, Mar. O, let me entreat thee, cease ! Give nic thy 
hand,^ 

♦ That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 

* Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 

• To wash away my woful monuments. 

< O, could this kiss be printed in thy hand ; 

]^Kl88e3 hlfi hand, 

• That thou might'st think upon these by the seal, 

* Through whom a thousand sighs are brcath'd for thee V^ 
«So, get thee gone, thatl may know my grief; 

* *Ti8 but surmis'd whilst thou art standing by, 

• As one that surfeits thinking on a want. 

< I will repeal thee, or, be well assur'd, 

* Adventure to be banished myself: 

• And banished I am, if but from thee. 

♦ Go, speak not to me j even now be gone. — 

• O, go not yet 1 — Even thus two friends condemuM 

• Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 



angry to see others less disturbed than themselves, but when 
others begin to rave, they immediately see in them what they 
could not find in themseh es, the deformity and folly of useless 
rage, yohnton, 

^ Ojietme entreat thee, &c.] Instead of the first four lines of 
this gpeecb, we find in tlie old play these, which Shakspeare has 
availed himself of elsewhere : 

** No more, sweet Suffolk, hie thee hence to France ; 
"Or live where thou wilt within this world's globe, 
•* I '11 have an Irish [Iris] that shall find thee out." 

2^ fa lone . 

4 That thou might^st think upon these by the sea/. 

Through tohoni a thousand sighs &.C.] Ti'ul !)V tic impression 

of my kiss for ever remaining on thy hand thou mi j;litiM'. thi. V on 

those lips through which a thousand sighs will be breutiicd I'ur 

tbee . yohnton. 

See the song introduced in Measure fur Measure ■• 
*< But my kisws bring again, 
** Seals of love, but seaPd in vain.*' 
Of this image our author appears to have been fond, having 
introduced it in several places. There is no trace kH \\. Va \.\i« vACl. 
pla>'. A/a/one. 

VOL. X. T 
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* Lother a hundred limes to part than die. 

* Yet now farcwcl ; and farewel life with thee ! 

Siif, Thus is poor Suffolk ten times banished^ 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 

* 'Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence ; 

* A wilderness is populous enough, 

* So Suffolk had thy heavenly company : 

* 1* or where thou art, there is the world itself,* 

* With ever)' several pleasure in the world ; 

* And where thou art not, desolation. 

* I can no more :— Live thou to joy thy life ; 

* Myself no joy in nought, but that thou liv'st. 

Knter Vaux. 

* Q, Mar, Whither goes \'aux so fast ? what news. 

I pr*ythee ? 

* Faux, To signify unto his majesty, 
Tha t cardinal Beaufort is at point of death : 

< For suddenly a grievous sickness took him, 

' That matvcs him gasp, and stare, and catch the air, 

* Blaspheming Clod, and cursing men on earth. 

* Sometime, he talks as if duke Humphrey's ghost 

* Were by his side ; sometime, he calls the king, 
And whispers to his i)illow, as to him, 

* The secrets of his over-charged soul :* 

* And I am sent to tell his majesty, 

* Thiit even now he cries aloud for him. 

' Q, Min\ Go, lell lliis heavy message to the king. 

[^Jijc'it Vaux. 



•^ For rclure thou art, &c.] So, Lucretius: 

" Nee sine te pule brum dias iu luminis auras 
*'£xoritur, neque sit Ixtum nee amab'ile quicquam." 

Still more elegantly Milton, in a passage of his CoiJiut, (after- 
wards omitted) v. 214, &c: 

" ■ while I see vou, 

** This dusky hollow is a paradise, 

" And heaven gates o'er my head." Steevem, 

Atid vihispers to his piliotu, as to him, 
Tiie secrets &c.] The first of these lines is in the old play. 
The second is unquestionably our author*s. The thought appears 
to have struck him ; fi)r he has introduced it again in Macbeth: 
"— — Infected minds 
'* To their deaf piWows n\\\\ \^vac\YMc^^>^^€a ^ttx^i^." 
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«" Ah me ! what is this world? what news are these ?^ 

* But wherefore grieve I at an hour's i)oor loss,® 

* Omitting Suffolk's exile, my soul's treasure ? 

* Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 

* And with the southern clouds contend in tears ; 

< Theirs for the earth's increase,^ mine for my sorrows? 
« Now, get thee hence : The king, thou know'st, is 

coming ; 

* If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

« Suf, If I depart from thee, I cannot live : 

< And in thy sight to die what were it else, 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap ? 
Here could I breathe my soul into the air, 

* As mild and gentle as the cradle -babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips : 
"Where, from thy sight,^ I should be raginji; iiiad, 

* And cry out for thee to close up mine eyes, 

* To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth ; 
« So should'st thou either turn my flying soul,^ 



7 Ah fne! V)hat is this vaorld? what news are these?'] Instead of 
this line, the quarto reads: 

*• Oh ! what is worldly pomp? all men must die, 

** And woe am I for Beaufort's heavy end.'* Steevefu. 

8 — at an hour's poor litss,'] She means, I believe, at a loss 
which any hour spent in contrivance and deliberation will enable 
her to supply. Or perhaps she may call the sickness of the car- 
dinal the loss of an hour, as it may put some slop to her schemes. 

yohnsofi. 
I believe the poet's meaning is, Wherefore do I grieve that Beau- 
jfort has died an hour before ^is time, who, being an old man could 
not have had a long time to live ? Steevens. 

This certainly may be the meaning ; yet I rather incline to think 
that the queen intends to say, " Why do I lament a circumstance, 
the impression of which will pass away in the short period of an 
hour ; while I neglect to think on the loss of Suffolk, my affection 
for whom no time will efface ?" Malonc. 

^ for the earth*s increase,] See Vol. IT, p. 279, n. 1. 

Malone. 

J Where, from thy sight,"] In the preambles of almost all the 
statutes made during the first twenty years of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the word tuhere is employed instead of nshereas. It is so used 
here. Malone. 

So, in The Tkvo Gentlemen of Verona: 

"And u^Aere I thought the remnant of nuxie «^w?^ Vjg. 
See Vol II, p. 189, n. 4. Steevens. 
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• Or I should breathe it so into thy body, 
And then it iiv'd in sweet Elysium. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jest ; 

Trom thee to die, were torture more than death : 

O, let nie stay, befall what may befall. 

' Q, Alar, Away ! though parting be a fretful corrosive,^ 

• It is applied to a deathful wound. 

• To France, sweet Suffolk : Let me hear from thee ; 
« For wheresoe'er thou art in this world's globe, 

I '11 have an Iris* that shall find thee out. 

Suf. I go. 

Q, Mar, And take my heart with thee.* 

^uf, A jewel lock'd into the woful'st cask 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 
F.vcn as a splittcd bark, so sunder we ; 
This way fall I to death. 

Q. Alar. This way for me. 



'i — turn my flying soul,"} Perhaps Mr. Pope was indebted to 
iiiis ])asssig>e in his Eloisato Abeiard, where he makes that vota- 
rist of exquisite sensibility say: 

" See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 

" Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul.'* Steerem. 

3 Avsay / though parting be a fretful coTrosive,'] This word was ge- 
Tierally, in our autlior's time, written, and, I suppose, pronounced 
corsive; and the metre shows that it ought to be so printed here. 
So, in The Spanish Tragedy, 1605: 

*' His son distrest, a cortive to his heart." 
Again, in The Alchynust, by Ben Jonson, 1610 : 

" Now do you see that something 's to be done 

*< Beside your beech -coal and your corsivc waters." 
Again, in an Ode by the same: 

** I send not balms nor corsives to your wound." Malone, 
Thus also, in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy^ edit. 1632, p. 
(>00: "a corsive to all content, a frenzie," &c. Steevem. 

4 / V/ have an Iris — ] Iris was the messenger of Juno. 

yohnmn. 
So, in All 's Well that Ends Well: 

** this distemper'd messenger of wet, 

" The many-colouPd Iris — ." Steevens. 

s And take my heart with thee.'\ I suppose, to complete the verse, 
we should read : 



along tcif/i thee. St€e^)cn*«. 
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SCENE III. 

London. Cardinal Beaufort's Bed-chamber. 

Knter King Henry,* Salisbury, Warwick, and 
Others, The Cardinal in bed; jittendanti vdth him, 

^ K, Hen, How fares my lord?^ speak, Beaufort, to 

thy sovereign. 
* Car, If thou be'st death, I *11 give thee England's 

treasure,* 

^ « Enter ^ing Henrys &c.] The quarto offers the following stage 
directions. JBhter King and Salishtny, and then the curtaines be 
dravmcy and the cardinal is discovered in his bed, raving and staring 
a* if he viere mad. Steevens, 

This description did not escape our author, for he has availed 
himself of it elsewhere. See the speech of Vauz in page 210. 

Mialone, 
7 SJom fares my lord? &c.] This scene, and that in which the 
dead body of the duke of Gloster is described, are deservedly 
admired. Having already submitted to the reader the lines on 
which the former scene is founded, I shall now subjoin those 
which g^ve rise to that before us : 

*• Car, O death, if thou wilt let me live but one whole 
year, 
" I '11 give thee as much gold as will purchase such another 
island. 
" King. O see, my lord of Salisbury how he is troubled. 
" Lord Cardinal, remember, Christ must have thy soul. 

" Car. Why, dy'd he not in his bed ? 
** What would you have me to do then ? 
** Can I make men live, whether they will or no ? 
" Sirrah, go fetch me the strong poison, which 
" The *pothecary sent me. 

"O, see where duke Humphrey's ghost doth stand ? 
" And stares me in the face ! Look ; look ; comb down 

his hair. 
*• So now, he 's gone again. Oh, oh, oh. 

" Sal. See how the pangs of death doth gripe his heart. 
*• King. Lord Cardinal, if thou diest assured of hea- 
venly bliss, 
" Hold up thy hand, and make some sig^ to.me. 

[ The Cardinal dies. 
" O see, he dies, and makes no sign at all. 
" O God, forg^ive his soul ! 

** Sal. So bad an end did never none behcAd*, 
" But B3 his death, so was his life in aA\. 
''^/j^. Forbear tojiidfre, good SaWsbwry fcvView% 
^'For God will judge us all. Go t ate hm Vietice, 
And see Ins funerals be perfoTm'd.'» ^Exeunt . Mala**. 

T2 
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' Enough to purchase such another island, 
^ So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

* A". Hen. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 

* When death's approach is seen so terrible I 

* War. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 

* Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 

< Died he not in his bed ? where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, whe'r tliey will or no?*" — 

* O ! torture me no more, I will confess. — 

< Alive again ? then show me where he is ; 

^ 1 '11 give a thousand pound to look upon him.^ — 

* He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them.*— 

< Comb down his hair ; look ! look I it stands upright, 

* Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul I— 
' Give me some drink ; and bid the apothecary 

^ Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 

* A'. He7i. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 

* Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 

8 If thou Wst death, I*li give thee England^a treature, 8tc.] The 
following passage in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI, fol. 70, b. sug- 
gested the corresponding lines to the author of the old play : 
** During these doynges, Henry Beauffbrd, bysbop of Winchester, 
and called the riche Cardynall, departed out of this woride.— 
This man was — haut in stomach and hygh in countenance, ryche 
above measure of all men, and to fewe hberal \ disdaynful to his 
kynne, and dreadful to his lovers. His covetous insaciable and 
hope of long lyfe made hym bothe to forget God, his prynce, and 
liymselfe, in his latter dayes ; for Doctor John Baker, his pry vie 
counsailer and his chapellayn, wrote, that lying on his deatli-bed, 
he said these words : * Why should I dye, having so muche riches ? 
If the whole realme would save my lyfe, I am able either by poU 
licie to get it, or by ryches to bye it. Fye will not death be hyred, 
nor will money do nothyng« ? When my nephew of Bedford died, 1 
thought my selfe halfe up the whele, but when I sawe myne other 
nephew of Gloucester disceased, then I thought my selfe able 
to be equal with kinges, and so thought to increase my treasure 
in hope to have worne a trypple croune. But I se nowe the woride 
ia}leth me, and so I am deceyved ; praying you all to pray for me.'* 

Malone. 

9 Can I make men live? vohe^r they will or noP'] So, in King yohn - 

** We cannot hold mortality's strong hand :— 

** Why do you bend such solemn brows on me ? 

** Think you, 1 bear the shears of destiny? 

'* Have 1 commandmeT\t ow VVve \ivv\&fc oC \\feV* Malone. 

^ jffe hath no eyes, &.C."] So, \t\ MacbctK : 

" TJioti hast no specuUVionm \.Yvos«i eN^^» 
** Which thou dost glare wiVh.'' Malon^c. 
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* O, beat away the busy meddling fiend, 

* That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul, 

* And from his bosom purge this black despair ! 

< fVar, See, how the pangs of death do make him grin. 

* Sai. Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 

* K. Hen, Peace to his soul, if God's good pleasure be ! 
^ I^ord cardinal, if thou think'st on heaven's bliss, 

« Hold up thy hand,* make signal of thy hope. — 
« He dies, and makes no sign ; O God, forgive him ! 

< JVar. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 

< K. Hen. Forbear to judge, ^ for we are sinners all.— 
< Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close ; 

^ And let us all to meditation. [_£jceunt.^ 

« Bold vf thy hand,'] Thus, in the spurious play of K. yohn^ 
1591» Pandulpn sees the King dyin^, and says : 

" Then, good my lord, if you forgive them all, 
" Lift up your hand, in token you forgive." 
Again: 

*• Lift up thy hand, that we may witness here, 
•*Thou diest the servant of our Saviour Christ:— 
** Now joy betide thy soul !" Steevens. 
When a dying person is incapable of speech, it is usual (in the 
church of Rome) previous to the administration of the sacraments» 
to obtain some sign that he is desirous of having them adminis- 
tered. The passage may have an allusion to this practice. C. 

* Forbear to judge, &c.] 

** Peccantes culpare cave, nam labimur omnes, 
" Aut sumus, aut fuimus, vel possumus esse quod hie est." 

yohnson. 

* JExeunt."] This is one of the scenes which have been applaud- 
ed by the criticks, and which will continue to be admired when 
prejiKlices shall cease, and bigotry give way to impartial exami- 
nation. These are beauties that rise out of nature and of truth ; 
the superficial reader cannot miss them, the profound can image 
nothing beyond them, yohnson. 



J 
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ACT IV SCENE I. 

Kent. The Sea-shore near Dover.* 

Firing heard at Sea,^ Then enter from a Boat^ a Captain, 
a Master, a Master's-Mate, Walter Whitmore, 
and Others; with them ^vftolk, and other Gentlemen^ 
prisoners. 

* Cafi, The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day^ 
* Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; 

i The circumstance on which this scene is founded, is thus re- 
lated by Hall in his Chronicle: — *< But fortuue would not that 
this flagitious person [the Duke of Suilblk, who being impeached 
by the Commons was banished from England for five years,] 
shoulde so escape; for when he shipped in Suffolk, entendynge to 
be transported into France, he was encountered with a shippe of 
warre apperteinyng to the Duke of Excester, the Constable of the 
Towre of London, called The Nicholat of the Tovre. The capi- 
taine of the same bark with small fight entered into the duke's 
shyppe, and percey ving his person present, brought him to Dover 
rode, and there on the one syde of a cocke-bote, caused his head 
to be str}ken of, and left his body with the head upon the sandes 
of Dover ; which corse was there founde by a chapelayne of his, 
and conveyed to WyngBclde college in Suffolke, and there bu- 
ried." Malone. 

Sec the Paston Letters, p\iblished by Sir John Fenn, second 
edit. Vol. I, p. 38, Letter X, in which this event is nM>re circum- 
stantially related. Steexens. 

Firing heard at Sea.'\ Perhaps Ben Jonson was thinking of 
this play, wlicn he put the f >llowing declaration into the mouth 
of Morose in The Silerit Woman.- *• Nay, I would sit out a play 
that were nothing hut fghts at sea, drum, trumpet, and target* 

Steevens. 
7 The gaudy, blabbing, Am/ remorseful day — ] The epithet 
blabbing applied to the day by a man about to commit murder, 
is exquisitely beautiful. Guilt is afraid of light, considers dark- 
ness as a natural shelter, and makes night the confidante of those 
actions which cannot be trusted to the tell-tale day. Johnson, 
So, Milton, in his Comus, v. 138: 

"Ere the blabbing eastern scout — ." Todd. 
Again, in Spenser, Brit. Ida. c. ii, st. 3: 

«* For Venus hated his SiW-blahbing light." Steevens. 
Bemorseful \s pilifiil. So, in The Tvo Gentlejnen of Verona.- 
** — — a jj;emk"TT\an, 

** Valiant, wise, remorseful, vftW «Lec.oxw\K\^V *ii?"* 
The same idea occurs in Macieth: 

" Scarf up the leudet e^'e oi Jjitiful daj?^ Stce^r. 
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* And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 

* That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 

* Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings 

* Clip dead men's graves,* uid from their misty jaws 

* Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 

* Therefore, bring forth the soldiers of our prize ; 

* For, whilst our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 

* Here shall they make their ransomc on the sand, 

* Or with their blood stain this discolour'd shore.— 

* Master, this prisoner freely give I thee ;— 

< And thou that art his mate, make boot of this ;•— 
' The other, [pointing to Suf.] Walter Whitmore, is 
thy share. 

* 1 Gent, What is my ransome, master? let me know. 
^Mast. A thousand crowns, or else lay down your 

head. 
< Mate, And so much shall you give, or off g^es yours. 

* Cafi, What, think you much to pay two thousand 

crowns, 

* And bear the name and port of gentlemen ? — 

* Cut both the villains* throats ; — for die you shall ; 



This speech is an amplification of the following one in the first 
part of The Whole Contention, &c. quarto, 1600 : 

" Brine fonn-ard these prisoners that scorn'd to yield; 

" t^nlade their goods with speed, and tint their ship, 

•* Here master, this prisoner I give to you, 

" This other the master's mate shall have ; 

*< And Walter Whickmore, thou shalt have this man; 

** And let them pay their ransome ere they pass. 

*'Suff. Walter !'» iHestarteth. 

Had Shakspeare's play been taken down by the ear, or an im- 
perfect copy otherwise obtained, liis lines might have been muti- 
lated, or imperfectly represented ; but would a new circumstance 
(like that or sinking SurTolk's ship) not found in the original, have 
been added by the copyist ? — On the other hand, if Shakspearc 
new modelled the work of another, such a circumstance might 
well be omitted. Malone. 

thejndet 



T/iat drag the tragick melancholy night; 
Who vjith their drowy, slow ^nd flagging vsings 
Clip dead men's graveSi"] The wings of the jades that drag 
night appears an unnatural image, till it is remembered that the 
chariot of the night is supposed, by Shakspeare, to be dr&ww \%v 
dragons, yohnson. 
See Vol II, p. 330, n. 8. Malone, 
See mIso, (ymSeiine, Act II, sc. ii. Stee^^tn^, 
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• The lives of those which we have lost in fight^ 

* Cannot be countei-pois'd with such a petty sum.* 

* 1 Gent, I '11 give it, sir ; and therefore spare my life. 

* 2 Gent. And so will I, and write home for it straight. 
' Whit, I lost mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 

' And therefore, to revenge it, shalt thou die ; [ Tb SuF. 
< And so should these, if I might have my will. 

* Cap. Be not so rash ; take ransome, let him live. 
' Suf. Look on my George, I am a gentleman;^ 

' Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be paid. 



9 The lives of those &c.] The old copy (from which some devla- 
tloiiy for tlie sake of obtaining sense, was necessary,) has— 
" The lives (f those which we have lost in fight, 
** Be counter-poys'd with such a pettie sum.** 
Mr. Malone reads : 

*• The lives of those which we have lost in fight 
<* Cannot be counterpois'd with such a petty sum.** 
But every reader will observe, that the last of these lines is 
jncinnbered with a superfluous foot. I conceive, that the passage 
originally stood as follows : 

" The lives of those we have lost in fight, cannot 
*• Be counterpois'd with such a petty sum." Steevens. 
' I suspect that a line has been lost, preceding—*' The lives of 
those,'* &c. and that this speecii belongs to JVhiimoref for it is 
inconsistent witli what the captain says afterwards. The word 
cannot is not in the folio. The old play affords no assistance. The 
word now added is necessary to the sense, and is a less innovation 
on the text than what has been made in the modem editions^ 
ITor can those lives, &.C. 

Tlie emendation made in this passage, (which was written by 
Shakspeare, there being no trace of it in the old play,) is sup- 
ported by another in Coriolanus, in which we have again the same 
expression, and nearly the same sentiments : 

** The man I speak of cannot in the world 
** Be singly counterpoised.** Malone. 
The difference between the Captain's present and siicceeditig 
sentiments may be thus accounted for. Here, he is only striving 
to intimidate his prisoners into a re Jidy payment of their ransome. 
Afterwards his natural disposition inclines him to mercy, till he 
is provoked by the upbraidings of Suffolk. Steevens. 

1 Look on my George,] In the first edition it is my ring. 

Warburton. 
Here we have another proof of what has been alrea<ly so oflen 
observed. A ring and a George could never have been confounded 
either by the e}c or the eaf . So, \w \\ve o\v^\wa.V ^lay tlie ran- 
some o^ each of Snfi'oWs co\x^p»a^^ov\* \s «i Ywm^wiv*^'^'^*^'**- 
Iwre a thousand cvow\is. Maio»ie. 
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* H^hit. And so am I; my name is — Walter Whit- 

more. 
^ How now ? why start'st thou ? what, doth death affright ? 
« Suf. Thy name affrights mc,^ in whose sound is 

death. 
< A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

* And told me-— that by Water^ I should die : 

* Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 

* Thy name is— Gi«7/r«>r, l)eing rightly sounded. 

* Whit. Gualticry or Walter^ which it is, 1 care not \ 

* Ne'er yet did base dishonour blur our name,^ 
« But with our sword we wip'd away the blot ; 

* Therefore, when merchant-like I sell revenge, 

* Broke be my sword, my arms torn and defac'd, 

* And I proclaimed a cowanl through the world ! 

[^Lays hold on SuF. 



3 Thy name affrights me,] But he had heard his name befbre» 
without being startled by it In the old play, as soon as ever 
the captain has consigned him to " Walter TFhicJhnore,"* Sufiolk 
immediately exclaims, Walter! AVhickmore asks him, why he 
fears him, and Suffolk replies, " It is thy name affrights me." 
Our author has here, as in some other places, fallen into an im- 
propriety, by sometimes following and sometimes deserting his 
original. Malone. 

3 _- by Water — ] So, in queen Margaret's letter to this duke 
ef Suffolk, by Michael Drayton : 

•* I pray thee, Poole, have care how thou dost pass, 
" Never the sea yet half so dangerous was, 
•* And one foretold, by %\iater thou should'st die," &c. 
A note on these lines says, " The witch of Eye received an- 
swer from her spirit, that the duke of Suffolk should take heed 
of vaater.** See the fourth scene of the first act of this play. 

Steejfens. 
* Ne*er yet (lid base dishonour &c.] This and the following lines 
are founded on these two in the old play : 

" And therefore ere 1 merchant-like sell blood for gold, 
" Then cast vie headlofig daviti into the sea.** 
The new image which Sliakspeare has introduced in*o this 
speech, ** ■ my arms torn and defac*d," — is found also in 

King Richard II: 

** From my own windows torn my household coat, 
" RazM out my impress ; leavinj^ me no sign, — 
«* Save men's opinions, and my living blood,— 
" To show the u orJd I am a gentleman."*' 
Sec the notes on that passage. Vol. Vlll, p. 70, iv.ti w^ ^« 
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< Suf, Stay, Whitmore ; for thy prisoner is a prince^ ' 
The duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole. 

« Wfdt, The duke of Suffolk, muffled up in rags! 

Suf, Ay, but these rags are no part of the duke ; 
Jove sometime went disguis'd, And why not I ?• 

Cafi, But Jove was never slain, as thou shalt be. 

Suf, Obscure and lowly swain,^ king Henry's blood, 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
^ Must not be shed by such a jaded groom.^ 
Hast thou not kiss'd thy hand, and held my stirrup f 

* Bare-headed plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 

* And thought thee happy when I shook my head ? 

* How often hast thou waited at my cup, 

* Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 
« When I have feasted with queen Margaret? 

* Remember it, and let it make thee crest-fail'n ; 

* Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride :• 

* How in our voiding lobby hast thou stood, 

* And duly waited for my coming forth ? 

< This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 

s yove sometime vient disguised &c ] This verae is omitted in all 
but the first old edition, [quarto 1600,] without which what fol- 
lows is not sense. The next line also : 

Obscure and Imvly sviain, king Henry's blood, 
was falsely put in the Captain's mouth. Pope. 

* ■ lowly sivain,"] The folio reads — hwsy swain, Steevens. 
The quarto loivly. In a subsequent passage the folio has the 
word right : 

By such a lowly vassal as thyself. 
Lovjsy was undoubted l> an error of the press. McUone. 

7 -a jaded ^rooTii.] I suppose he means a low fellow, fit 

only to attend upon horses ; which in our author's time were fre- 
quently termed ;W«. The original play Yi^^jady^ which conveys 
this meaning (the only one that the words seem to aflTord) more 
clearly, jaded being liable to an equivoque, yaded groom, how- 
ever, may mean a groom whom all men treat with contempt; as 
worthless fts the most paltry kind of horse. 

So, in King Henry VIII: 

" if we live thus tamely, 

•* To be xXius jaded by a piece of scarlet — ." Malone* 

A jaded groom may signify a groom who has hitherto been 
treated with no greater ceremony than a horse. Steevens. 

* abortive pride :"] Pride tVistt \\?i^ Yi^d birth tOQ soon, pride 

Issuing before its time, yohmon . 
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< And therefore shall it charm thy riotous tongue.* 

* Whit. Speak) captain, shall I stab the forlorn swain I 

* Cafi. First let my words stab him, as he hath me. 

* Stif. Base slave I thy words are blunt, and so art thou. 
' Cafi, Convey him hence, and on our long-boat's side 

* Strike off his head. 

Suf, Thou dar'st not for thy own.® 

Cafi, Yes, Poole. 
Suf. Poole ? 

Cafii Poole ? Sir Poole ? lord : * 

> Ay, kennel, puddle, sink ; whose filth and dirt 

* Troubles the silver spring where England drinks. 
« Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 

< For swallowing^ the treasure of the realm : 

* Thy lips, that kissM the queen, shall sweep the ground ; 

< And thou, that smil'dst at good duke Humphrey's 

death, ^ 

» — — charm thy riotous tongue.] i. e. restrain thy licentious 
talk; compel thee to be silent. See Vol. VI, p. 109, n. 6, and 
Mr. Steeven's note in Othello^ Act V, sc. ult. where lago uses 
the same expression. It occurs frequently in the books of our 
author's a^. Malone. 

Agmin, m the Third Part of this Play, Act V, sc. iii : 

♦• Peace, wilful boy, or I will chwrm your tongue** Stecvent 

9 Thou (Ua'tt not Sec.] In the quarto edition the passage stands 
thus: 

" Suf. Thou dar'st not for thy own. 
**Cap. Yes, Pole? 
" Suf. Pole ? 

" Cap. Ay, Pole, puddle, kennel, sink and dirt, 
** I 'U stop that yawning mouth of thine." 
I think the two intermediate speeches should be inserted in the 
text, to introduce the Captain's repetition of Poole, &c. Steevens. 
It is clear from what follows that these speeches were not in- 
tended to be rejected by Shakspeare, but accidentally omitted at 
the press. I have therefore restored them. Malone. 

1 Poole? Sir Poole? lord?'] The dissonance of this broken line 
makes it almost certain that we sliould read with a kind of ludi- 
crous climax : 

Poole? Sir Poole? lord Poole? 

He then plays upon the name Poole, kennel, puddle, yohnson, 

* For s^alloming — ] He means, perhaps, so as to prevent thy 
swallowing, &c. So, in The Puritan, 1607: " — he is now vxv 
huckster's handling yi;r running away." Ihave mtiX. \n\\X\ x^«sx^ 
oOjer instances of this kind of phraseology. TYie TCioife <:^aNVSsjka 

interpretation, however, may he the tru« one. Molwc. 
VOL. X. y 
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' Against the senseless winds shalt grin in vain,^ 

* Who, in contempt, shall hiss at thee again:* 

* And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

* For daring to affy^ a mighty lord 

* Unto the daughter of a worthless king, 

* Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem. 

* By devilish policy art thou grown great, 

* And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg'd 

* With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart. 

* By thee, Anjou and Maine were sold to France : 

* The false revolting Nonnans, thorough thee, 

* Disdain to call us lord ; and Picardy 

* Hath slain their governors, surpriz'd our forts, 

* And sent the ragged soldiers wounded home. 

* The pruicely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 

* Whose dreadful swords were never drawn in vain,— 

* As hating thee, are rising"' up in arms : 

* And now the house of York — thrust from the crown, 

* By shameful murder of a guiltless king, 

* And lofty proud encroachuig tyranny, — 

* Bums with revenging fire ; whose hopeful colours 

3 And thou, that smiPdst at good duke Humphreys deaths &c.] 
This enumeration of Suflfblk's crimes seems to have been sugg^t- 
hy The Mirrour of Magistrates, 1575, Legend of William de la 
Pole : 

** And led me back again to Dover road, 

" Where unto me recounting all my faults, -r" 

** As murthering of duke Humphrey in his bed, 

" And how I had brouglit all the realm to nought, 

** Causing the king unlawfully to wed, 

*• There yas no grace but I must lose my head." Maloije. 

4 — shalt grin in vainA From hence to the end of tliis speech 
Is undoubtedly the original composition of Shakspeare, no traces 
of it being found in the elder play. Malone. 

5 — — the senseless winds — 

Whot in contempt, shall h'lsn at thee again, '"^ The same worth- 
less image occurs also in Romeo and yuliet: 
'< ■ the ix>imls 

** Who, nothing hurt withal, hissed him in scorn." Steevens. 

6 — to affy — ] To affy is to betroth in marriage. So, in 
Drayton's Legend of Pierce Gaveston: 

•* In bands of wedlock did to me affy 
" A lady," &c. Steepens. 
7 — - are rising —"J 0\A 00^7— and mvcv^. CQrc^^\fc^\s^^t, 
Jiou'e. Malone, 
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* Advance our half-fac'd sun,* striving to shine, 

* Under the which is writ — Invitia nubibiui, 

* The commons here in Kent are up in arms : 
*. And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 

* Is crept into the palace of our king, 

* And all by tlice : — Away ! convey him hence. 

* Huf, O that I were a god, to shoot forth thunder 

* Upon these paltry, servile, abject drudges ! 

* Small thmgs make base men proud : ' this villain heir, 

* Being captain of a pinnace,* threatens more 
' Than Bargulus the strong Illyrian pirate.^ 

' Drones suck not eagles* blood, but rob bee-hives. 
< It is impossible, that 1 should die 

* By such a lov/ly vassal as thyself. 

* Thy words move rage, and not remorse, in me :* 

8 — v)hose hopeful colours 
Advance our half'fac*d iun^ "Edward III, bare for his device* 
the rays of the sun dispersing themselves out of a cloud" Cam' 
den's Remaine». Malone. 

^ • Being captain of a pinnance,] A pinnance did not anciently 
signify, as at present, a man of war's boat, but a sliip of small 
burthen. So, in Winwood's Memorials, Vol. Ill, p. 118: «* The 
king^ (James I,) naming the great ship, Trade's Increase ; and 
the prince, a pinnace of 250 tons (built to wait upon her) Pepper- 
corn.'* Stccoens. 

The complement of mon on !)oard a pinnace (or spyner) was 
about twenty five. Sec Pnsion Letters^ Vol. I, p. 159. Henley. 

1 Than Bargulus the stjo;:^ Illyrian pirate.'] Mr. Theobald says, 
"This wight liiave not been able to tr.ice, or discover from what 
legend our author dorivcl liis acquaintanco with him." And yet 
lie is to be met witli in Ti:ll/s OJficvs : and the Icjt^end is the fa- 
mous Theoponipus^s History .' '* Bargulust lllyrius latro, c!c quo est 
apud Theoprmipuiiii nna^^.us opes habuit" Lib. II, cap. xi. 

li''ar burton. 

Dr. Farmer observes tiiat Shakspeare nii^ht have met with ihis 
pirate in two translations. Robert Wh\tinton, 1533, calls him 
"Bargulus, a pirate upon the see of Illiry;" and Nicholas Gri- 
moald, about twenty -three years afterwards, ** Bargulus, the Il- 
lyrian robber." 

Bargulus does not make his appearance in tlie quarto; but we 
have another hero in bis room. The Captain, says Sufiblk, 
" Threatens more plagues than mighty Abradas, 
" The great Macedonian pirate." 

I know nothing more of this Abradas, than that he is mentioncLd 
by Greene in his Penelope's Web, 1601 : 

**J^racftis the ffreat Macedonian pirat lV\oug\it every oroib 
a letter of mart th»t bare sayles in the ocean.*' b'uewu . 
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' I go of message from the queen to France ; 
» I charge thee, waft me safely cross the channeL 

* Cafi, Walter, 

' Whit, Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee to thy death. 

* Suf. Gclidua timor occufiat arrM*;^— 'tis thee I fear. 
^ Whit, Thou shalt have cause to fear, before I leave 

thee. 

* What, are ye daunted now ? now will ye stoop ? 

< 1 Gent. My gracious lord, entreat him, speak him 
fair. 

* Suf, Suffolk's imperial tong^ie is stem and rough, 
^ Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour. 

^ P'ar be it, we should honour such as these 

' With humble suit : no, rather let my head 

< Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to anyi 

* Save to the God of heaven, and to my king ; 
^ And sooner dance upon a bloody pole, 

' Than stand uncovcr'd to the vulgar groom. 

* True nobility is exempt from fear :— 

2 Thy viord* move rage, and not remorse, in fne.''\ This line Shak- 
8pearc has injudiciously taken from the Captain, to whom it ii 
attributed in the original play, and given it to Suffolk ; for what 
remorse, that is pity, could Suffolk be called upon to show to his 
assailant f whereas tlie Captain might with propriety say to his cap- 
five, — thy haughty language exasperates me, instead of exciting 
niy compassion. Malone, 

Perhaps our author meant (however imperfectly he may have 
expressed himself) to make Suffolk say — ** Your words excite my 
anger, instead of prompting me to solicit pity." Steevens. 

3 Gelidus ti^nor occupat artus:] The folio, where alone this line 
is found, reads — Pine, &c. a corruption, I suppose, of [pene^ the 
woi'd that I have substituted in its place. I know not what other 
word could have been intended. The editor of the second fblio, 
and all the modem editors, have escaped the difficulty by sup- 
])rcssing the word. The measure is of little consequence, for no 
such line, I believe, exists in any classick author. Dr. Grey re*. 
fers us to *< Ovid de Trist. 313, and Metamorph. 247 :" a very wide 
field to range in ; however with some trouble I found out what he 
meant. The line is not in Ovid ; (nor 1 believe in any other poet i) 
but in his De Tristibus, Lib. I, El. iii, 113, we find 

" Xavita, confessus gelido pallore f/mor«»,"— 
and in his Metamorph. Lib. IV, 247, we meet with these linei: 
*< Ille quidem gelidos radiorum viribus artut, 
" Si queat, in vivum tentat revocare calorem." Malom. 
In the eleventh Book o£ VVrgvVjTwKvx^^^^^djc^wm^ Dranccs) 

'says ^^ 

** _ cur ante tubwn tremor occu^ oartMT 
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* More can I bear, than you dare execute,* 

* Cafi, Hale him away, and let him talk no more. 
< Suf, Come, soldiers, show what cruelty ye can,* 

* That this my death may never be forgot !— 
« Great men oft die by vile bezonians:' 

< A Roman sworder^ and banditto -slave, 

* Murder'd sweet Tully ; Brutus' bastard hand* 

< Stabb'd Julius Caesar; savage islanders, 



Tlut is as near, I conceive, to Suffolk's quotation, as either of 
the passages already produced. Yet, somewhere, in the wide ex- 
jMuise of Latin Poetry, ancient and modem, the very words in 
question may hereailer be detected. 

/Vii^, the gem which appears to have illuminated the dreary 
mine of collation, is beheld to so little advantage above-gpround, 
that I am content to leave it where it was discovered. Steevent. 

^ More can 1 bear, than you dare execute. 1 So, in JCing Henry 

VIII: 

" — - 1 am able now, methinks, 

*« (Out of a fortitude of soul I feel) 

*' To endure more miseries, and greater far, 

** Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer." 

Again, in Othello: 

** Thou hast not half that power to do me harm» 
«* As I have to be hurt." Malone. 

' Come eoldiers, show what cruelty ye can,'] In the folio this line 
is given to the Captain by the carelessness of the printer or tran- 
scriber. The present regulation was made by Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, and followed by Dr. Warburton. Malone. 

Surely (as has been suggested) this line belongs to the next 
speech. No cruelty was meditated beyond decollation; and with- 
out such an introduction, there is an obscure abruptness in the 
beginning of Suffolk's reply to the Captain. Sieevens. 

s ''•-^ bezonians :'\ See a note on the 2d part of K, Henry JV, 
Act V, sc. iii, Vol. IX, p. 176, n. 5: 

« Bisognoio, is a mean low man." 
So, in Sir Giles Goosecap, 1606 : 

" if he come to me like your Bisognio, or your bopr." 

Again, in Markham's English Husbandinan, p. 4 : 

** The ordinary tillers of the earth, such as we call husband- 
men ; in France peasants, in Spain besonyans, and generally the 
cloutshoe." Stee'oens. 

7 A Roman sworder &c.] i. e. Hercnnius a centurion, and Po- 
pllius Laenas, tribune of the soldiers. Steevens, 

8 Brutus'* bastard ^<2«J— ] Brutus was l\ve ^wv ell ^ets^va.^ 

a Roman lady, who hsiCL been concubine to JuViwa Cw^w. 

U2 
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< Pompey the great :^ and Suifolk dies by pirates. 

[iijc/r SuF. vdth Whit, and others, 
Ca/i. And as for these whose ransom we have set, 
It is our pleasure, one of them depart:— 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 

[^Exeu7it all but the Jirst Gent. 

Re-enter Whit310Re, with Suffolk's Body, 
' Whit, There let his head and lifeless bodv lie, 
' Until the queen his mistress bury it.* [Exit. 

' 1 Gent, O barbarous and bloody spectacle ! 

* His body will I bear unto the king: 

* If he revenge it not, yet will his friends; 

* So will the queen, that living held him dear. 

[Exit^ with the Body, 



9 Pompey the great. -"^ The poet seems to have confounded the 
story of Pompey with some other. Johnson. 

This circumstance might be advanced as a slight proof, in aid 
of many stronger, that our poet was no classical scholar. Such 
a one could not easily have forgotten the manner in which the life 
of Pompey was concluded. Pompey, however, is not in the quar- 
to. Spenser likewise abounds with deviations from established 
history and fable. Steepens. 

Pompey being killed by Achillas and Septimius at the moment 
that the Egyptian fishing-boat in which they were, reached the 
coast, and his head being thrown into the sea, (a circumstance 
which Shakspeare found in North's trail station of Plutarch) his 
mistake docs not appear more extraordinary than some others 
which have been remarked in his works. 

It is remarkable that the introduction of Pompey was amon|^ 
Shakspeare's additions to the old play : This may account for the 
classical error, into which probably the original author would not 
have fallen. In the quarto the lines stand thus : 
<* A sworder, and banditto slave 
** Murdered sweet Tully ; 
<< Brutus' bastard hand stabb'd Julius Csesar, 
** And Suflblk dies by pirates on tlie seas.'* Malane, 

1 There let his Jiead &.C.] Instead of this speech, the quarto gives 
us the following : 

*' Cap. Off with his head, and send it to the queen^ 
** And ransomless this prisoner shall go free, 
** To see it safe delivered unto her." Steevens. 
See p. 223, n. 1, and the notes there referred to. Matone, 
See Sir John Fenn's Collection of The Paston Letters, Vol. I, 
p. 40, Henley, 
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SCENE II. 

Blackheath. 
Mnter George Bevis and John Holland. 

< Geo, Come, and get thee a sword,* though made oC 
« a lath; they have been up these two daysf. 

« John, They have the more need to sleep now then. 

* Geo, I tell thee,^ Jack Cade the clothier means to 
('dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new 
< nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for 'tis threadbare. Well, I say, 
it was never merry world in Enj^lund,'* since gentlemen 
came up.* 
. * Geo. O miserable age ! Virtue is not regarded in 

* handy crafts-men. 

< John. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 

* Geo. Nay more, the king's council are no good 

* workmen. 

* John. True ; And yet it is said, — Labour in thy vo- 

* cation : wliich is as much to say, as, — let the magis- 

* trates be labouring men ; and therefore should we be 

* magistrates. 

* Geo. Thou hast hit it : for there *s no better si'>n of 

* a brave mind, than a hiird hand. 

* John. I see them \ 1 see them ! There 's Best's son, 

* the tanner of Wingham ; 

« get tJtee a *TO»r(/,] The quarto reads — Come away, Ifict^ 

tndput a long staff" in thy pike, &c. Steevens 

So afterwards, instead of " Cade the Ciothier,** we have in tlie 
quarto " Cade the djer o^ Ashford." Sec the notes above referred 
to. Malone. 

^ I tell thee,"] In the original play this speech is introduced 
more naturally. Nick asks George " Sirra George, what 's the 
matter ?" to which George replies, ** Why marry. Jack Cade, 
the dyer of Ashford here," &c. Malone. 

t — they have been up these two da^s."] The country had 
risen in arms. Atn. Ed> 

* Well, I say, it was never merry world in England, f 3*c.] Th^ 
same phrase was used bv the Duke of Suffolk in ihe time of 
Henry VIII : «« Then stept forth tl»e Duke of Suffolke from the 
King, and spake with a hault countenance these wotds *. It nwos 
never merry in England (quoth hee) while we had wv^ C^T^\t\a\.% 
Mmong us," ^c. Sto\ve*s C/ironicle, Fo. 1631, p. 546. Reed. 

, ^ since gentie^nen came up.! Thus we &au^i»sW fkW— **%»^ 

thiaacoTnesufi. Steevent. 
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* Geo, lie shall have the skins of our enemies, to 

• make dog's leather of. 

Joh?i. And Dick the butcher,* 

* Geo. Then is sin struck down like an oXj and ini- 

• quity's throat cut like a calf. 

* John, And Smith the weaver : 

* Geo. »^rgOy their tliread of life is spun. 

* Jo/in, Come, come, let 's fall in with them. 

Drum, Enter Cade, Dick t/ie Butcher^ Smith the 
JVeaver^ afid Others in great number, 
( Cade, We John Cade, so termed of our supposed 

• father, 

Dick, Or rather, of stcalmg a cade of herrings/ 

[Aside, 
< Cade, — for our enemies shall fall before us,^ in- 

• And Dick the butcher,'] In the first copy thus : 
Why there 's Dick tlic butcher, and Ifo6in the sadler, and H^ll 
that come a viooing to our Nan last Sunday, and Marry and Tom, 
and Gregory that should have your pamell, and a great tort moref i* 
coniejrom Rochester andfrom Maidstone, and Canterbury, and ait 
the towns hereabouts, and ur m.ust all be lords, or squires, as soon as 
Jack Cade is king. See p. 139, n. 6; p. 145, n. 8j p. 218, n. 1. 
and p. 223, n. 1. Malone. 

7 — a cade of herrings."] That is, A barrel of herring^. I 
suppose tlie word keg, which is now used, is cade corrupted. 

yohnson, 
A cade is less than a barrel. The quantity it should contain is 
ascertained by the accounts of the Celcress of the Abbey of 
Berking. *< Memorandum that a barrel of herryng sbold contene 
a thousand herryngs, and a cade of herryng six hundreth, six 
score to the hundreth." Mon. Ang. I, 83. M(done, 

Nash speaks of having weighed one of Gabriel Harvey's books 
against a cade of herrings, and ludicrously says, '* That the rebel 
Jacke Cade was the first that devised to put redde herrings in 
cades, and from him they have their name." Praise of the Red 
Herring, 1599. Cade, however, is derived from Cadtu, Lat. a 
cask or barrel. Steevens. 

8 — our enemies shall fall before us,] He alludes to his name. 
Cade, from cado, Lat. to fall. He has too much learning for bis 
character. Johnson. 

We yohn Cade, &c.] This passage, I think, should be regu- 
lated thus : 

<< Caile. We John Cade, so termed of our supposed father, for 
eur enemies sliall fall before us \ 
**Dick. Or rather of stealing a. caiile o^ \\cmxv^. 
''Cade. Inspired with tl^e spmi;* Uc. T^naWti^ 
in the old play the correspotidviv^ V«^w^^ *\*xAa^>tox 
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- • spired with the spirit of putting do^-n kings and princes, 
* —Command silence. 
Dick. Silence! 

Cade, My father was a Mortimer, — 
Dick, He was an honest man, and a good bricklayer. 

< Cade. My mother a Plantagenct, — 

< Dick. I knew her well, she was a midwife. [Aside. 

* Cade. My wife descended of the Lacies, — 

Dick. She was, indeed, a pedlar's daughter, and sold 
many laces. [Aside, 

* Smith, But, now of late, not able to travel with her 
« furr'd pack,' she washes bucks here at home. [Aside, 

< Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable house. 
Dick. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable;* and 

there was he bom, under a hedge ; for his futlier had 
never a house, but the cage.* [Aside^ 

*' Cade. I John Cade, so namedyor my valiancy,— 
" Dick. Or pather^br stealing of a cade of sprats.'* 
The transposition recommended by Mr. Tyrwhitt is so plausi* 
ble, that I had once regelated the text accordingly. But Dick's 
quibbling on the word of (which is used by Cade, according to 
Uie phraseology of our author's time, for bvy and as employed by 
Dick, signifies — on account of,) is so much in Shakspeare's man- 
ner, that no change ought, I think, to be made. If the words 
•* Ct rather of stealing," &c. be postponed to — " For our enemies 
shall fall before us," Dick then, as at present, would assert — that 
Cade is not so called on account of a particular theft; which in- 
deed would correspond sufficiently with the old play ; but the 
qnibble on the word of, which appears very like a conceit of* 
Shakspeare, would be destroyed. Cade, as the speeches stand in 
the folio, proceeds to assign the origin of his name without pay- 
ing any regard to what Dick has said. 

Of is used again in Coriolanus, in the sense which it bears in 
Cade's speech : — "We have been called so ^many." i. e. by 
many, jtfalone. 

9 '^--^yurred fiacif] A wallet or knapsack of skin with the hair 
outward. Johnson. 

In the (M*igmid play the words are — " and now being not able 
to ocaipj her furred pa[ck,^^under which, perhaps '< more was 
meant than meets the ear." Malone. 

1 .— fAf field ia honourable:'^ Perhaps a (juibble between Jield 
in its heraldick, and in its common acceptation, was designed. 

StccMmft* 

» — ^«/ f^ ca^.J A cage was fbrmeTly &\eTm ?at K^icwn:- 
See MJoMheu, ia r. We yd talk of jail-Mnit. J!tf«ii«e. 
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* Cade, Valiant I am. 

* Smithy *A must needs j for beggary is valiant. 

Cade, I am able to endure much. 

JDick. No question of that ; for 1 have seen him whipp'd 
three market days together. \jAside. 

Cade. I fear neither sword nor fire. 

Smith, lie need not fear the sword, for his coat is of 
proof. 3 [yUide. 

Dick. But, methinks, he should stand in fear of fire, 
being burnt i* the hand for stealing of sheep. \jAside. 

Cade. Be brave then ; for your captain is brave, and 
vows reformation. There shall be, in England, seven 
iialf-penny loaves sold for a penny: the three-hoop'd 
pot shall have ten hoops ;* and I will make it felony, to 
drink small hcvvi all the realm shall be in common, and 
in Cheapsidc sliall my palfry go to vrrass. And, when 
I am king, (as kini^ I will be) — 

Ml. God save vour nii»-,estvl 

' Cade. 1 tiiank you, .r;:ood p^ -. ;»''? : — ihere shall be no 
* money i' ail shall cat and cl; ••• • !^ Viw score ; and I will 

There is scarce a vilLip-c »:. T' .-;.l»^". .vhich has not a temporary 
place of confinement, si-': ■ .i\\^^^\ 'J'.-,r Cage. Sttevent. 

3 -—mfor his ccat is cf : : ■ . ' A q?iibble between two senses 
of the word; one as hQ'w/ .<!i ■.• rrrsist, the other as being wt//- 
tried, that is, lowis; worn ]I.i..,r,Lr. 

4 _ the tiireo-hoopo 1 pot shall have ten hoops ;] In The Gul*j. 
Horn-Booke, a satiricul r.aipphlt*t bv Deckar, 1609, //or^« are men- 
tioned anionL;: otlui' diinkln.L;' mousurcs: "——bis hoops, cans, 
half I'uns," Scr. \uA Nas'., in his Pierce Fen niuj&e his Supplication 
to the De'vil, 1595, sa^s: ** I believe hoopes in quail pots were in- 
vented to that end, thut every man should take his hooper and no 
more " 

It appears from a passap^e in Cynthia^s Revels, by Ben Jonson, 
that " burnine^ of cans" was one of the offices of a city magis- 
strate I suppost' he means burning such as were not of statuta- 
ble mcusiire. Stecvens. 

An anonymous commentator supposed, perhaps with more 
truth, that ♦♦ the biiming of cans" was, marking them with a red- 
liot iron, wlycli is still practised by the magistrate in many coun- 
try' boroughs, in proof of their being statutable measure.— These 
cans it should be observed, were of wood. Henley. 

« 

* • there shall be no itwonty ;1 To mend the world by banish- 

ing money is an old contrivance o^ \\\os^ vjVwi ^\^ t^jX cA\«J\dfts 
ihat the quarrels and miscUefe ^\i\c\\ m^c ^t<imTW5w^^^%&^^ 
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* apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree 

* like brothers, and worship me their lord. 

< Dick, The first thing wc do, let 's kill all the lawyers. 

Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lament- 
able thing,* that of the skin of an innocent lamb should 
be made parchment? that parchment, being scribbled 
o'er, should undo a man ? Some sa]^, tlie bee stingsr: 
but I say, 'tis the bee's wax, for I did but seal once to a 
thing, and I was never mine own man since. How now ? 
who *s there ? 

JSnter somcy bringing in the Clerk of Chatham.^ 

Smith, The clerk of Chatham: he can write and 
read, and cast accompt. 

Cade, O monstrous ! 

Smith. We took him setting of boys' copies.' 

Cade, Here 's a viliian ! 

Smith, H'as a book in his pocket, with red letters in 't. 

Cade, Nay, then he is a conjurer. 

JDick. Nay, he can miike obligations,® and write court- 
hand. 

* Cade, I am sorry for *t : the man is a proper man, on 
« mine honour ; unless I find liim i;mky,he shall not die. — 

sigfii OP ticket of riches, must, if money were to cer« ^ ■. - e im- 
mediately from riches themselves, and could no- ■. : ■. an end 
-till every man was contented with his own shft' i •■ goods of 
life, yohnson. 

^ Is not this a lamentable things &,c.] T^i- . 'Th was trans- 
posed by Shakspeare, it being found in tl._ v j >.ay in a subse- 
quent scene. Malone. 

1 the clerk of Chatham.'] The p - :■ whom Shakspeare 

makes clerk of Chatham should seem io : --e been one Thomas 
Bayfy, a reputed necromancer, or fortune- ■.eller, at Wliitechapel. 
He had formerly f^een a bosom friend oi Cade's, and of the same 
profession. W. Wyrcester,p. 471- Rltson. 

8 We took him. Sec] We must suj.pose that Smith had taken the 
Xllerk some time before, and left him hi the custody of those who 
now bring him in. In the old play Will the lueaver enters with 
the Clerk, though he has not long before been conversing with 
Cade. Perhaps it was intended tliat Smith should go out after 
his speech — ending, «*for his coat is of proof:" but no £xit is 
matked in the old copy. It is a mattor of little consequence. — 
It is, I think, most probable that U^ill was the true i\a.m<i Cv^xVvv^ 
rbaracter, as in the ojd pJay, (so Dick, George, ^cAvxv^ Ucr\ «^^ 
thtttSmit/i, the. name of some low actor, has cTe.\)\. \t>X.o \Xv^ ^«K\tv 
by mistake. JUalnnc. 
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* Come hither, sirrah, I must examine thee : What is 

* thy name ? 

Clerk. Emmanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters ;*— 
•Twill go hard with you. 

< Cade, Let me alone :— Dost thou use to write thy 
^ name ? or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest 

* plain-dealing man f 

Cierk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well brought 
up, that I can write my name. 

* ^//. He hath confess'd : away with him ; he *8 a vil- 
<■ lain, and a traitor. 

< Cade. Away with him, I say : hang him with his pen 
< and inkhom about his neck. 

[^Exeunt some with the Clerk. 

Enter Michael. 

* Mich. Where 's our general? 

* Cade. Here I am, thou particular fellow. 

< Mich. Fly, fly, fly ! sir Humphrey Stafford and his 
« brother are hard by, with the king's forces. 

« Cade. Stand, villain, stand, or I '11 fell thee down : He 
' shall be encoimter'd with a man as good as himself: 

* He is but a knight, is 'a ? 

< Mich. No. 

' Cade. To equal him, I will make myself a knight 
' presently ; Rise up sir John Mortimer. Now have at 

* him. 3 



^ — — obligations,'] That is, bond*. Malone. 

1 They use to write it on the top of letters ;] i. e. Of letters mis- 
^ivcy and such like publick acts. See Mabulon's DipUrnata* 

Warburtioii' 
In the old anonymous play, called The famous Victories of 
Henry V, containing the honourable Battell of Agincourt, I find the 
same circumstance. The Archbishop of Surges (i. e. Bruges) 
is the speaker, and addresses himself to King Heniy : 
" I beseech your grace to deliver me your safe 
" Conduct, under your broad seal Emanuel** 
The King in answer says : 

" — deliver him safe conduct 

*' Under our broad seal Emanuel.'* Steevens. 

2 — have at him.] After this speech the old play has the 
following words : 

*< — Is there any more of them that be knights ? 
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Mnter Sir Humphrey Stafford, and William his Bro- 
ther^ with Drum and Forces. 

* Staf, Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Kent, 

* Mark'd for the gallows, — lay your weapons down, 

* Home to your cottages, forsake this groom ; — 

* The king is merciful, if you revolt : — 

* W. Staf, But angry, wrathful, and inclined to blood, 

* If you go forward : therefore yield, or die. 

Cade, As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not;^ 
It is to you, good people, that I speak, 

* O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign ; 

* For I am rightful heir imto the crown. 

< Staf. Villain, thy father was a plasterer ; 

* And thou thyself, a shearman. Art thou not ? 

Cade. And Adam was a gardener. 
« TV, Staf And what of that ? 

Cade, Marry, this : — Edmund Mortimer, carl of March, 
Married the duke of Clarence* daughter ; Did he not ? 

* Staf Ay, sir. 

Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
W. Staf That 's false. 

* Cade. Ay, there 's the question ; but, I say, 'tis true : 

< The elder of them, being put to nurse, 

* Was by a beggar-woman stol'n away j 

< And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 

* Became a bricklayer, when he came to age : 

< His son am I ; deny it, if you can. 

Dick. Nay, 'tis too true ; therefore he shall be king. 

Smith, Sir, he made a chimney in my father's house, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it ; there- 
fore, deny it not. 

* Staf And will you credit this base drudge's words, 

* That speaks he knows not what ? 

* M. Ay, marry, will we ; therefore get ye gone. 



*« Ttym.. Yea, his brotlier. 

** Cade, Then kneel down, Dick Butcher; rise up sir Dick 
"Butcher. Sound up the drum." 
See p. 223, n. 1, and p. 228, n. €. Maione, 

' — I pass not;'] I pay them no regard. yokMon. 
So, in Dra}ton*3 ^est of Cynthia.- 

•• Transform me to what shape you can, --'■ '''^ 

<* I pass not what it be." Steeveiu. 
VOL. X. X 
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fV, Staf. Jack Cade, the duke gf York hath taught 
vou this. 

* Cade. He licS) for I invented it myself, [^ande]'^ 
Go to, sirrah, Tell the king from me, that— for his 
father's sake, Henry the fifth, in whose time boys went 
to span-counter for French crowns^-— I am ccHitent he 
shall reign ; but I '11 be protector over him. 

* Dick, And, furthermore, wc 'U have the lord Say's 

< head) for selling the dukedom of Maine. 

^ Cade, And good reason ; for thereby is England 
' maimed,^ and fain to go with a staif, but that my puis- 
^ sance holds it up. Fellow kings, I tell you, that that lord 
^ Say hath gelded the commonwealth,' and made it an eu^ 
' nuch : and more than that, he can speak French, and 

< therefore he is a traitor. 

* St a/, O gross and miserable ignorance ! 

' Cade, Nay, answer, if you can : The Frenchmen are 
^ our enemies : go to then, I ask but this ; Can he, that 

* speaks with the tongue of an enemy, be a good coun- 
' sellor, or no ? 

* Mi, No, no ; and therefore we '11 have his head. 

* jr. Staf. Well, seeing gentle words will not prevail, 

* Assail them wiih the army of the kuig. 

^ Staf, Hcruld, away : and throughout every town, 

* Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade ; 
' That those, which ily before the battle ends, 

* ^lay, even hi their wives' and children's sights 

4 — 1> England maimed,] The folio has — main*d. The cor- 
rection was made from the old play. 1 am not, however, sure that 
u blunder was not intended. Daniel has the same conceit; Civil 
fVars, 1595: 

'* Anjou and Jklaine, the fnaim that foul appears ^." 

JkTalone, 

5 — hath gelded t/ie coininonwealth,'] Shakspeare has here 
transgressed a rule laid clown by TuUy, JDe Oratore : '* Nolo morte 
dici Africani castratani esse rempublicam." The character of the 
speaker, however, may countenance such indelicacy. Ih other 
places our author, less excuseably, talks of gelding purses, patri- 
monies, and continents Stavem. 

This peculiar expression is Shakspeare's own, not bemg found 
in the old ]>lay. In King Richard 11^ Ross says that Hehry of 
BoUngbroke has been — 

'* Hcreft and gdd^d of h\a \Mk\.t\TROtvY.'* 
So Cade here says, tha.ttV\c coii\TCio\\vjfc«Jk>\\\%bw^t<lJ 'iJVut&Li&. 
before ;Jossesscd, nameAy , cerXsCvw \)tw«vcc^ «i '^ vwMi^, MaX«i«. 
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« Be hang'fl up for example at their doors : — 

* And you, that be the king's friends, follow mc. 

[_£jccunt the two Staffords, and Forces. 

* Cade. And you, that love the commons, follow me.^— 

* Now show yourselves men, 'tis for liberty. 

* We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 

* Spare none, but such as go in clouted shoon ; 

* For they are thrifty honest men, and such 

* As would (but that they dare not) take our parts. 

* IHck. They are all in order, and march toward us. 

* Cade, But then are we in order, when we are most 

* out of order. Come, march forward.* [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

jinother Part of Blackhcath. 

Alarums, The two Parties enter^ and Jight, and doth 

the Staffords are slain. 

« Cade. Where 's Dick, the butcher of Ashford ? 

< Dick, Here, sir. 

« Cade, They fell before thee like sheep and oxen, 

* and thou behavcdst thyself as if thou hadst been in 

* thine own slaughter-house : therefore thus will I re- 

* ward thee, — The Lent shall be as long again as it is;^ 

* and thou shalt have a license to kill for a hundred lack- 
« ing one. 

' Dick, I desire no more. 

* Cade, And, to speak truth, thou deserv'st no less. 
» This monument of the victory will I bear;® and the 

• — CVmtf, march fonvan/.'] In the first copy, instead of this 
speech, we have only — Come, Sirs, St. George for us, and Kent. 
See p. 168 n. 2; p. 218, n. 1; and p. 223, n. 1. Malone- 

^ — a* long again as it i*;] The word again, which was cer- 
tainly omitted m the folio by accident, was restored from the old 
play, by Mr. Steevens, on the suggestion .of Dr. Johnson. 

Afalone. 

• This mtmument of the victory ivill I bear;"] Here Cade must 
be supposed to take off Stafforcrs armour. So, Holinshed : 

** Jack Cade, upon his victory ag^nst the Staffords, apparelled 
himself in Sir Humphrey's brigandine, set full of gplt nails, and 
so in some ^lory returned again toward Loi\d<m." Steroent. 

S/'r ITumpArit/ Stafford^ who was killed at Sevenol^eVti Godi^t 
beUion, is buried at Brotmgroxo in StajfordMhlrt^ VoilUw*. 
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* bodies shall be dragged at my horse' heels, till I do 
•come to London, where we will have the mayor's 

* sword borne before us. 

* Dick. If we mean to thrive and do good,* break 

* open the gaols, and let out the prisoners. 

* Cade. Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, let 's 

* march towards London. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 
London. -^ Room in the Palace, 

Knter Kini^ Henry, readinj^ a Supplication; the Duke qf 
Buckingham, and Lord Say with him: at adiatanccy 
Queen Margaret, mourning over Suffolk's head. 

* Q. Mar. Oft have I heard — that grief softens the 

mind, 

* And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 

"* Think the reform on revenge, and cease to weep. 

* But who ran cease to weep, and look on this f 

* Here may liis head lie on my throbbing breast : 
» But where 's the body that I should embrace ? 

' Bucic. What answer makes your grace to the rebels' 

* supplication?' 

* K. Hen. I '11 send some holy bishop to entreat:* 

9 If Vie mean to thrive and do good, 3cc.] I think it should be reid 
thus : If v:e m,ean to thrive, do good; break open the gaoU, &c. 

yohmon. 

The speaker designs to say — *« If we ourselvet mean to thrive^ 
and do good to others*' &c. The old reading is the true one. 

Steevent. 

I — to tlve reheU* supplication?'] <* And to the entent that the 
cause of this glorious capitaynes comyng thither might be sha- 
dowed from the king and his counsayll, lie sent to him an hum- 
ble supplication, — affirmyng his commyng not to be against him. 
but agaiiibt divers of his counsayl," &c. Hall, Henry VI, fol 
77. Malone. 

2 1* II send some holy bishop to entreat:] Here, as in some other 
places, our author has fallen into an inconsistency, by sometimes 
tbllowing and sometimes deserting his original. In the old play» 
the king says no^ a word of sending any bishop to the rebels ; but 
says, he will himself come and parley with them, and inthe mean 
while orders Clifford d^nd Buckingham to gather an army and to go 
to them . S !i akspearc, in new modeWvcv^ \Vi\% vrxxk^^^oiMtydL In Ho- 
Jinshed's Chronicle the foWowmf^ wotii%-. " — \» ^\tfiTQfc\j:.%ft£\ 
were s-nt from the king, the Arckbi«lio|» of Canterburie vcA^x»iw. 
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< For €rod forbid, so many simple souls 

* Should perish by the sword ! And I myself, 

* Rather than bloody war shall cut them short, 
« Will parley with Jack Cade their general. — 

* But stay, I '11 read it over once again. 

* Q, Mar. Ah, barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 

* Rul'd, like a wandering planet,^ over me; 

* And could it not enforce them to relent, 

* That were unworthy to behold the same ? 

< jBT. Hen, Lord Say, Jack Cade hath sworn to have thy 

head. 

< Say. Ay, but I hope, your highness shall have his. 
K. Hen. How now? madam ? Still 

Lamenting, and mourning for Suffolk's death ? 
I fear, my love,* if that I had been dead. 
Thou wouldest not have moum'd so much for me. 
Q. Mar. No, my love, I should not mourn, but die for 
thee. 

Enter a Messenger. 

* K. Hen. How now ! what news? why com'st Ihou in 

such haste ? 

< Mess. The rebels are in Southwark ; Fly, my lord ! 

< Jack Cade proclaims himself lord Mortimer, 

* Descended from the duke of Clarence' house ; 

< And calls your grace usurper, openly, 

* And vows to crown himself in Westminster. 
« His army is a ragged multitude 

< Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless : 

' Sir Humplirey Stafford and his brother's death 

phrey duke of Buckingham, to common with him of his griefs 
asid requests." This gave birth to the line before us ; which oup 
author afterwards forgot, having introduced in scene viii, only 
Buckingham and Clifford, conformably to the old play. Malone. 

3 Rul^dlike a luamlering plariet,"] Predominated irresistibly over 
my passions, as the planets over the lives of those that are born 
under their influence, yohnson. 

The old play led Shakspeare into this strange exhibition; a 
queeu with the head of her murdered paramour on her bosom, 
in the presence of her husband ! Malone. 

4 IfeoTy my /ow,] The folio has here — I fear me, love, which 
is certainly sense ; but as we find " iny love" in the old playi and 
these lines were adopted without retouchmg^l &\\Y^Wk^>X2A\s«aDbii 
scriber's ear deceived him. Malone. , - 

X 2 
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' Huth given them heart and courage to proceed: 

< All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 

' They call — false caterpillars, and intend their death. 

* A'. Hen. O graceless men ! they know Bot what 

they do.* 
' Buck. My gracious lord, retire to Kenelworth,* 
^ Until a power be rais'd to put them down. 

* Q. Mar. Ah ! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 

* These Kentish rebels would be soon appeas'd. 

* K. Hen, Lord Say, the traitors hate thee, 

* Therefore away with us to Kenelworth. 

( Say. So might your grace's person be in danger; 
^ The sight of me is odious in their eyes : 

< And therefore in this city will I stay, 
" And live alone as secret as I may. 

Enter another Messenger. 

* 2 Mess, Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge ; the 

citizens 

* Fly and forsake their houses : 

* The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 

* Join with the traitor ; and tliey jointly swear, 

* To spoil tlu; city, and your royal court. 

* Buck. Then linger not, my lord ; away, take horse. 

* A". Hen. Come, Margaret; God, our hope, will suc- 

cour us. 

* Q. Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is deceased. 

* K. Hen. Fare we I, my lord ; [to Lord Say] trust not 

the Kentish rebels. 
» Buck. Trust nobody, for fear you be betrayed.'' 



5 ^hat they do."] Instead of this line, in the old copy we 

kave— 

" Go, bid Buckingham and Clifford gather 
An army up, and meet with the rebels." Malone. 



<c 



• ! retire to Kenelworth,] The old copy — Kiliingvtorth, which 

(as Sir William Blackstone observes) is still the modem pronun- 
ciation. Steevens. 

In the letter concerning Qiieen Elizabeth's entertainment at 
this place, we find, "the castle hath name oi KyUeltngvaoortk; 
but of truth, grounded upon faythfuil story, ^eneiwoorth.** 

Farmer, 

^ — be betray'*di] Be, which was accidentally omitted in the 

old copy, was supplied by the ed\loT o? \Xv^ %<i^Qicv<^i<(A\A. MaJUme, 
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< %y. The trust I have is in mine innocence, 
< And therefore am I bold and resolute. [^JExeunt. 

SCENE V. 

The Mame. The To^er. 

JSnter Lord Scales, and Others^ on the Walls, Thefi 

enter certain Citizens, below. 

Scales, How now? Is Jack Cade slain? 

1 Cit. No, my lord, nor likely to be slain; for they 
have won the bridge, killing all those that withstand 
them : The lord mayor craves aid of your honour from 
the Tewer, to defend the city from the rebels. 

Scales, Such aid as I can spare, you shall command ; 
But I am troubled here with them myself. 
The rebels have assay'd to win the Tower. 
But get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 
And thither I Mrill send you Matthew Gough : 
Fight for your king, your country, and your lives ; 
And so farewel, for I must hence again. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. 

The same, Cannon-Street. 

Knter Jack Cade, and his followers. He strikes lus staff 

on London-stone, 

Cade, Now is Mortimer lord of tliis city. And here, 
setting upon London-stone, I charge and command, that, 
of the city's cost, the pissing-conduit run nothing but 
claret* wine this first year of our reign. And now, 

• — the pitsing-ctmduit rim nothing but claret — ] This pitsing 
conduit, I suppose, was the Standarde in Cheape, which, as Stowe 
relates, " John Wels grocer, maior 1430, caused to be made with a 
small cesteme for fresh water, having one code continually running.^* 
— " I have wept so immoderately and lauishly, (says Jacke Wil- 
ton) that I thought verily my palat had bin turned to the pitting 
eojiduit in London." Life, 1594. Ritton. 

Whatever offence to modern delicacy may be given by this 
imagery, it appears to have hecH borrowed from the French, to 
whose entertainments, as well as our streets, it was sufficiently 
familiar, as I learn from a very cuiious and entertaining work en- 
titled Histoire de la Vie privSe de* Fra%ai^, par M. le Grand 
D'Aussi, 3 Vols. 8vo. 1782. At a feast gWen bv Y\\\\\\\i\»fc'^^- 
Bon there was exhibited "une statue de femmc, doYA.\^s xsvwsi- 
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hencefon^'ard, it shall be treason for any that calls me 
other than — lord Mortimer. 

Enter a Soldier, running, 

Sol, Jack Cade ! Jack Cade ! 

Cade. Knock him down there.* [^They kill fum. 

* Smith, If this fellow be wise, he '11 never call you 
* Jack Cade more ; I think, he hath a very fair warning. 

Dick, My lord, there 's an army gather'd together in 
SmithReld. 

Cade. Come then, let 's go fight with them : But, first 
go and set London-bridge on fire;* and, if you can, 
bum down the Tower too. Come, let *s away. ^Exeunt. 

SCENE VII. 

The same. Smithfield. 

Marum. Enter, on one side, Cade and his contfiany; on 
the other, Citizens, and the king^s forces, headed by 
Matthew Gough. They fight; the citizens are routedy 
and Matthew Gough^ is slain. 

Cade. So, sirs : — Now go some and pull down the Sa- 
voy ;' others to the inns of court ; down with them all. 

melles foumissaicnt de I'hippocras ;" and the Roman de Tirant-le- 
Blanc affords such another circumstance : '* Outre une statae de 
femme, des mammeltes de laquelle jaillissoit une liqueur» il y 
ftvait encore une jcune fille &c. Elle etoit nue, et tenoit sea 
mains baissees et serrdcs contre son corps, comme pour a'en 
couvrir. De destout ses mains , il sortoit une fontaine de vin deR' 
cieux** &c. Again in another feast made by the Philippe afore- 
said, in 1453, there was << une statue d'enfant nu, pos(6 sur une 
roche, et tpii, de sa broquette, pissait eau-rose.^* Steepens, 

Knock him down there.'] So, Holinshed, p. 634: " He also put 
to execution in Soutliwark diverse persons, some for breating his 
ordinance, and other being his old acquaintance, lest they should 
bewraie his base linage, disparaging him for his usurped surname 
of Mortimer." Steevens. 

1 set London-bridge on fire r\ At that time London-bridge 

was made of wood. ** Afier that, (says Hall) he entered London. 
and cut the ropes of the i/rau'-bridjje." The houses on London- 
bridge were in this rebellion burnt, and many of the inhabitants- 
perished. Malone. 

^ — Matthev3 Goiigh — ] " A man of great wit and much ex- 
perience in feats of chivalrie, the which in continuall warres had 
spent his time in service of the king and his father." Holinshed,. 
p' 635. 
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Dick, I have a suit unto your lordship. 

Cade, Be it a lordship, thou shalt have it for that word. 

« Dick, Only, that the laws of England may come out 

* of your mouth.* 

. « John, Mass, 'twill be sore law then ;• for he was 

< thrust in the mouth witli a spear, and 'tis not whole yet. 

[jiside, 
< Smith. Nay, John, it will be stinking law; for his 

* breath stinks with eating toasted cheese. [^jiside. 

* Cade. I have thought upon it, it shall be so. Away, 
*bum all the records of the realm;* my mouth shall 

< be the parliament of England. 

* John. Then we are like to have biting statutes, un- 

* less his teeth be pulled out. ^Mde, 

In W. of Worcestre, p. 357, is the following notice of Matthew 
Gough: 

^* Meaiorandum quod Ewenus Gough, pater Matthei Gough 
annigeri, fuit balUvus manerii de Hangmer juxta Whyte-church 
in North Wales ; et mater Matthei Gough vocatur Hawys ; et 
pater ejus, id est avus Mattliei Gough ex parte matris, vocatur 
Davy Handmere ; et mater Matthei Gough fuit nutrix Johannis 
domini Talbot, comitis de Shrewysbery, et allorum fratnim et 
soronun suorum : 

*< Morte Matthei Goghe Cambria clamitat oghe !" 

See also the Patton Letter*, 2d edit. Vol. I, 42. Steevens. 

s go tome and puH down the Savoy;] This trouble had 

been saved Cade*s reformers by his predecessor Wat Tyler. It 
was never re-edifyed, till Henry r// founded the hospital. Ritson. 

4 that the laws of England may come out oj" your m^uth."] 

This alludes to what Holinshed has related of Wat Tyler, p. 432: 
•* It was reported, indeed, that he should saie with great pride, 
putting his hands to his lips, that within four daies all the lavis 
cf England should comefoorth of his mouth.** Tyrtuhitt. 

* 'twill be sore law then;'] This- poor jest has already oc- 
curred in The Tempest, scene the last: 

" You'd be ting of the isle, sirrah ?— 

" I should have been a sore one then." Steevens. 

6 •— Awe^, bum all the records of the realm.;'] Little more than 
lialf a century had elapsed from the time of writing this play, 
before a similar proposal was actually made in parliament. Bi- 
shop Burnet in his life of Sir Matthew Hale, says : ** Among the 
other extravagant motions made in this parliament (i. e. one of 
Oliver Cromweirs^ one was to destroy all the records in the 
Tower, and to settle the nation on a new foundation ; so he (Sir 
M. Hale) took this province to himself, to ihow tVve mstsSiSDy6»« t^ 
this proposition, the injustice of it, and the mVK^SfiSa ^XiaX^KyS^ 
follow on it; and did it with such deamesti «nA itactXi^(3DL tR ^ 
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* Cade. And henceforward all things shall be in com- 
*mon. 

Enter a Messenger. 

< Met. My lord, a prize, a prize ! here 's the lord Say, 

< which sold the towns in France ; * he that made us 

* pay one and twenty fii'teens,^ and one shilling to the 
"* pound, the last subsidy. 

Enter George Bevis, with the Lord Sat. 

< Cade, Well, he shall be beheaded for it ten times.— 

< Ah, thou say, thou serge,' nay, thou buckram lord ! 

* now art thou within point-blank of our jurisdiction re- 
' gal. What canst thou answer to my majesty, for giv- 
' ing up of Normandy unto mounsieur Basimecu,* the 
^ dauphin of France ? Be it known unto thee by these 

son as not only satisfied all sober persons (for it may be supposed 
that was soon done) hut stopt even the mouths of the frantic peo- 
ple themselves." Meed. 

f one and twenty fifteens,]! " This capteine (Cade) assured 

them— if either by force or policie they might g^t the king and 
queene into their hands, he would cause them to be honourably 
used, and take such order for the punishing and reforming of 
the misdemeanours of their bad coiin(.elIours, that neither ^- 
tecnt should hereafter be demanded, nor anie impositions or tax- 
es be spoken of." Holinshcd, Vol. II, p 632. A Jifteen was 
the fifteenth part of all the moveables or personal property of 
each subject. Malone. 

^ — thou say, thou *erge^'] Say was the old word for #itf / on 
this depends the series of degradation, from toy to sergc^ from 
Mcige to buchain- Johnson. 

This word occurs in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. I, c. iv ; 
" All in a kirtle or discolourM *ay 
" He clothed was." 
Again, in his Perigot and CudJy^t Roundelay: 
" And in a kirtle of g^een aay.^* 
It appears, however, from the following passage in Th€ Fairy 
Sfyeen^ B. Ill, c. ii, that say was noXaili: 

** His pfarmcnt neither was of silk nor say.^* Steevens. 
It appears from Minsheu's Dict. 1617, that say was a kind of 
serge. It is made entirely of wool. There •is a considerable 
manufactory of say at Sudbury near Colchester. This stuff is 
frequently dyed green, and is yet used by some mechsnicks in 
aprons. Malone. 

9 -—^mounsieur Basimecu,] Shakspeare probably wrote iBfli- 
sermycut or, by a designed corruption, Basemycu, in imitation of 
his original, where also we find a word half French, half £nglish, 
— •''Monsier BussminecuV Malone. 
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* presence, even the presence of lord Mortimer, that I 
' am the besom that must sweep the court clean of such 

< fihh as thou art. Thou hast most traitorously corrupted 

< the youth of the realm, in erecting a grammar-school : 
•and whereas, before, our fore-fathers had no other 
*bo(to but the score and the tally, thou hast caused 
< printing to be used;* and, contrary to the king, his 

* crown, and dignity,^ thou hast built a paper-mill. It 
' will be proved to thy face, that thou hast men about 
^ thee, that usually talk of a noun, and a verb ; and such 

* abominable words, as no Christian ear can endure to 
^ hear. Thou hast appointed justices of peace, to call 

* poor men before them about matters they were not 

* able to answer. 3 Moreover, tliou hast put them in 



1 ^-^^ printing to be used;'] Shakspeare is a little too early with 
this accusation, yohnson. 

Shakspeare might have been led into this mistake by Daniel, 
in the sixtli book of his Civil Warty who introduces printing and 
artillery as contemporary inventions : 

*< Let there be found two fatal instruments, 
** The one to publish, th' other to defend 
<* Impious contention, and proud discontents ; 
*^ Make that instamped characters may send 
*< Abroad to thousands thousand men's intents ; 
•* And, in a moment, may despatch much more 
" 111 an could a world of pens perform before." 
Shakspcare's absurdities may always be countenanced by those 
of writers nearly his contemporaries. 

In the tragedy of Herod and Antipater, by Genrase Markham 
and William Sampson, who were botli scholars, is the following 
passage : 

« Though cannons roar, yet you must not be deaf." 
Spenser mentions cloth made at Lincoln during the ideal reign 
of K. Arthur, and has adorned a castle at the same period " with 
cloth of Arras and of Toure.^ Chaucer introduces guns in the 
time of Antony and Cleopatra, and (as Mr. Warton has observed) 
Salvator Rosa places a cannon at the entrance of thctentofHolo- 
fernes. Steepens. 

Mr. Mecrman, in his Origines Typographic<e, hath availed him- 
self of this passage in Shakspeare, to support his hypothesis, 
that printing was introduced into England (before the time of 
Caxton) by Frederic Corsellis, a workman from Haerlem, in the 
time of Henry VI. Blticistone* 

« — — cmitrary to the kin^y his crcnnii &c.] ** Agiunst the peace 
•f the said lord the now kmg, his crown, and dignity/' is the X€- 

g-ular language of indictments. Maloste. 
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< prison ; and, because they could not read, thou hast 

* hanged them ;* when, indeed, only for that cause they 
^ have been most worthy to live. Thou dost ride on a 

* foot- cloth,* dost thou not? 

Say. What of that? 

Cade, Marry, thou oughtest not to let thy horse wear 
a cloak,* when honester men than thou go in their hose 
and doublets. 

* Dick, And work in their shirt too i as myself^ fiiT 

* example, that am a butcher. 

Say, You men of Kent, — 
Dick, What say you of Kent? 

* Say, Nothing but this: 'Tis bona tcrroy mala gens,'' 
< Cade. Away with him, away with him ! he speaks 

< Latin. 

* Say, Hear me but speak, and bear me where yoU 

will. 

< Cent, in the commentaries Cscsar writ, 

3 — *-fo call poor men before them about matter* they foere not 
able to ansnuer.'] The old play reads, with more huinour»— " to lian|^ 
honest men that steal for their living." Malone, 

4 ■ because they could not read thou hast hanged them .*] That 
is, they were hanged because they could not claim the benefit of 
clergy, yohnton. 

s — TViou dost ride on a foot-cloth,] A foot-cloth was a horse 
with housinf^s which reached as low as his feet. So, in the tra- 
gedy of Multasses the Turk, 1610 : 

** I have seen, since my coming to Florence, the son of a ped- 
lar mounted on a footclothV Steevens, 

Afoot-cloth was a kind of housing, which covered the body <^ 
the horse, and almost reached the ground. It was sometimes 
made of velvet, and bordered with gold lace. Malone. 

* — to let thy horse vicar a cloak,'] This is a reproach truly 
characteristical. Nothing gives so much oifence to the lower 
ranks of mankind, as the sight of superfluities merely ostenta- 
tious, yohnson. 

' — bona terra, mala gens.] After this line the quarto pro- 
ceeds thus : 

" Cade. Bonum terrum, what 's that ? 
** Dick. He speaks French. 
•*Will. No, 'tis Dutch. 

** Nick. No, 'tis Outalian : I know it well enougbi" 
Holinshed has likewise stigmatized the Kentish men, p. tlft' 
^' The Kentish»m,en, in this seasoxv ^vJVtf»fe xciwi^ W «iwt more- 
able at the change of pTTjaces") cwiit,'* V.c« Sttwew. 
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* Is tcrm'd the civiPst place of all this isle:* 

* Sweet is the country, because full of riches ; 

* The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy ; 

* Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 
' I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy ; 

* Yet, to recover them,® would lose my life. 

* Justice with favour have I alwavs done ; 

* Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could never. 

* When have 1 aught exacted at your hands, 
*Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you? 

* Large gifts have I bestow *d on learned clerks, 

* Because my book preferred me to tJie king : ^ 

8 U termed the chii^st place of ail this iof/e.-] So, in Caesar's Com- 
trwnt. B. V: "Ex his omnibus sunt l)ur)iam>simi qui Cantiinn in^ 
colunt." The passage is thus translated by Ailhur Gokling*, 
1590: **Of all the inhabitants of diis isle, the civilest are the 
Kentishfolke.'* Steevens. 

So, in Lyly's Euphues and his England, 1580, a book which 
the author of The Whole Contention^ &c. probably, and Sliakspeare 
certainly, had read: ** Of all ilic inhabitants of this isle the Kent' 
ish-nun are the civilest." Malone. 

5 Yet, to recowr them» &c.] 1 suspect that here as in a passage 
in King Henry F, (See a note on King Htnry V, Act 1\', sc. iii. 
Vol. IX,) 7et was misprinted for Tea. Malone* 

* When have I aught exacted at your hafUs, 
Kent toniaintaJn, the king ^ the real nu aruiyou? 
Large gifts have I bestovs^d on leanu\! clerks^ 
Because tny hook preferred mc to the king:] This piii. -ng'C I 
know not well how to explain. It is pointed [in the old c<:py] so 
as to make Say declare that he preferred clerks to niainlain Ki-m 
and the Kin^. This is not very clear; and, besides, lie giM.-:* 
in the foUowmg line another reason of his bounty, tliui U-ai nir^r 
raised him, and therefore he supported learning. I am i]i- 
clined to think Kent slipped into this pussuge b} cliai.cf, aud 
would read : 

When have I aught exacted at your hands. 
But to maintain the king, the realm, aiid yen? y<./:.'i*LK. 
I concur with Dr. Johnson m believing tlie word Kent to lja\e 
been shuffled into the text by accident. Lord Say, as tlie p.'iS - 
sage stands in tUe folio, not only declares he had preferred nn.r. 
of learning to viaintain Kent, the kifig. the reahn, but adils laulo 
logically joi// for it sliould be remembered that they arc Kent- 
ish men to whom he is now speaking. I would rend, Bv„t to 
maintain, &c. i. e strenuously resolved to the utmost, to &c*. 

Stee<oci\%. 
The punctuation to y^hich Dr. Johnson &\\ude^, «\\\^\.ttl >2k4ft 
fiflio: 

VOL. X. Y 
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* And— seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 

* Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven^* 

* Unless you be possess'd with devilish spirits, 

* You cannot but forbear to murder me. 

* This tongue hath parley'd unto foreign kings 

* For your behoof, — 

* Cade. Tut ! when struck'st thou one blow in the field? 

* Say, Great men have reaching hands : oft have I 

struck 

* Those that I never saw, and struck them dead. 

* Geo. O monstrous coward! what, to come behind 

folks ? 

* Say. These cheeks are pale for watching* for your 

good. 

* Cade. Give him a box o' the ear, and that will make 

* 'em red again. 

* Say. Long sitting to determine poor men's causes 

* Hath made me full of sickness and diseases. 

* Cade. Ye shall have a hempen caudle, then and the 

* pap of a hatchet. 5 



fC 



When have I aught exacted at your bands ? 
*' Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you» 
*< Larg^ gi^s, have I bestow'd on learned clei^s," &c. 
I have pointed the passage differently, the former punctuation 
appearing to me to render it nonsense^ I suspect, however, 
with the preceding editors, that the word Kent is a corruption. 

Afalone. 
» — for viatching — ] That is, in consequence of watching. 
So, Sir John Davics : 

*• And shuns it still, althoughybr thirst she die." 
The second folio and all the modem editions read — mitk watch- 
ing. Malone, 

« — the pap of a hatchet.'] Old copy — ^the help of a hatchet. 
But we have here, as Dr. Farmer observed to me, a strange cor- 
ruption. The help o/sl liatchet is little better than nonsense, and it 
is almost certain our author originally wroie pap with a hatchet; 
alluding to Lylv's pamphlet with the same title, which made 
its appearance about the time when this play is supposed to have 
been written. Steevent. 

We should certainly read — the pap of a hatchet: and are much 
Indebted to Dr. Farmer for so just and happy an emendation. 
There is no need, however, to suppose any allusion to the title 
of a pamphlet: It has doubtless been a cant phrase. So, in Ly- 
\ya Mother Bombie: " —they giue us pap with a apoone be- 

we ive can speake, and v/Vi^vv vfc^ %\>^^^ W A«.\.H^^\sapaR^ ^o^ 

■?iv>/' a hatchet.'^* Ritson^ 
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< Dick. Why dost thou quiver, man?*t 

* Say, The palsy, and not fear, provoketh me. 

< Cade, Nay, he nods at us ; as who should say, I 'II be 
< even with you. I '11 see if his head ivill stand steadier 
^ on a pole, or no: Take him away, and behead him. 

* Say, Tell me, wherein I have offended most ? 

♦ Have I affected wealth, or honour ; speak ? 

• Are my chests fiU'd up with extorted gold ? 

• Is my apparel sumptuous to behold ? 

• Whom have I injur 'd, that ye seek my death ? 

* These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding,* 

• This breast from harbouruig foul deceitful thoughts. 

* O, let me live \ 

* Cade, I feel remorse in myself with his words: but 

* I '11 biidle it ; he shall die, an it be but for pleading so 

* well for his life.* Away with him ! he has a familiar 

— and the help &f a hatchet "^ I suppose, to cut him down af- 
ter he has been hanged, or perhaps to cut oif his head. The 
article (a hatchet) was supplied by the editor of the second fo- 
lio. Mtdtme, 

4 Why dott thou guher, man ? &c.] Otway has borrowed this 
thought in Venice Preteroed: 

" Spinota. You are trembling, sir. 
'' JRenault. Tis a cold night indeed, and I am aged, 
** Full of decay and natural infirmities." 

Peck, in his Mtnioirt of Milton, p. 250, gravely assures us 
that Lord Say's account of himself originates from the following 
ancient charm for an ague: " — Pilate said unto Jesus, why 
shakest thou ? And Jesus answered, the ague and not fiar pro- 
voketh me. Steevens. 

t Mr. Steevens, no doubt, satisfied himself ihatX Otway borrow- 
ed the thought "you are trembling sir," from this passage ;.— but a 
man of his education and indefatigable research, ought not to 
have rested here. — He might have traced this wonderful thought, 
or iomething very like it, to him who first observed the trembling 
produced by cold, fear, ague, or palsy ! Am>. Ed 

* These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding t"] I formerly 
imagined that the word guiltless was misplaced, and that the 
poet wrote — 

These hands are guiltless, freejrom blood-shedding. 
But change is unnecessary. Guiltless is not an epithet to blood- 
shedding f but to blood. These hands are free from shedding ^Vf- 
les* 6t innocent blood. So, in King Henry VIII: 

*< For then my guiltless blood must cry against them." 

Malane. Jm 

— ^ thalldie, an it be but for pleading to well /or liU Ufa\^ 

nis aeatimeat is not merely desigpied m m ex'^teittiiCA oil waS 
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* under his tongue ;'' he speaks not o' God's name. * G0| 

* take him away, I say, and strike off his head presently; 

* and then break into his son-in-law's house, Sir James 

* Cromer,* and strike off his head, and bring them both 

* upon two poles hither. 

< ML It shall be done. 

* ^ay. Ah, countiymenl if when you make your pray- 

ers, 

* God should be so obdurate as yourselves, 

* How would it fare with your departed souls ? 

* And theicibre yet relent, and save my life. 

* Cade, Away with him, and do as I command ye. 

^Exeunt some^ with Lord Sat. 
« The proudest peer in the realm shall not wear a head 
' on his shoulders, unless he pay me tribute ; there shall 

* not a maid be married, but she shall pay to me her 

* maidcnhcau^ ere they hii\ e it : Men shall hold of mc 

i!ious triumph, but to mark the eternal enmity which the vulg^ 
bear to those of more liberal education and superior rank. The vtd- 
{far arc always ready to depreciate the talents which they behold 
with envy, and insult the eminence which they despair to reach. 

SteevcM. 

7 _— a familiar unJer his tongtie;'\ A familiar is a dxmon wh» 
was supposed to attend at call. So, in Lane's Labour *s Lost,- 

" Love is a familiar i there is no angel but love." Steevens. 

8 '-'—' sir James Cromer,'] It was William Crorower,. sheriff of 
Kent, whom Cade put to dcatli. Lord Say and he had been pre- 
▼iously sent to the Tower, and both, or at least the former, con- 
victed of treason, at Cade's mock commission of oyer and ter- 
miner at Guildhall. See W. Worcester, p. 470. JRitson, 

» — shall pay to me her maidenhead &c.] Alluding to an an- 

.cient usag^ on which Beaumont and Fletcher have founded their 

])lay called The Custom of the Country, See Mr. Seward's note at 

the beginning of it. See also Cowell's Xaw Diet, in voce Mar- 

chet. Sec. &c. &c. Steevens. 

Cowell's account of this custom has received the sanction of 
several eminent antiquaries; but a learned writer. Sir David 
Dalrymple, controverts the fact, and denies the actual existence 
of the cuistom. See Annals of Scotland. Judge Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries, is of opinion it never prevailed in England, though 
he supposes it certainly did in Scotland. JReed. 

See Blount's Glossographi a, 8vo. 1681, in v. Marcheta. Hec- 
tor Boethius and Skene both mention this eustom as existing in 
Scotland till the time of Ma\co\m VXi^ TYivc^* K»\i.V:i?« . 
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^in caflitep- and we charge and command, that their 
•^ wives be as free as heart can wish, or tongue can tell.^ 

< Dick. My lord, when shall we go to Cheapside, and 

< take up commodities upon our bills ?^ 

< Cade, Marry, presently. 

< M. O brave ! 

Re-enter Rebels, with the heads of Lord Say and his 

Son4n'law. 
« Cade, But is not this braver?— Let them kiss one 

< another,^ for they loved well, when they were alive. 

< Now part them again, lest they consult about the giv- 



1 — — in cafiitei] This equivoque, for which the author of the 
' old play is answerable, is too learned for Cade. Malotie. 

* — — or tongue can tell.'] After this, in the old play, Robin en- 
ters to inform Cade that London bridg;e is on fire, and Dick en- 
ters with a Serjeant ; i. e. a bailiff; and there is a dialogue consist- 
ing of seventeen lines, of which Shakspeare has made no use 
whatsoever. Malone. 

s — — take up commodities upon our bills ;1 Perhaps this is an 
equivoque alluding to the 6rov)n 6ilU, or halberds, with which the 
commons were anciently armed. Percy, 

Thus, in the original play: 

** I^ici. But when shall we take up those commodities which 
«< you told us of? 

**Cade. Marry, he that will lustily stand to it, shall take up 
** these commodities following. Item, a g^wn, a kirtle, a petti- 
**ooat, and a smocke.'f 

If The Whole Contention, &c. printed in 1600, was an imperfect 
transcript of ShiJcspeare's Second and Third Part of King Henry 
r/, (as It has hitherto been supposed to be) we have here another 
extraordinary proof of the inventi<oe faculty of the transcriber.— 
It is observable that the equivoque which Dr. Percy has taken 
notice of, is not found in the old play, but i* found in Shakspeare*s 
JMuch Ado about Nothing: 

** Ber, We are likely to prove a good commodity, being taken 
up of these men's bilU. 

** Con* A Commodity in question, I warrant you." 

See Vol. IV, p. 244, n. 4. Malone. 

< Let them kiu otte another,] This is from The Mirrourfor Ma^ 
gittratett in the legend of ^ack Cade: 

'< With these two heads I made a pretty play, 
•• For'pight on poles I bore them through the strete, 
** And for my sport made each kiste other swete." Farmer. 
It is likewise found in Holinshed, p. 634 : ** a\\dacS\\.NJCt^\\\ -a^ 
spite CAused tbem in every street to kitic l.ogeVY\<iv ?' Stceww»- 
So Also in Hull, Henry VI, folio 78. Malont. 

Y,2 
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< injj up of some more towns in France. Soldiers, defer 

< the spoil of the city until night : for with these borne 

* before us. instead of maces, will we ride through the 

* streets ; aiidj at every comer, have them kiss.^—- Away 1 

SCENE VIII. 

Southwark. 

jllarum. Kntcr Cade, and all hia rabblcment. 

* Cade, Up Fish -street I do^\^l saint Magnus' comer 1 

* kill and knock down I throw them into Thames !— 

* [a /larley nouiidedy then a retreat.'^ What noise is this 

* I hear ? Dare any be so bold to sound retreat or par- 

* ley, when I .command them kill ? 

Kilter Buckingham, and old Clifford, vjith forces. 
< Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and will disturb 
thee: 

< Know, Cade, we come ambassadors from the king 

* Unto the commons, whom thou hast misled ; 

< And here pronounce free pardon to them ail, 

* That will forsake thee, and go home in peace*. 

^ Clif. What say ye, countrymen?* will ye relent? 

< And yield to mercy, whilst 'tis offer'd you ; 

< Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths ? 

^ Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardoR> 

* Fling up his cap, and say— Xjrod save his majesty! 

« Clif. What say ye, eountrymen? &c.] The variation in the ori- 
ginal play is worth nothing : 

'' Why countrymen, and warlike friends of Kent, 
" What means this mutinous rebellion, 
" That you in troops do muster thus yourseWes, 
" Under the conduct of this traitor. Cade ? 
" To rise against your sovereig^i lord and king, 
" Who mildly hath this pardon sent to you, 
*• If you forsake this monstrous rebel here. 
" If honour be the mark whereat you aim, 
«* Then haste to France, that our forefathers won, 
** And win again that thing which now is lost, 
•' And leave to seek your country's overthrow. 
"All. A aifford, a Clifford.** [They/or^iUe Cade. 

Here we have precisely the same versification which we findio 
af] the tragedies and lu&lor\c^\ dmici^ ^Cb»^. ^w^t^ ^HixVlt^n. before 
the time of Shakspeare. MoloTit* 
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* Who hatelh him, and honours not his father, 

*■ Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
< Shake he his weapon at us, and pass by. 

< All. God save the king I God save the king ! 

< Cade. What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye so 

* brave ?— And you, base peasants, do ye believe him ? 
^ will you needs be hanged with your pardons about your 
•necks? Hath my sword therefore broke through Lon- 
' don Gates, that you should leave me at the White 

* Hart in Southwark ? I thought, ye would never have 

* given out these arms, till you had recovered your an- 

* cient freedom : but you are all recreants, and dastards ; 

* and delight to live in slavery to the nobility. Let them 

* break your backs with burdens, take your houses over 

* your heads, ravish your wives and daughters before 

* your faces : For me, — I will make shift for one ; and 

* so— -God's curse 'light upon you all I 

< Jill. 'We '11 follow Cade, we '11 follow Cade. 
« CUf. Is Cade the son of Henry the fifth. 

That thus you do exclaim — you '11 go with him 
Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 
And make the meanest of you earls and dukes? 
Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to ; 
Nor knows he how to live, but by the spoil, 
Unless by robbing of your friends, and us. 
Wer 't not a shame, that, whilst you live at jar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanquished, 
Should make a stai*t o'er seas, and vanquish you ? 
Methinks, already, in this civil broil, 
I see them lording it in London streets, 
Crying — VilUigeoisl^ unto all they meet. 
Better, ten thousand base-born Cades miscarry. 
Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 
To France, to France, and get what you have lost ; 
Spare England, for it is your native coast: 
Henry hath money ,^ you are strong and manly j 

6 Villageoh/] Old to^y—Viliiago. Corrected by Mr. 

Theobald. Malone. 

7 Ifenry hath money,] Dr. Warburton reads— jftwy k<ah mer'^ 

cy; but he does not seem to have attended to l\i« «^^3u9p« ^^^ 

which la to Jure them from their present dem^gn vf i&»\>gy^2 

French plunder. He bids them spurt Clnj^Bd, «i!^^M»'"*^^ 
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God on our side, doubt not of victory. 
i Jill. A Clifford ! a Clifford ! wc '11 follow the king, 
and Clifford. 

< Cade. Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro, 
as this multitude ? the name of Henry the . fifth hales 
them to an hundred mischiefs, and makes them leave 
me desolate. I see them lay their heads together, to 
surprize me : my sword make way for me,' for here is 
no staying^-— In despight of the devils and hell, have 
through the very midst of you ! and heavens and h<Miour 
be wimess, that no want of resolution in me, but only 
my followers' base and ignominious treasons, makes 
me betake me to my heels. [^£xit. 

< Buck. What, is he fied ? go some, and follow him { 
And he, that brings his head unto the king. 
Shall have a thousand crowns for his rewards— - 

[_£a:eufU some (if them. 
Follow me, soldiers ; we '11 devise a mean 
To reconcile you all unto the king. \^£xeunt. 

SCENE IX. 
Kenelworth Caatk. 

Enter King Henrt, Queen Margaret, and Somerset, 

on the Terrace qf the Castle. 

• K, Hen. Was ever kii^g, that joy'd an earthly throne, 

* And could command no more content than I ? 

* No sooner was I crept out of my cradle, 

* But I was made a king, at nine months old:^ 

* Was never subject long'd to be a king, 

* As I do long and wish to be a subject.* 



and encourages them by teUing them that all is ready for their 
expedition ; that they have strength, and the king has money, 

yohmon. 
8 — my svford w,ake aiaay for me,'] In the original play Cade 
employs a more vulgar weapon : ** My *faj^«hall mi&e way through 
the midst of you, and so a pox take you all !" McUone. 

^ / was nuide a king, at nine months MA So all the histo- 
rians agree. And yet in Part I, Act III, sc. iv. King Henry is 
made to say — 

'* I do remember how my fatb'^r said." 
M plain proof that the whole o^ \W\. ^Vkj 'w^i^wiV "^VxXXfcTv V^-^ the 
Mame band as this. Blackstont. 
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Enter Buckingham and Clifford. 

* Buck, Health, and glad tidings, to your majesty ! 

* K. Hen. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade sur- 

priz'd ? 

* Or is he but retir'd to make him strong? 

Mnterj below j a great number of Cade's FoUovfera with 

Halters about their necks, 

< Cl(f, He 's fled, my lord, and all his powers do yield ; 

* And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

* Expect your highness' doom, of life, or death. 

< K, Hen, Then, heaven,* set ope thy everlasting gates, 

* To entertain my vows of thanks and praise I— 

< Soldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives, 

* And show'd how well you love your prince and country : 

* Continue still in this so good a mind, 

* And Henry, though he be infortunate, 

* Assure yourselves, will never be unkind : 

« And so, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 

* I do dismiss you to your several countries. 

jfll, God save the king! God save the king! 

Enter a Messenger. 

* Mesa, Please it your grace to be advertised, 

* The duke of York is newly come from Ireland : 

* And with a puissant and a mighty power, 

1 — - to be a nibject.'i In the original play before the entry of 
Buckingham and Clifford, we have the following short dialogue, 
of which Shakspeare has here made no use : 

*' King, Lord Somerset, what news hear you of the re- 
bel Cade ? 
" Sotn. This, my gracious lord, that the lord Say is 
*' doncto death, and the city is almost sack'd. 

" King. God's will be done ; for as he hath decreed, 
" So it must be ; and be it as he please, 
** To stop the pride of these rebellious men, 

" ^een. Had tlie noble duke of Suffolk been alive, 
** The rebel Cade had been suppress'd ere this, 
** And all the rest that do take part with him." 
This sentiment he has attributed to the Queen in so. iv. Malone. 

a Then, heaven, &c.] Thus, in the original play : 

•' King. Stand up, you simple,men, and give God praise, 
** For you did take in hand you know not what ; 
•* And go in peace, obedient to your king, 
** And live as subjects ; and you shall t\ot wawt, 
" Whilst Henry lives and wears the EngVva\\ cvo'wtv. 
'^J//. God save the king, God save X\\e"k\v\^.^* Mulonv*. 
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* Of Gallowglasses, and stout Kernes,* 

* Is marching hitherward in proud arra^ ; 

* And still proclaimcthj as he comes alongy 

* His arms arc only to remove from thee 

* The duke of Somerset, whom he terms a traitor. 

* K. Hen, Thus staqds my state, 'twixt Cade and York 

distress'd ; 
^ Like to a ship, that, having 'scapM a tempest, 

* Is straightway calm'd, and boarded with a pirate : 

* But now^ is Cade driven back, his men dispers'd ; 

* And now is York in arms, to second him.— 

^ I pray thee, Buckingham, go forth and meet him; 

* And ask him, what 's the reason of these arms. 

* Tell him, I '11 send duke Edmund to the Tower ;— 

* And, Somerset, we will commit thee thither, 

* Until his army be dismiss'd from him. 

* So7n. My lord, 

* I '11 yield myself to prison willingly, 

* Or unto death, to do my country good. 

* JT. Hen, In any case, be not too rough in termv^ 

* For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 

* Buck, I will, my lord ; and doubt not so to deal, 

* As all things shall redound unto your good. 

* K. Hen, Come, wife, let 's in,* and learn to govern 

better ; 

* For yet may England curse my wretched reign. 

[^£ji:etint, 

3 Cff Gallowglasscs, and stout Kernes,] These were two orden 
•f foot-soldiers among the Irish. See Dr Warbnrton'i note on 
tJie second scene of the first Act of Macbeth, Vol. VII^ p. 1^ 
n. 5. Steevens. 

'* The galloglatte useth a kind of pollax for his weapon. These 
men are grim of countenance, tall of stature, bigof limine^ lusty 
of body, wel and strongly timbered. The kerne is an ordinary 
souldier, using for weapon his sword and target, and sometimei 
his peece, being commonly good markmen. Kerne [Kigheyren] 
sig^ifieth a shower of hell, because they are taken (or no bettei 
than for rake-hells, or the devils blacke garde.*' Stanibunt'i 
Description of Ireland, ch. viii, f. 28. Bonle, 

* But now — ] But is here not adversative. — It was anlyjuMt rum, 
says Henry, that Cade and his foUowerfe were routed. MaJor^y 
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SCENE X. 

Kent. Iden*s Garden,^ 
Enter Cade. 

* Cade, Ty on ambition ! fy on myself; that have a 

* sword) and yet am ready to famish ! These five Gays 

* have I hid me in these woods ; and durst not peep out^ 

* for all the country is lay'd for me ; but now am I so 

* hungry, that if I might have a lease of my life for a 

* thousand years, I couid stay no longer. Wherefore^ 

* on a brick-wall have I climb'd into this garden ; to see 

* if I can eat grass, or pick a sallet another while, which 

* is not amiss to cool a man's stomach this hot weather. 

* And, I think, this word sallet was bom to do me good : 

* for, many a time, but for a sallet, my brain-pan^ had 

* been cleft with a brown bill ; and, many a time, when 

* I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath served 



^ Comct vife let *s in. Sic.] In the old play the King concludes 
the serene thus : 

" Come, let us haste to London now with speed, 
*' That solemn processions may be sung, 
*' In laud and honour of the God of heaven, 
** And triumphs of this happy victory.'* Malone. 

• Kent. Iden^t Garden."] Holinshed, p. 635, says ; " — a gentle- 
man of Kent, named Alexander Eden, awaited so his time, that 
be tooke the said Cade in a garden in Sussex, so that there he was 
slalne at Hothficld," &c. 

Instead of the soliloquy with which the present scene beginst 
the quarto has only tliis stage direction. Enter yacke Cade at one 
doore,andat the other M. Alexander Eyden and his tnent and yack 
Cade lies donan picking of hearbet, and eating them. Steevens- 

This Iden wan, in fact, the new sheriil' of Kent, who had ful* 
lowed Cade from Rochester. W- fTyrcester, p. 472. Ritson. 

t — but for a sallet, viy brain-pan &c.] A sallet by corruption 
from calata, a helmet, (says Skinner) quiagalex cxlatx fuerunt. 

Pope. 

I do not see by what rules of etymolog}*, sallet can be formed 
from calata. Is it not rather a corruption from the French salute 
taken, I suppose, fi*(^ i the scriptural phrase, the lielniet of sal- 
vation? Brain-pan, for skull, occurs, I think, in WicUii's transla- 
tion of yudges xix, 53. Whalley, 

In Sir Thomas North's translation of P\u\AVtAi*. " — Ot\fc ^ 
the company seeing BruUis athirst al»o, V\e rati to iCsv^T«t!t Vic 
n-Mter, and broaffbt it in his sallet ^ 5te«f m. 
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* me instead of a quart -pot to drink in ; and now the 

* word sallct must serve me to feed on. 

Enter Iden, vnih Servants, 
* Iden. Lord, who would live turmoilcd in the court) 

< And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 

* This small inheritance, my father left me^ 
' Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 

< I seek not to wax great by others* waining;* 

' Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy;* 

* Sufiiceth, that I have maintains my state. 

* And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. " 

< Cade, Here 's the lord of the soil come to seize me 

* for a strayi for entering his fee-simple without leave. 

< Ah, villain, thou wiit betray me, and get a thousand 
« crowns of the king for currying my head to him ; but 

< I Ml make thee eat iron like an ostrich, and swallow my 

< sword like a great pin, ei e thou and 1 part. 

' Iden, Why, rude companion, whatsoe'er thou be, 

< I know thee not; Why then should I betray thee ? 

* Is 't not enough, to break into my garden, 

< And, like a tliief, to come to rob my grounds, 

< Climbing my walls in spite of me the owner, 

' But thou wilt brave me with these saucy terms ? 

Cade, Brave thee ? ay, by the best blood that ever was 
broached, and beard thee too.* Look on me well: I 

8 — by others* waining;] The folio reads — viorning. Correct- 
ed by Mr. Pope. /* in the preceding line was supplied by Mr. 
Howe. Malune. 

Or gather v^ealth, 1 care not with vjhat envy;] Or accumulate 
riches, without regarding tlie odium I may incur in. the acquisi- 
tion, however great that odium may be. Envy is often used in 
this sense by our author and his contemporaries. \ It may, how- 
ever, have here its more ordinar\ acceptation. 
This speech in the old play stands tluis : 

" Good lord, how pleasant is this country life [ 
" This little land my fatlier left me here, 
** With my contented miiul, serves me as well, 
'* As all the pleasures in the court can yield, 
" Nor would I change this pleasure for the court." 
Here surely we have not a hasty transcrif f of our author's linei, 
but the distinct composition of a preceding writer. The vei*sifi- 
cation must at once strike the ear of every person who has pe- 
rused any of our old dramas. Malone. 

1 and beard thee too-l See Vol. VIII, p. 29i, n. 6. Sieever^, 
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have eat no meat these five days ; yet, come thou and 
thy five men, and if I do not leave you all as dea^ as a 
door-nail,^ I pray God, I may never eat grass more. 
< Iden. Nay, it shall ne'er be said, while England 
stands, 
That Alexander Iden, an esquire of Kent, 
Took odds to combat a poor famish'd man. 

* Oppose thy stedfast-gazing eyes to mine,* 

< See if thou canst outface me with thy looks. 

< Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser ; 

* Thy hand is but a finger to my fist ; 

< Thy leg a stick, compared with tliis truncheon ; 

< My foot shall fight with all the strength thou hast ; 

< And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 

* 'Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. 

* As for more words, whose greatness answfers words, 

* Let this my sword report what speech forbears.' 

• 

' — a*diparfa* acfoor-na//,] See King Eenry IV, P. II, Act 
V, 8c. iii. Vol. XX Steevem, 

-^ Oppoje thy ttedfoMt-gazing eye* to trunet &c.] This and tbe fol- 
lowing nine lines are an amplification by Shakspeare on these 
three of the old pUy : 

*' Look on me, my limbs are equal unto thlncy 
** And every way as big : then hand to hand 
*' I '11 combat with the^. Sirra, fetch me weapons, 
** And stand you all aside." Malone. 

• A* for more v>ord*, 'whose greatness answers nvords. 
Let this my sword report what speech forbears.'] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and, after bim, Dr Warburton, read : 
As for more words, let this my sword report 
(^ff'hose greatness answers words) what speech forbears. 
It seems to be a poor praise of a sword, that its greatness an- 
twers words, whatever be the meaning of the expression. The 
oM reading, though somewhat obscure, seems to me more capa- 
ble of explanation. For m.ore words, whose pomp and tumour 
may answer words, and only words, I shall forbear them, and 
refer the rest to m,y sword Johnson. 

So, in The Third Part of King Henry VI: 

•' I will not bandy with thee, word for word, 
" But buckle with thee blows, twice two f >r one." 
Morei^KA for more woixls) was an arbitrary and uimecessu'y 
addition made b^ Mr Rowe. Malone. 

How an unnecessary addition ? The measure is incomplete with- 
out it. Steevens. 

The introduction of the monosyllable more, in my opinion^ 
iDJures the sense though it improves the mfcVie. \V«^\ Vii \tl< 

VOL. X, Z 
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* Cade, By my valour, the most complete champion 

* that ever I heard*—* Steel, if thou turn the edge, or 

* cut not out the burly-boned clown in chines of beef 

* ere thou sleep in thy sheath, I beseech God** on my 

< knees, thou may'st be turn'd to hobnails. [Theyjight, 

< Cude Jails.'] O, I am slain ! famine, and no other, 

< hath slain me : let ten thousand devils come ag^ainst 

< me, and give me but the ten meals I have lost and I 'd 

< defy them all. Wither, garden ; and be henceforth a 

< burying-place to ull that do dwell in this house, be- 
■* cause the unconquer'd soul of Cade is fled. 

< Iden, Is 't Cude that I have slain, that monstrous 
traitor ? 

* Sword, I will huUow thee for this thy deed, 

' And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead :^ 

duce any word for that purpose, I should choose to read-^As for 
mere words, instead of vK^e words M, Mason. 

* — / beseech God — ] The folio reads — I beseech 3^^- 
This heathen deity, with M'hom Cade was not likely to be much 
acquainted, was undoubtedly introduced by the editor of the 
folio to avoid the penalty of the statute, 3 Jac. I, ch 21. In the 
old play, 1600, he says, " I beseech God thou inight*st fall into 
some smith's hand, and be turned to iiobnails.'* This the editor 
of tlie seconii edition of the quarto play, no date, but printed in 
1619, changed (from the same apprehension) to *' I would thou 
might'st fall," &c These alterations fully confirm my note on 
King Henry V, Act IV, sc. iii, [where the King swears •* by yove."] 
—Contrary to the general rule which I have observed in printing 
this play, I have not adhered in the present instance to the read- 
ing of the folio; because I am confident that it proceeded not 
from Shakspeare, but his editor, wlio, for the reason already 
given, makes FalstafFsay to Prince Henrv — " I knew ye as well 
as he that made ye," instead of— »* By the Lord, I knew ye," 8tc. 

Malone. 
7 «_ when I am dead- Stc.] How Iden was to hang a sword - 
over his own tomb, after he was dead, it is not easy to explain. 
The sentiment is more correctly expressed in the quarto : 

" Oh, sword, I *11 honour thee for this, and in my chamber 

** Shalt thou hang, as a monument to afler age, 

** For this g^eat service thou hast done to me.** Steevem. 

Here again we have a single thought considerably amplified. 

Shaksi)eare in new mouldings this speech, has used the same mode 

of expression that he has employed in The Winter^s Tale: ** If 

thou 'It see a thing to talk on, when ^Ao« art flfca^/ and rotten, come 

iither." j. e. for people tolaVk. oC So a^ain, in a subsequent 

^cene of the plav before us : 

'* And dead men's cries Ao ^\\ vVve tixxv^V^ i^ 
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* Ne'er shall this blood be wiped from thy point ; 

* But thou shalt wear it as a herald's coat, 

* To emblaze the honour that thy master got. 

< Cade, Iden, farewel ; and be proud of thy rictory : 

< Tell Kent from me, she hath lost her best man, and 

< exhort all the world to be cowards ; for I, that never 

* feai''d any, am vanquished by famine, not by valour. 

* Iden, How much thou wrong' st me,® heaven be my 
judge. 

* Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that bare thee I 

* And as I thrust thy body in with my sword, 

* So wish I, J might thrust thy soul to hell.* 

Which of our author's plays does not exhibit expressions equally 
bold as " I will hang thee," to express ** I will have thee lumg ?*' 
I must just observe, that most of our author's additions are 
.strongly cnaracteristick of his manner. The making Idcn's sword 
wear the stains of Cade's blood on its point, and comparing those 
stains to a herald*s coat, declare at once the pen of Shakspeare. 

* Malone- 
So, in the mock play performed in Hamlet .* 
*' _— stnear'd 

" With heraldry more dismal — ." Steevens, 
^ Hons much thou varong*8t me,"] That is, in supposing that I am 
proud of my victory. Johnson. 

An anonymous writer [Mr. Ritson] suggests that the meaning 
may be, that Cade wrongs Iden by undervaluing his prowess, and 
declaring that he was subdued by famine, not by the valour of 

his adversary I think Dr. Johnson's is the true interpretation. 

Malone, 
^ So isishlf I might thrust thy soul to hell. &c.] Not to dwell 
• upon the wickedness of this horrid wish, with which Iden debases 
his character, the whole speech is wild and confused. To draw 
a man by the heels, headlong, is somewhat difficult; nor can I 
discover how the dunghill would be his grave, if his trunk were 
left to be fed upon by crows. These I conceive not to be the 
faults of corruption but negligence, and therefore do not attempt 
c orrection . Johnson. 

The quarto is more favourable both to Iden's morality and lan- 
guage. It omits this savage wish, and makes him only add after 
the Tines I have just quoted : 

•« I '11 drag him hence, and with my sword 
*• Cut offhis head, And bear it to the king." 
The player editors seem to have preferred want of humanity 
and common sense, to fewness of lines, and defect o?v«t?^Svc;a^I\c«^• 

Steepens . 
J3y /leadlong the poet undoubtedly meant, Vitb \us \ve^^ tv^At^ 
«/(9ii^ t/je ground. By saying, « the dun^iW Aiil\>>e tVf tg"^Ne» 
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* Hence v. ill I drag thee headlong by the heels- 
« Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy grave, 

* And there cut off thy most ungracious head ; 
» Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 

» Leaving thy trunk f»r crows to feed upon. 

[^£xtt^ dragging out the body. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

/Xr same. Fields between Dartford and Blackheath. 

The King's Camfi on one side. On the othery enter York 
attended^ with Drum and Colours : his Forces at some 
distance, 

* Yori', From Ireland thus comes York, to claim his 
right, 

* And pluck tlie crown from feeble Henry's head : 

< l<ing, bells, aloud ; burn, bonfires, clear and bright) 

' To entertain great England's lawful king. 

Ah, sancta majcstas!'^ who would not buy thee dear ? 

«' Let them obey, that know not how to rule; 

' This hand was made to handle nought but gold : 

« I cannot give due action to my words, 

' Except a sword, oq sceptre, balance it.* 

* A sceptre shall it have, have I a soiil ;^ 

Iden means, the dunghill shall be the place where thy dead boh 
shall be laid: the dunghill shall be the on/^ grave which thou shut 
have. Surely in poetry this is allowable. So, in Macbeth: 

" — our monuments 

« Shall be the maws of kites." 
After what has been already stated, I fear it must be acknov* 
ledired, that this faulty anipUfication was owing rather to our lu* 
thor's desire to expand a scanty thought of a preceding writer, 
than to any want of judgment in the player editors. Malone. 

1 Ah J sancta majestas!] Thus the old copy; instead of which 
the modem editors read, Ah^ majettj/ Steevens, 

^ — »- balance f>.] That is. Balance my hand, yoknson, 

s A sceptre shall it have, have I a soul ;] I read : 

A sceptre shall it ho^, fiove I a sword. 
York observes that bvs \\»nd m\x«\.\>^ eTss^Jtfs^t^ njV^ v fesR^ieA. 
or sceptre; he then nalural^v o\»eTveu»\^^*^.\»V»a%.v«^«^«A. 
rescaves that, if he has aswTd»\i»'«'J^^»J^^^««^?»^« TJAswnax 
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I 

< On which I '11 toss the flower-de-luce of France. 

Enter Buckingham. 

< Whom have we here ? Buckingham^ to disturb me ? 

< The king hath sent him, sure : I must dissemble. 

< Buck. York, if thou meanest well, I greet thee well. 

< York, Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept thy greet- 

ing. 

< Art thou a messenger, or come of pleasure ? 

< Buck. A messenger from Henry, our dread liege, 
* To know the reason of these arms in peace ; 

< Or why, thou — ^being a subject as I am,*— 

< Against thy oath and true allegiance sworn, 

< Should'st raise so great a power without his leave, 
« Or dare to bring thy force sb near the court. 

^ York. Scarce can I speak,* my choler is so great. 

[.^nde. 

I rather think York means to say — If I have a soul, my hand 
shall not be without a sceptre. Steevetu. 

This certainly is a very natural interpretation of these words, 
and being no friend to alteration merely for the sake of improve- 
mentj we ought, I think, to acquiesce in it. But some dimcultj^ 
will still remain ; for if we read, with the old copy, toul, York 
threatens to " toss the flower-de-luce of France on his sceptre,** 
which sounds but oddly. To toss it on his svjord, was a threat 
very natural for a man who had already triumphed over the French. 
So, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

" Tne soldiers should have toss'd me on their pikes.'* 

However, in the licentious phraseology of our author, York 
may mean, that he will vsield his sceptre, (that is, exercise his 
royal power,) when he obtains it, so as to abase and destroy the 
French. — The following line also in King Henry VIII, adds sup- 
port to the old copy : 

** Sir, <u I have a soul, she is an angeL" Malone. 

* — being a subject as I am,'] Here again in the old play we 
lULve the style and versification of our author's immediate prede- 
cessors : ** 

" Or that thou, being a subject ay I am, 

<* Should'st thus approach so near vith colours spreads 

•* Whereas the person of the king doth Jteepe." Malone. 

s Scarce can I speak, &c.] The first nine lines of this spcecli 
are founded on the following in the old play: 
'* A subject as he is! 

« O, how I hate these spiteful abject ternv**. 
« Bnt York disaomhle, till thou meet thy toimet* 
" Yr/ionoiir in arms expect theiTf»\\\et^%«\^^iX« ^ \mi^ 
'' And not &r bence I know they c«Hi»t bt .* tSmmr^ 

Z 3 
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O, I could hew up rocks^ and fight with flinty ' 
I am so angi7 at these abject terms ; 
And now, like Ajax Telamonius^ 
On sheep or oxen could I spend my fury ! 
I am far better bom than is the king ; 
More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts : 
But I must make fair weather yet a while^ 
Till Henry be more weak^ and I more strong.-— 
O Buckingham,* I pr'ythee, pardon me, 
That I have given no answer all this while ; 
My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. 
The cause why I have brought this army hither^ 
Is — to remove proud Somerset from the king. 
Seditious to his grace, and to the state. 

< Buck. That is too much presumption on thy part: 
But if thy arms be to no other end, 
The king hath yielded unto thy demand; 
The duke of Somerset is in the Tower. 

■York. Upon thine honour, is he prisoner? 

Buck. Upon mine honour, he is prisoner. 

« Yo7'k. Then, Buckingham, I do dismiss my powers.^— 

* Soldiers, I thank you all ; disperse yourselves ; 

* Meet me to-morrow in Saint George's field, 

< You shall have pay, and every thing you wish^— 

* And let my sovereign, virtuous Henry, 

* Command my eldest son^— nay, all my sons, 

* As pledges of my fealty and love, 

* I 'U send them all as willing as I live ; 

* Lands, goods, horse, armour, any thing I have 

* Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 

f- Buck. York, I commend this kind submission: 
« We twain will go into his highness* tent.* 



O BuciinghaTrit'] O, wli^ch is not in the authentic copy, WM 
lidded, to supply the metre, by the editor of the second folio. 

7 We twain viillgo into his highness* tent.'] Shakspeare has here 
deviated firom the original play without much propriety. — He 
has followed it in making Henry come to Buckingham and York, 
instead of their going to him ; — yet without the introduction 
found in the quarto, v/here the lines stand thus : 

" Buci. Come, York, ^L\io^\aV?^\\ga«'efc»St^s»^^vy«tVBM^^^^ 
*' Bta iee, Ai# grace is coming to mett 'usitK u%?* Midcmft. 
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Enter King Henrt^ attended. 

* K, Hen, Buckingham, doth York intend no haim 

to us, 

< That thus he marcheth \yith thee arm in arm ? 

* York, In all submission and humility, 

* York doth present himself unto your highness. 

* K, Hen, Then what intend these forces thou dost 

bring ? 

< York, To hea^ve the traitor Somerset from hence ;■ 

< And fight against that monstrous rebel, Cade, 

* Who since I heard to be discomfited. 

Enter Idbn, wth Cade's Head. 
^ Iden. If one so rude, and of so mean condition, 

* May pass into the presence of a king, 

< Lo, I present your grace a traitor's head, 

* The head of Cade, whom I in combat slew. 

« K, Hen, The head of Cade :»— Great God, how just 
art thou I— 

< O, let me view his visage being dead, 

* That living wrought me such exceeding trouble. 
^ Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that slew him ? 

< Men, I was, an 't like your majesty. 

< K, Hen, How art thou call'd ? and what is thy degree? 

< Iden, Alexander Iden, that 's my name ; 

« York. To heave the traitor Somenet/ram hence;} The corref- 
poncUng speech to this is given in the old play to Buckingham, 
and acquaints tlie King with the plea that York bad before made 
to him for bis rising: <*To heave the duke of Somerset," &c. 
This variation could never have arisen fi*om copyists, short-hand 
writers, or printers. Mai one. 

9 The head of Cade?"] The speech corresponding to this in the 
first part of The Whole Contention, &c. 1600, is alone sufficient to 
prove that piece the work of another poet : 

<* King- First, thanks to heaven, and next, to thee, my 
xriend, 
" That hast subdued that wicked traitor thus. 
" O, let me see that head, that in his life 
" Did work me and my land such cruel spight. 
A wage stern,' coal-black his curled loch; 
Deep trenched Jurrovif in his Jrovaning brow, 
Presageth warlih humours in his life. 
Here take it hence, and ihou for thy revjwtd. 
ShuJt be immediately created ktu^i*. 
"Kneel down, my friend, and teWvoft ^YktX'^xSK^ xi%w»fc^ 
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< A poor esquire of Kent, that loves his king. 

* Buck. So please it you, my lord, 'twere not amiss 

* He were created knight for his good service. 

< K, Hen^ Iden, kneel down ; \he kneels^ Rise up a 

knight. 

* We give thee for reward a thousand marks ; 

< And will, that thou hencefoith attend on us. 

« Iden, May Iden live to merit such a bounty, 
« And never live but true unto his liege ?* 

< K, Hen, See, Buckingham ! Somerset comes with 

the queen; 

< Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 

Banter Queen Margaret and Somerset. 

< Q. Mar, For thousand Yorks he shall not hide his 

head, 

< But boldly stand, and front him to his &ce. 

* York, How now!' Is Somerset at lioerty ? 

< Then, York, unloose thy long-imprison'd thoughts, 
' And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 

' Shall I endure the sight of Somerset ? — 

* False king I why hast thou broken faith with me, 

< Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse ? 

< King did I call thee ? no, thou art not king ;. 

* Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 

< Which dar'st not, no, nor canst not rule a traitor. 

* That head of thine doth not become a crown ; 
^ Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer's staff, 

* And not to grace an awful princely sceptre. 

' That gold must round engirt these brows of mine ; 
' Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles' spear, 

< Is: able with the change, to kill and cure.* 



1 May Iden &c.] Iden has said before : 

•* Lord ! who would live turmoiled in a court, 
'* And may enjoy," &c. 
Shakspeare makes Iden rail at those enjoyments which he sup- 
poses to be out of his reach ; but no sooner are they offered to- 
him but he readily accepts them. Anonymous. 

In Iden's eulogium on the happiness of rural life, and in his 
acceptance of the honours bestowed by his majesty, Shakspeafe 
has merely followed the old play. Malone. 

2^ow now/ &c.] This speech la ^t^aVVj «iTu^\^^^,%sA\\\cAiwwi 
respects very different fipom the oxi^vxiA^ vjVivOa. ^wsAaNa ^^ \i>38t 
ten lines. Malone. 
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S Here is a hand to hold a sceptre 4ip, 

< And with the same to act controlling laws. 

* Give place ; by heaven, thou shalt rule no mofe 

* O'er him, whom heaven created for thy ruler. 

< Som, O monstrous traitor !— -I arrest thee, York,^ 

* Of capital treason 'gainst the king and crown ; 

* Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace. 

* York, Would'st have me kneel ? first let me ask of 
these, 

* If they can brook I bow a knee to man.^— 

* Sirrah, call in my sons to be my bail ;* [^£jcit an Attend. 

* I know, ere they will have me' go to ward, 

* They '11 pawn their swords for my enfranchisement. 

« Q. Mar. Call hither Clifford ; bid him come amain» 

[JSxi/ Buck. 



Hie to Achilles^ spear. 



Is able viith the change to kill and cure."] 

** Mysus et i£monia juvenis qua cuspide vulnus 
'* Senserat, bac ipsa cuspide sensit opem." 

Propert. Lib. II, £1. 1. 
Greene, in his Orlando Furioso, 1599, has the same allusion: 
*• Where I took hurt, there hare I heal'd myself; 
" As those that with Achilles* launce were wounded, 
** Fetch'd help at self.same pointed speare." Mdhne, 

4 Wauld'st have me kneel? first let me ask of these. 
If they can brook 1 bovo a knee to m,an.-~- 

SirraK call in my sons to be m,y bail;'] As these lines stand, 
I think the sense perplexed and obscure. I bare ventured to 
transpose Uiem. Warburton. 

• I believe these lines should be replaced in the order in which 
they stood till Dr. Warburton transposed tbem. By these York 
means hk knees. He speaks, as Mr. Upton would have said, ' 
ittxTiMMii laying his hand upon, or at least pointing to, his knees. 

Tyroihitt. 
By these York evidently means his sons, whom he had just 
called for. Tyrwhitt's supposition, that he meant to ask his knees, 
whether he should bow his knees to any man, is not imagined 
with his Jusual sagacity. M.Mason. 

1 have«no doubt that York means either his sons, whom he 
mentions in the next line, or his troops, to whom he may be sup- 
posed to point. Dr. Warburton transposed the lines, placing that 
which is now the middle line of the speech at the beginning of 
it. But, like many of his emendations, it appears to have been 
unnecessary. The folio reads — of thee. The emendation was 
made by Mr. Theobald. Sons was substltv\led for ton>a^ ^i^cv^ ^Sv 
tor of the second folio. The correction is Justified \iO\\v \*^ ^^ 
context and the old play: "For my enfranch\8en\eTv\.»* VMXe^^ ^"^ 
—of my, &c. wsLS likewise his correction. Malone. 
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• To say, if that the bastard boys of York 

• Shall be the surety for their traitor father. 

* York. O blood-bcspotted Neapolitan, 

• Outcast of Naples, England's bloody scourge J 

• The sons of York, thy betters in their birth, 

• Shall be their father's bail ; and bane to those' 

• That for my surety will refuse the boys. 

Enter £dward and Richard Plantaoenet, mtk 

Forces^ at one side ;' at the other ^ with Forces alaOy old 
Clifford and his Son, 

• See, where they come j I '11 warrant they '11 make it 

good. 

* Q. Mar, And here comes Clifford, to deny their bail. 

< Ciif, Health and all happiness to my lord the king! 

[^Kneeli. 

* York, I thank thee, Cliffoi'd : Say, what news with thee? 

< Nay do not fright us with an angry look : 

' Wc arc thy sovereign, Clifford, kneel again ; 

• For thy mistaking so, we pardon thee. 

* C/i/. This is my king, York, I do not mistake ; 

< But thou mistak'st me much, to tliink I do :— 

< To Bedlam with him ! is the man grown mad ? 

< JT. Hen, Ay, Cliffoixi ; a bedlam and ambitious hu- 

moui* 

« Shall be their father's bail ; and bane to those — ] Considering 
how our author loves to play on words similar in their sound, but 
opposite in their signification, I make no doubt but tlie a^tbor 
wrote bail and bale. Bale (iVom whence our common adjective, 
baleful) signifies detriment, ruin, misfortune, &c. Theobald. 

Bale, signifies sorrow. Either word may serve, yohnsom, 

* — a bedlam and ambitious humour — ] The word bedlam 
was not used in the reign of Kinpr Henry the Sixth, nor was 
Bethlehem Hospital (vulgarly called Bedlam) converted into a 
house or hospital for lunaticks till the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, who gave it to the city of London for that purpose. Gref* 

Shakspeare was led into tliis anachronism by the author of the 
elder play. Malone. 

It is no anachronism, and Dr. Grey was mistaken. ''Next unto 
the parish of St. Buttolph," says Stow, " is a fayre inne for re* 
ceipit of travellers : then an Hospitall of S. Mar^ of Bethelenh 
founded by Simon Pitz Mary, one of the Sheriflles of London, 
in the yeare 1246. He founded it to haue beene a priorie of 
Cannons with brethren and s\&\.eT^, M\^VAu^^^vi«x^>Xw^\3GcAdA 
granted a protection, wVuc\\ 1 Vvwie ^twsfc, Iqt VJcv^ \vc«9^>m^ 
JJi/iCi\e beatte Maria de Bctklem, VvaVvsix^^fe c^Sa^ q^\.wAs»^^ 
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^ Makes him oppose himself against his king. 

* Clif, He is a tndtor ; let him to the Tower, 

* And chop away that factious pate of his. 

Q. Mar, He is arrested, but will not obey ; 
^ His sons, he says, shall give their words for him. 

* York, Will you not, sons ? 

£dw. Ay, noble futher, if our words will serve. 

* Rich, And if words will not, then our weapons shall. 

* Clif, Why, what a brood of traitors have we here I 

* York, Look in a glass, and call thy image so j 

* I am thy king, and thou a false -heart traitor.— 
< Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, 

* That, with the very shaking of their chains, 

* They may astonish these fell lurking curs ;^ 

* Bid Salisbury, and Warwick, come^ to me.^ 

Drums, Enter Warwick and Salsibury, wit/i Forces, 
^CHf, Are these thy bears ? we '11 bait thy bears to deaths 
« And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 

* If thou dar'st bring them to the baiting-place. 

* Rich, Oft have I seen^ a hot o'crweening cur 

* Run back and bite, because he was withheld ; 

14 yeare of his raig^e. It viat an hoapitall for di^r acted people,^ 
Survay of London, 1598, p 127 Bitson. 

7 — fell lurking curs /" Mr Roderick would read " fell 
harking:- Mv,^ Heath " fell lurching i* but, perhaps, hyfill lurking 
is meant curs who are at once a compound o^ cruelty and treachery, 

Steevehs, 
« Call hither to the stake my two brave bearsy — 
Bid Salisbury, and Warwick, come — ] The Nevils, earls of 
Warwick, had a bear and ragged staff ioT their cognizance. 

Sir y Hawkins, . 

* Bid Salisbury, and Warwick, come to me.'] Here in the old play 
the following lines are found : 

King. Call Buckingliam, and bid him arm himself 
Tork Call Buckingham and all the friends thou hast; 
Both thou and they shall curse this fatal hour. 
Buckingham accordingly enters immediately with his forces, 
Shakspeare, we see, has not introduced him in the preseftt scene, 
but has availed himself of those lines below. Malone. 

1 Oft have I seen Sec] Bear-baiting was anciently a royal sport. 
5;ce Stowe's account of Qtieeh Elizabeth's Amusements of this 
kind ; and I^angham's Letter concerning that ^eenU Entertainment * 
4if Kenelvjorth Castle. Percy. 
. The ove of them has adopted his descfiptVoix ftofia \\» QA(^«t. 
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* Who, being sufTerV* with the bear's fell paMr, 

* Huth clapp'd his t ji between his legs, and cry'd: 

* And such a piece of service will you do, 

* It you oppose yourselves to mutch lord Warwick. 

* Clif, Hence, heap of wrath, foui indigested lumpi. 

* As crookeci in thy manners uS thy shupe ! 

* York, Nuy, we shuli heat you thoroughly anon. 

* CUf, Take heed, lest by your heat you bum your- 

selves.* 

* K. Hen, Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot to 

bow?— 

* Old Salisbuiy^— 'Shame to thy silver hair, 

* Thou mad misleader of thy brainsick son !— 

* What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the ruffian, 

* And seek for sorrow with thy spectacles ?— 

* O, where is faith? O, where is loyalty? 

* If it be banish'd from the frosty head, 

* Where shall it find a harbour in the earth? 

* Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 

* And shame thine honourable age with blood ? 

* Why art thou old, and want'st experience ? 

* Or wherefore dost abuse it, if thou hast it ? 

* P'or shame ! in duty bend thy knee to me, 

* That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 

* Sal, My lord, I have considered with myself 

* The title of this most renovirned duke ; 

* And in my conscience do repute his grace 

* The rightful heir to England's royal seat. 

* K, Hcv. Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me ! 

* Sal, I have. 

* K, Hen, Canst thou dispense with heaven for such , 

an oath ? 

* Sal, It is great sin, to swear unto a sin ;* 

I 
i — — being suffer'd — .] Being suffered to approach to the bear's ; 

fell paw. Such may be the meaning. I am not however &ure but 

the poet meant, being in a state of sufferance or pain. Malone 

3 Take heed, lett by your heat you bum 7ocir«e/«r«.l So, in Kim 

Henry VUI,- 

'* Heat not a furnace for j^ourself so bot« 
**That it do singe yourself .** Steevens. 

4 // is great sins to svcor unto a tin? &xi.'^ We hare the 
sentiment in Lcfw's Labtur^& Lo«t: 

'* It is rehgion, to bt tYiua fexttw^tfi,^ 
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* But greater sin, to keep a sinful oath. 

* Who can be bound by any solenm vow 

* To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

* To force a spotless virgin's chastity, 

* To reave the orphan of his pattimony, 

* To wring the widow from her customed right; 

* And have no other reason for this wrong, 

* But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 

* Q. Mar, A subtle traitor needs no sophistcr. 

< K. Hen. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himself. 

< York. Call Buckingham, and all the friends thou hast, 

* I am resolved for death, or dignity.* 

^ CH/, The first I warrant thee, if dreams prove Ifruc. 

* iVar. You were best to go to bed, and dream again, 
To keep thee from the tempest of the field. 

Clif. I am resolv'd to bear a greater storm, 
Than any thou canst conjure up to-day ; 
And that I '11 write upon thy burgonet,* 
Might I but know thee by thy houshold badge .^ 

War, Now, by my father's badge, old Nevil's crcst< 
The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged staff, 
This day I '11 wear aloft my burgonet, ' 
(As on a mountain-top the cedar shows, 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm,) 
Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 

Clif, And from thy burgonet I '11 rend thy bear, 
And tread it under foot with all contempt, 

< Despight the bear-ward that protects the bear. 

* Y, Clif, And so to arms, victorious father, 

< To quell the rebels, and their 'complices. 

Again, in King yokn: 

** It 18 religion that doth make vows kept ; 

** But thou dost swear only to be forsworn ; 

** And most forsworn to keep what thou dost swear.*' 

Malone. 

* -^— for death, or dignity.'] The folio reads— amf dignity. 
The <?mendation was made by Mr. Pope. Maloae, ^ 

* — burgotiett"] Is a helmet, yohneon. 
So, in The Martyred Soldiery 16J8: 

** ■ now tye 

** Strong charms upon my full-plum'd burgonet,** Steevens. 

f ""^^thy houshold badgt,"] The folio has fioiwed b^^t, qVv^^ 
ppohMy to the transcribe. 'sear deceiving \uin. TtetK\i%ttiJ^2»3|^ 
MM found in the old play, MUon€. 

VOL.X. ^^ 
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Rich. Fy ! charity, for shame ! speak not in spite} 
For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 

( Y. Clif. Foul stigmatick,^ that 's more than thou canst 

tell. 
^ JRich, If not in heaven, you '11 surely sup in hell. 

[^Exeunt severally, 

SCENE II. 

Saint Albans. 

AlarumB: Excursions, Enter Warwick. 

War. Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls ! 
And if thou dost not hide thee from the bear, 
Now,— when the angry trumpet sounds alarm. 
And dead men's cries do hll the empty air«-— > 
Clifford, 1 say, come forth and fight with me! 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarse with calling thee to arms.* 

Enttr York. 

< How now, my noble lord I what, all a-foot ? 

* York. The deadly -handed Clifford slew my steed; 
* But match to match 1 have cncounter'd him, 

< And made a prey for carrion kites and crows* 
' Even of the bonny beast he lov'd so well.* 

Enter Clifford. 
' War. Of one or both of us the time is ceme. 
York. Hold^ Warwick, seek thee out some other chace^ 
For 1 myself must hunt this deer to death. 

8 Foul stig^atick,] A stigmatick is one on whom nature has 
set a mark of deformity, a ^ti^ma. Steewnt. 

This certainly is the meaning here A sttgmatici originally 
and properU signified a person who has been branded with a hot 
iron for some crime. See BuUokar's English Expositor , 1616. 

Malone. 

9 Warwici is hoarse with calling thee to arms.'] See Macbeth^ 
Vol. VII, p. 53, n. 7. Steevens. 

1 And made a prey for carrion kites andcravjs — ] So, in H ttn etT 

" I should have fatted all the region iites 
** With this slave's offal.** Steevens. 

2 Even of the bonny beast he lov'd so voell.'] In the old play : 

" The bonniest gray, tlitit e*er was bred in North.** 

Malone. 
j5 For I myself &c.1 TV\\b v^as^'^e ^v\l ^euvrnd the classiciil 
i*ejider oi AchiUes' conduct m XW ^£>^ lUodU ^ • "^^^ "vXiiKt^ "^ 
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~ • jriir.Then,nobly,York;'ti8foracrownthoufight'st.^— 

* As I intend) Clifford, to thrive to-day, 

It grieves my soul to leave thee unassail'd. \_Exit War. 

* Clif, What seest thou in me, York?* why dost thou 

pause ? 
« York. With thy brave bearing should I be in love, 

< But that thou art so fast mine enemy. 

* Clif, Nor should thy prowess want praise and esteem^ 

* But that 'tis shown ignobly, and in treason. 

< York, So let it help me now against thy sword, 

< As I in justice and true right express it ! 

* CUf, My soul and body on the action both ! — 

< York. A dreadful lay 1* — address thee instantly. 

\_They fight ^ and Clif. falln, 

* Clif. La fin couronne lea oeuvrcn.^ [^Dles.' 

expresses bis determination thsit Hector should fall by no other 
hand than his own. Steevens. 

* What teest thou in me. Tori? &.C.] Instead of this and the ten 
following lines, we find these in the old play, and the variation 
is worth noting : 

•* Tork, Now, Clifford, since we are singled here alone, 
" Be this the day of doom to one of us; 
" For now my heart hath sworn immortal hate 
" To thee and all the house of Lancaster. 

** Clif, And here I stand, and pitch my foot to thine,. 
** Vowing ne'er to stir till thou or I be slain ; 
•• For never shall my heart be safe at rest, 
•• Till I have spoiPd the hateful house of York. 

[Alarums^ and they fight , and York kilU Clifford. 
**Tori. Now Lancaster, sit sure; thy sinews shrink, 
** Come, fearful Henry, groveling on thy face, 
" Yield up thy crown unto the prince of York. \^Exit York. 

Malone. 
B A dreadful lay/"] A dreadful wager ; a tremendous stake. 

yohnson. 

• La fin couronne let oewores."] The players read ; 

La fin corrone let eumene*. Steevens. 
Corrected by the editor of the second folio; Malone, 

7 Diet."] Our author, in making Clifford fall by the hand of 
York, has departed from the truth of history ; a practice not un- 
common to him when he does his utmost to make his characters 
considerable. This circumstance, however, serves to prepare the 
reader or spectator for the vengeance afterwards taken by Clif- 
ibrd*s son on York and Rutland. 

It is remarkable, that the beginning of the Ibltd ^9X1 Q>i ^v& 
biBtorical p]Ry, the poet has forgot this occurtenci^) %s^ V3Gdes« 
represents CUfFord*a death as it really happemedt 
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. < York. Thus war hath given thee peace) for thou art 
still. 

* Peace witli his soul, heaven, if it be thy will ! [iSjcif. 

Enter young Clifford. 
* Y. Ciif. Shame and confusion! all is on the rout;' 
"* Fear frames disorder, and disorder wounds 

* Where it should guard. O war, thou son of hell, 

* Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 

* Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 

* Hot coals of vengeance I •—Let no soldier fly: 

* He, that is truly dedicate to war, 

* Hath no self-love; nor he, that loves himself, 

* Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 

* The name of valour.— O, let the vile world end, 

[^Seeing hia dead Father, 

* And the premised flames* of the last day 

« J.ord Clifford and lord Stafford all abreast 
« Charj^'d our main battle's front; and breaking in, 
«( Were by the swords of common soldiers slain." Percy. 
For this inconsistency the elder poet must answer; for these 
lines arc in The 'iYtte TrageJie if Richard Duke of Torky &c. OD 
which, as I conceive. The Third Part of King Henry VI was 
founded. Malone 

> Shame and confusion/ all is on the routt &C.3 Instead of thi^ 
Yong speech, we have the fbllowinjg lines in the old play : 
" r. Clifford. Fatlier of Cumberland ! 
" Where may I seek my aged father forth ? 
*' O dismal sight ! see where be breathless lies, 
" All smear'd and welter'd in his luke-warm blood ! 
'* Ah, aged pillar of all Cumberland's true house ! 
*' Sweet father, to thy murder'd ghost I swear 
<* Immortal hate unto the house of York; 
'< Nor never shall I sleep secure one night, 
*• Till I have furiously reveng'd thy death, 
*< And left not one of them to breathe on earth. 

[iSTf takes him up an his back. 
" And thus as old Anchises' son did bear 
<< His aged father on bis manly back, 
<* And fought ivith him against the bloody Greeks, 
*' £ven so will I ; — ^but stay, here 's one of them, 
*' To whom my soul hath sworn immortal hate." MaUnt. 

9 Hot coals of vengeance .^"i This phrase is scriptural. So, in 
the 140th Psalm.' *' Let hot burning coals fall upon tiiem.'' 



1 Jnd the premised flames — 1 Premised, for sent before their 
time. The sense is, let t\\e f^axuM t«««r9«^ to ^^nfe V110L diiT be 

«fent now* War burton* 
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* Knit earth and heaven together ! 

* Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 

* Particularities and petty sounds 

* To cease !*— Wast thou ordain'd, dear father, 

* To lose thy youth in peace, and to achieve* 

* The silver livery of advised age;* 

* And, in thy reverence,* and thy chair-days, thus 

* To die in ruffian battle ?— Even at this s^ht, 

* My heart is tum*d to stone :• and, while *tis mine, 

* It shall be stony. ^ York not our old men spares ; 

* No more will I their babes : tears virginal 

* Shall be to me even as the dew to fire ; 

* And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

* Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax.* 

* Henceforth, I will not have to do with pity : 

* Meet I an infant of the house of York, 

* Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 

* As wild Medea young Absyrtus did : ' 



a To cease 11 Is to stop, a verb active. So, in Timon of Athens .* 
** — oe not ceat*d 
" With slight denial — ." Steevens. 

3 _ to achieve — ] Is» to obtain, yohnaon. 

* The stiver livery of advised age/l Advised ib Vfise, experienced. 

Mdlone. 
Advised \s cautious, considerate. So before in -this play: 
** And bid me be advised how I tread." Steevens. 

* And, in thy reverence,] In that period of life, which is enti- 
tled to the reverence of others. Our author has used the word 
in the same manner in As you Like it, where the younger brother 
says to the elder, (speaking of their father) ** thou art indeed 
nearer to his reverence.** Malone. 

* My lieart is tum*d to stone .'"i So, in Othello.- " — my h^art is 
ium'd to stone ; I strike it, and it hiu*ts my hand." Malone. 

7 It shall be stony.'] So again, in Othello .• 

" Thou dost stone my heart" 
And, in King Richard ///, we have «* stone -hard heart." 

Steevensf 

* — to fny flanUng vorath be oil and flax."] So, in Hamlet.' 

** To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
** And melt in her own fire." Steevens. 

* Asvyild Medea &c.] When Medea fled with Jason from Col- 
clios, she murdered her brother Absyrtus, and cut his body into- 
several pieces, that her father might be pteveivXed ^ot «otnft >L\Ta^' 
from pursuing her. See Ovid, Trist . Lib. Vl\, E.V. ^ •- 

A a 2 
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* In cruelty will I seek out my fame. 

< Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford's house ; 

[^Taking' up, the Body, 

* As did ^neas old Anchises bear, 

*■ So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders;^ 

* But then ^neas bare a living load, 

* Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. f JExiV. 

JitUer Richard Plantaoeket and Sombrbet, 

Jighting^ and Somerset ia killed. 
Rich, So, lie thou there ;— 
' For, underneath an ale-house* paltry sig^, 
The Castle hi Saint Albans, Somerset 
llath made the wizard famous in his death.^*- 



<* .i— -divellit, diTulsaque membra per agras 
« Dissipaty in multis invenienda locis:— 

*< Ut genitor luctuque novo t&rdetur, et artua 
*< Dum legit eztinctos, triste moretur iter.** Malme. 

J The quarto copy has these lines : 

*< £ven so will I.— But stay, here 's one of them, 
*< To whom my soul hath sworn immortal hate.'* 
Enter Richard^ ami then Clifford lays dovm hit fathrr, fghu v)ith 
hinh and Richard JUet av)ay again. 
** Out» crook-backM villain ! g«t thee mm my aig^ ! 
« But I will after thee, and once again 
•• (When I have borne my father to his tent) 
«« I 'U try my foKune better with thee yet." 

\_ExityauMg Clifford vitk hi* Jot her. 

SteevenM, 
This is to be added to all the other circumstances which have 
been urg^d to show that the quarto play was the production of an 
elder writer than Shakspeare. The former's description of i£neas 
is different. See p. 272, n. 8. Malone. 

^ So, lie thou there; 
For, underneath an ale-houst? paltry ^ign. 
The castle in Saint Albanst Somerset 

Hath made the v)izard famous in his death.'] The particle 
for in the second line seems to be used without any very apparent 
inference. We might read : 

Fall'n underneath an ale-house^ paltry sign, &c. 
Yet the alteration is not necessary ^ for the old reading ia aense^ 
though obscure. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson justly observes that the particle for seems to be 
used here without any apparent inference. The corresponding 
passage in the old play induces me to beHeve that a line has beea 
omitted, perhaps of ^is \tK\WTl-. 

♦' Beholdy the prophecy i« come to ^as« s 

f^ For, underneath — " ^<i» 
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* Sword, hold thy temper; heart, he wrathful still: 

* Priests pray for enemies, but princes kill. [JSxtV, 

Alarums: Excursions. Enter King Henrt, Queen 

Margaret, and Othersj retreating, 
< Q.Mar. Away, my lord!' you are slow; for shame, 
away! 

* JT. Hen, Can we outrun the heavens ? good Marga- 

ret, stay. 

* Q, Mar. What are you made of? you *11 nor fight, 

nor fly : 

* Now is it manhood, wisdom, and defence,* 

We have had already two similar omissions in this play. 

Malone. 
Thus the passage stands in the quarto : 

'< Rich. So lie thou there, and tumble in thy blood \ 
<< What 's here ? the sign of the Castle ? 
** Then the prof^ecy is come to pass ; 
" For Somerset was forewarned of castles, 
** The which he always did observe ; and now, 
*< Behold, under a paltry ale-house sign, 
** The Castle in saint Albans, Somerset 
'' Hath made the wizard famous by his death.'' 
I suppose, however, that the third line was originally written : 

** Whyy then the prophecy is come to pass." Steevem. 
The death of Somerset here accomplishes that equivocal pre- 
diction given by Jourdain, the witch, concerning this duke ; which 
we met with at the close of the first act in this play : 
^ Let him shun castles,- 
** Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains, 
*• Than where castles, mounted stand." 
i e. the representation of a castle, mounted for a sign. Theobald. 

3 Avii^ my lord I &c.] Thus, in the old play: 

'* ^ueen. Awa^, my lord, and fly to London straight ; 
** Make haste, for vengeance comes along with them ; 
*' Come, stand not to expostulate : let 's go. 

** King. Come then, fair queen, to London let us haste, 
^< And summon a parliament with speed, 
*• To stop the fiiry of these dire events." 

[Exeunt King and Queen. 
Previous to the entry of the King and Qvieen, there is the fol- 
lowing stage-direction : 

** Alarums again, and then enter three or four bearing the Duke 
of Buckingham wounded to his tent. Alarums still, and then en- 
ter the ting and queen.** See p. 145, n. 8, and p. 152, n. 5. 

Malone^ 

* Novo is it m.anhood, wisdom, l^c.'\ This pa.«%a|^ \j\3\ u«tN^ \s^ 
oountenance an emeNdatJOQ proposed in Afacbetk. ^t«iN ^«N W« 

p. 192, n. 9. Stee^iens. 
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* To give the enemy way ; and to secure us 

* By what we cun, which can no more but fly. 

[^/arwm afar ojf. 

* If you be ta'en, we then should see the bottom 

* Of all our fortunes:* but if we haply scape^ 

* (As well we may, if not through your nglect,) 

* We shall to London get ; where you are lov'd ; 

* And where this breach, now in our fortunes made^ 

* May readily be stopp'd. 

Enter young Clifford. 
* y. Clif. But that my heart 's on future mischief set, 

* I would speak blasphemy ere bid you fly ; 

* But fly you must ; uncurable discomfit 

* Reigns m the hearts of all our present parts.* 

« If you be ta*en, me then ihould see the bottom 
Of all our fortunes:] Of this expression, which is undcNilit' 
edly Shakspeare's, he appears to have been fond. So, in iSni' 
Henry IV, P.I: 

" — for therein should we read 

*• The very bottom, and the soul of hope» 

" The very list, tlic very utmost bound 

*' Of all our fortunes^ 
Again, in Romeo and yulietr 

«* Which 9ees into the bottom of my grief.** 
Again, in Measure for Measure: 

" To looi into the bottom of my place." MeUone. 

• — all our present parts.] Should we not read I'^party. 

Tyrvihitt. 
The text is undoubtedly right. So, before : 
" Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
*«^Hot coals of vengeance.** 
I have met with part for party in other books of that time. 
So, in the Proclamation for the apprehension of John Cade» 
Stowe's C/iro«ic/Iff, p. 646, edit. 1605: " — the which John Cade 
also, after this, was swome to the French parts, and, dwelled 
with them,*' &c. 

Again, in Hall's Chronicle, King Henry VI, fol. 101 1 "-^in con- 
clusion King Edward so corageously comforted his men, refresh- 
ing the M-eary, and helping the wounded, that the other pnort 
[i. e. the adverse army] was discomforted and o\'ercome.** Again* 
in the same Chronicle, Edward IV, fol. xxii: " — to bee pro* 
vided a k^-npe, for to extingiiisii both the /accio«* and partes 
fi. e. parties] of Kjng Henry the VI, and of Kyng Edward the 
fourth.'* 

Again, in Coriolanus: 

" — if I cannot persuade thee, 

" Rather to show awMe ^a.ce\.o>aQi^ |«rtu, 

" Than seek the eivd o? oxve;' — 
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* Away, for your relief! and we will live 

f To see their day, and them our fortune give : 

* Away, my lord, away ! [^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

Fields near Saint Albans. 

Alarum: Retreat, Flounsh; then enter York, Richard 
Plant AGENET, Warwick, and Soldierly vnthDrum 
and Colours, 

* York, Of Salisbury,^ who can report of him ; 

* That winter lion, who, in rage, forgets 

* Aged contusions and all brush of time;* 

* And, like a gallant in the brow of youth,* 

In Phitarch the corresponding passage runs thus : *' For if I 
cannot persuade thee rather to do good unto both parties,** &c. 

Malone. 

A hundred instances might be brought in proof that part and 
party were synonymously used. But that is not the present ques- 
tion. Mr. Tyrwhitt's ear (like every other accustomed to har- 
mony of versification) must naturally have been shocked by the 
leonine gingte of hearts sjidpartSf which is not found in any one 
of the passages produced by Mr. Malone in defence of the pre- 
sent reading. Steevena. 

7 Of Salislnoy, &c.] The corresponding speeches to this and 
the following, are these, in the original play : 

*' Tori' How now, boys ! fortunate this fight hath been, 
" I hope to us and ours, for England's good, 
'* And our great honour, that so long we lost, 
** Whilst faint-heart Henry did* usurp our rights. 
<* But did you see old Salisbury, since we 
** With bloody minds did buckle with the foe ? 
" I would not for the loss of this right hand 
** That aught but well betide that good old man. 

" JRich, My lord, I saw him in the thickest throng, 
** Charging his launce with his old weary arms ; 
*' And thrice I saw him beaten from bis horse, 
*' And thrice this hand did set him up again ; 
** And still he fought with courage 'gfainst his foes ; 
•* The boldest-spirited man that e'er mine eyes beheld." 

Malone. 
« — brush of time A Read bruise of time. War burton. 
The brush of time, is the gradual detrition of time. The old 
reading I suppose to be the true one. So, in Timon.' 
•* — — one winter's brush — ." Stee^oenz . 

9 '^"•^ gailant in the brow rf youth^ Thift brow ^ ^^outK Vk «tk 
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* Repairs him with occasion ? this happy day 

* Is not itself, nor have we won one foot, 

* If Salisbury be lost. 

< Hich. My noble father, 

* Three times to-day I holp him to his horse, 

* Three times bestrid him,* thrice I led him off, 

* Persuaded him fi*om any further act : 

* But still, where danger was, still there I met him ; 

* And like rich hangings in a homely house, 

* So was his will in his old feeble body. 

* But, noble as he is, look where he comes. 

Enter Salisbury. 

* Sal, Now, by my sword, well hast thou fought to-day {• 

< By the mass, so did we all. — I thank you, Richard: 

* God knows, how long it is I have to live ; 

< And it hath pleas'd him, that three times to-day 

< You have defended me from imminent death.^ 

* Well, lords, we have not got that which we have i^ 

eipression not very easily explained. I read the blow of youth; the 
blossom, the spring, yohmon. 

The brovj of youth is the height of youth^ as the brow of a hill 
is its summit. So, in Othello: 

** — the head and Jront of my offending.'* 
Again, in Xing John : 

" Why here walk I in the black brow of night." Steeveng. 

1 Three times bestrid him,'] That is. Three times I saw him 
fallen, and, striding over him, defended him till he recovered. 

yohrum- 

See Vol. VIII, p. 316, n. 6. Of this act of friendship, which 
Shakspeare has frequently noticed in other places, no mention is 
made in the old play, as the reader may find on the opposite page; 
and its introduction here is one of the nunierous minute circum- 
stances, which when united form almost a decisive pix>of that the 
piece before us was constructed on foundations lud by a preced- 
ing writer. Malone. 

* Well hast thou fought &c.] The variation between this speech 
and that in the original play deserves to be noticed : 

" Sal. Well hast thou fbiight this day, thou valiant duke; 
'* And thou brave bud of York's increasing house, 
" The small remainder of my weai-y life, 
*• I hold for thee, for with thy warlike arm 
" Three times this day thou hast preserved my life." 

Malime 
3 Well, lords t tue have not got that which we have A i. c wc have 
not secured, we ate not svvce o^ t^X'sCvkvw^, \\\^\. "wtilch we have 
acquired. In our aulVvor's Bajjc of Lucrew, «.v^«tsiN«r) xm^ 
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♦ Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 

* Being opposiles of such repairing nature.'* 

* York, I know, our safety is to follow them ; 
"* For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 

• To call a present court of parliament.' 

* Let us pursue him, ere the writs go forth :— 

< What says lord VV arwick ? shall we after them ? 
War, After them ! nay, before them, if we can. 
How by my faith,* lords, 'twas a glorious day: 
Saint Albans' battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz'd in all age to come.— ^ 
Sound, drums and trumpets ; — and to London all : 
And more such days as these to us befall ! [_£xeunt'. 

contemporary with the present piece, we meet with a similar 
expression : 

** That oft they have not that «vhich they possess." Malonc» 

4 Being opposites of such repairing nature.'] Being enemies that 
jure likely so soon to rally and recover tiiemselves from this de- 
Ibat. 

To rep<ur in our author's language is, to renovate. So, in Cpfi,*- 
Mine: 

** O, disloyal thing ! 

** That shouM'st repair my youth, — ." 
Again, in All 's Well that Ends Well: 

** — It much repairs me, 

•• To talk of vour good father." Malone, 

« To call a present court of parliatnent'] The King and queen 
Jeft the stage only just as York entered, an(i have not said a word 
about calling a parliament. Wtiere then could York hear this ?— 
'The fact is, as ue have seen, that in the old play the king does 
•ay, '*he will call a parliament," but our author has omitted the 
m impropriety, by sometimes following and at others desercing 
lines. He has, therefore, here as in some other places, fallen into 
bis original. Malone. 

•* How by my faith,] The first folio reads-^Now by my hand. 
This undoubtedly was one of the many alterations made by the 
editors of that copy, to avoid the penalty of the Stat. 3 Jac. I» 
<c 21, See p. 258, n. 6. The true reading I have restored from 
tthe old pla^. Malone. 
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THIRP PART OF KING HENRST VI. 

THE action of this play (wliich was at first printed under this 
title. The Tine Tragedy of Michafd Duke of York, and the goad 
King Henry the Sixth ,• or. The Second Part of the Contention of 
York and Lancaster f) opens just after the first battle at Saint Al- 
bans, [May 23, 1455,] wherein the York faction carried the day; 
and closes with the murder of King Henry VI, and the birth of 
Prince Edward, afterwards King* Edward V. [November 4, 
14ri.] So that this history takes in the space of full sixteen 
years. Theobald. 

I have never seen the quarto copy of the Second part of The 
Whole Contention, &c. printed by Valentine Simmes for 
Thomas Millington, 1600; but the copy printed by W. W. for 
Thomas Millington, 1600, is now before me ; and it is not pre- 
cisely the same with that described by Mr. Pope and Mr. Theo- 
bald, nor does the undated edition (printed in fact, in 1619,) cor- 
respond with tlieir description. The title of the piece printed 
in 1600, by W. W. is as fellows: The True Tragedle of Rlctiardc 
Duke of Yorke, and the Death of good King Henrie the Sixt : With 
the whole Contention betiveen the Tuo Nouses Lancaster and Yorke: 
as it vjas sundry Times acted by the Might Honourable llie Earle of 
Pembrooke his Servants. Printed at London by W. W. for Thomas 
Millington, and are to be sold at his Shoppe under St. Peter^s Church 
in Corneviall, 1600. On this piece Shakspeare, as I conceive, iii 
1591 formed the drama before us. See p. 125, and the Essay 
at the end of this play. Malone. 

The present historical drama was altered by Crowne, and 
brought on the stage in the year 1680, under the title of The 
Missies tf Civil War. Surely the works of Shakspeare could 
have been little read at that period ; for Crowne, in his Prologue, 
declares the play to be entirely his own composition : 
•« For by his feeble skill 'tis built alone, 
<• The 4ivine Shakspeare did not lay me stone.*' 
whereas the very first scene is that of Jack Cade copied almost 
verbatim from The Second Part of King Henry VI, and several 
others from this third part, with as little variation. Steevens, 
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King Henry the sixth : 

Edward, prince of Wales, hU eon. 

Lewis XI, king qf France. 

JDuke qf Somerset. Duke qf Exeter.^ 

Earl of Oxford. Earl of Northum- ^ lorda on king 
berland. Earl of Westmoreland, i Henry's side. 
Lord Clifford. ) 

Richard Plantagenet, duke qf York. 

Edward, earl of March, afterwards king Ed-' 
ward IV, 

Edmund, earl of Rutland, ^'his sont.^ 

George, afterwards duke q/" Clarence, 

}ilchsArf\', afterwards duke Q/'Glocester» 

Duke of Norfolk, 

Marquis o/* Montague, 

S :^ Sit. ^^ "' ""*' "-^ York'sy^ar,,. 
JLord jflastiugs, 
Lord Stafford, 

Sir John Mortimer, 7 . _ i .^ #1^ j,.k^ ^r v^^ir 
c- ¥1 X -KM • ^ uncles to the duke of xorK. 

*Sir Hugh Mortimer, 3 

Henry, earl of Richmond, a youth. 

Lord Rivers, brother to lady Grey. Sir William Stan- 
ley. Sir John Montgomery. Sir John Somerville. 
Tutor to Rutland. Mayor of York. Lieutenant qf 
the Tower, ji nobleman. Two keepers. A huntsman. 
A son that has killed his father. A father that has 
killed his son. 



Queen Margaret. 

Lady Grey, afterwards queen to Edward IV. 

Bona, sister to the French queen. 

Soldiers J and other attendants on king Henry and king 
Edward, messengers^ watchmen^ &c. 

SCENE, 

During part of the third actj in France ; during at! 
(he rest of the play^ in England. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

London. The Parliament-Houae, 

JDrume, Some Soldiers of York's party break in, Then^ 
Enter the Duke o/'York, Edward, Richard, Nor- 
FOi/K, Montague, Warwick, and Otfiersy with white 
Rosea in their Hats* 

War, I wonder, how the king escap'd our hands. 

York, While we pursued the horsemen of the north, 
He slily stole away, and left his men : 
Whereat the great lord of Northiunberland, 
Whose warlike ears could never brook retreat, 

* Cheer'd up the droopmg army ; and himself, 
« Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a-breast, 

* Charg'd our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 
•< Were by the swords of common soldiers slain.* 

1 Third Part of King Menry T/.] This play is only divided fit)iii 
the former for the convenience of exhibition ; for the series of 
action is continued without interruption, nor are any two scenes 
.of any play more closely connected than the first scene of this 
•play with the last of the former, yohnson, 

* Were by the noords of common toldiers tlain.l See the Seconlcl 
Part of this Play, p. 271, n. 7. Heed. 

This is an inadvertency in our author. The elder Cliflfbrd was* 
•ftlain by York, and his son lives to revenge his death. M. Maton* 

•Dr. Percy in a note on the preceding play, [Seep. 272] has 
pointed out the inconsistency between this account, and the re- 
presentation there, Clifford' being killed on the stage by the - 
.'Duke of York, the present speaker. Shakspeare was kd into ■ 
.this, inconsistency by -.he author of the original plays : if indeed 
there was but one author, for this circumstance might lead us to 
«l3pect that the Jirst and ^ecom^part of TYie C(im«ntion»lkc. Hi«t^ 
not writte/i i!>/ tZie same hand.— However, ih\&\s tvqI ^ecv&\N^\. 
ibt the author, whoever be was, might bs^ve beeiv MWiAN«\ftv»\* 
we find Shakspeare undoubtedly was. J}f o/ene. 

B b 2 
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£dw. Lord Stafiford's father^ duke of Buckioghamj 
< Is either slain, or wounded dangerous : 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow ; 

* That this is true, father, behold his blood. 

' [^Showing hU bloody Sword, 

Mont, And, brother, here 's the earl of Wiltshire's 
blood, [7b YoRKj showing hU. 

Whom I encounter'd as the battles join'd. 

Rich, Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did.' 
\jrhrovn7ig down the Duke q/* Somerset's Head, 

* York, Richard hath best deserv'd of all my sonsw— 
What, is your grace* dead, my lord of Somerset? 

J^orf, Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt! 

Rich, Thus do I hope to shake king Henry's head. 

War, And so do I,^— Victorious prince of YorK> 
Before I see thee seated in that throne 
Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 
I vow by heaven, these eyes shall never close. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 

* And this the reg^l seat : possess it, York ; 

1 or this is thine, and not king Henry's heirs'. 

York, Assist me then, sweet Warwick, and I will ; 

* For hither wc have broken in by force. 



3 Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them vf hat I did,"] HeWyU 
Mr. EUlerton of Salisbury has observed to me, is a gpross anach- 
i*onism. At the time of the firsfbattle of Saint Albans^ at which 
Richard is represented in the last scene of the precedhig play to 
have fought, he was, according to that gentleman's calciuation, ■ 
not one year old, having (as he conceives) been bom at Fother- 
ingay-Castle, October 21, 1454. At the time to which the diird 
scene of the first Act of this play is referred, he was, according 
to tlie same {^ntleman's computation, but six years old; and in 
the fifth Act, in which Henry is represented as having been kill- 
ed by him in the Tower, not more than sixteen and eiriit months. 

For this anachronism the author or authors of the old playioa 
which our poet founded these two parts of King Henry the Sixth 
are answerable. Malone, 

4 What, it your grace — J The folio reads— i?irf is your graoe^ 
Sic. It was evidently a mistake of the transcriber, ibe word in 
the old play being What, which suits sufficiently with Ycnk'a ex« 
ultation ; whereas But affords no sense whatsoever. Malone. 

I do not, however, perceVve \.Vie \Tv^fi^\et»cY of^-but. This con- 
junction is sometimes wdtVetrovMXsX^ \jkafc^\ wv^ \% lAaic^ VModt^ 
ingiy empk>ycdm TweljftK NigKt:** Bvt»w&iwt«*.tDiaA:«ftr«^^ 
©r do you but counterfeit?* St«e««»» 
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Morf, We *11 all assist you ; he, that flies, shall die. 

York, Thanks, gentle Norfolk^— Stay by me, my 
lords ;— 
.< And, soldiers, stay, and lodge by me this night. 

War. And, when the king comes, ofler him no vio- 
lence, 
* Unless he seek to thrust you out by force. \Tkey retire. 

* York. The queen, this day, here holds her parlia- 
ment, 
^ But little thinks we shall be of her council : 
*vBy words, or blows, here let us win our right. 

Rich, ArmM as we are, let 's stay within this house. 

War. The bloody parliament shall this be call'd. 
Unless Plantagenet, duke of York, be king ; 
And bashful Henry depos'd, whose cowardice 
Hath made us by-wprds to our enemies. 

< York. Then leave me not, my lords ; be resolute ; 
I mean to take possession of my right. 

War. Neither the king, nor he that loves him best, 

< The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shake his bells.* 

< I '11 plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares :— 
Resolve thee, Richard ; claim the English cro^vn. 

[War. leads York to the Throne^ who 
seats himself. 

Flourish. Enter King Henry, Clifford, Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Exeter, and Others^ 
with red Roses in their Hats. 

K. Hen. My lords, look where the sturdy rebel sits. 
Even in the chair of state I belike, he means, 
(Back'd by the power of Warwick, that false peer,) 
To aspire unto the crown, and reign as king^-^ 
Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy father ;— - 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you both have vow'd re- 
venge 
On him, his sons, his favourites, and his friends. 

< Korth. If I be not, heavens, be reveng'd on me ! 
Xllif. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in steel. 

West. What, shall we suffer this? let 's pluck him down; 

* if fTartoici thake his hells,'] The &W.m&\otv \& \ft ^«\!c^<srar) » 

7!&e bMwJu h^d sometimes little betU bune u^otv \!ki<etc^ '^VtASQfi^ 
to d»it the birds; that is, to fright them Som tviva^* ^Kr««»- 
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< My heait for anger burn6, I cannot brook it. 

K, Hen, Be patient, gentle earl of Westmoreland. 

Clif, Patience is for poltroons, and such as he :^ 
He durst not sit there, hud your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us assail the family of York. 

J^orth, Well hast thou spoken, cousin ; be it so. 

K, Hen. Ah, know you not, tl>e city favours theniy 
And they have troops of soldiers at their beck ? 

lixe. But, when the duke is slain, they '11 quickly%J 

K, Hen, Far be the thought of tliis from Henry's hearty 
To make a shambles of the parliament chouse 1 
Cousin of ]\xeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
Shall be the war that Henry means to use.»-> 

\The\j advance to the Duke* 
Thou factious duke of York, descend my throne. 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet ; 
I am thy sovcieign. 

York,^ Thou art dcceiv'd,* I am. thine. 

Kxe, For shame, come down ; he made thee duke cf 
York. 

York, 'Twas my inheritance, as the earldom was.' 

Kxv, Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 

War, Kxcter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 
In following this usurping Henry. 

6 ...^and 9uch as hei] Thus the second folio. The first fi>lio 
and the quartos omit— am/. Steevens, 

7 Exe. Buu vihen &c.] This line is by the mistake of the compo- 
sitor given to Westmoreland. The king's answer shows that it be- 
longs to Exeter, to whom it is assigned in the old play. Malone* 

8 Thou art deceit d,'] These words, which are not in the iblio, 
were restored from the old play. The defect of the metre in tbe 
folio, makes it probable that they were accidentally omitted. Thie 
measure is, however, still faulty. Malone. 

^ as the earldom was.] Thus the folio. Tlie quarto, 16Q0» 

and that without date, read — as the kingdom is- Steevent. 

York means, I suppose, that the dukedom of York was his 
inheritance from his father, as the earldom of March was his in* 
heritance from his mother, Anne Mortimer, the wife of the Earl 
of Cambridge ; and by naming the earldom, he covertly asserts 
his right to the crow n ; for his title to the crown was not as Duke 
of York, but Earl of MaTc\\. 

In the ori ginal plav the Wne stwxCla \5Jl^ ^\\cA.e^>a>j "Nix .^V^«:«cc&^ 

and why Shakspeare altered \t, •\t\^wotfi«A^\ft«».":j\V«^«iT«m 

i/ne only exhibits the same mewuti^ mcw;^ o^o^wcttiVj . Mvx\o« • 
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Clif. Whom should he follow, but his natural king? 
War. True, Clifford ; and that 's Richard,* duke of 
York. 

< K. Hen, And shall I stand, and thou sit in my throne ? 
« York. It must and shall be so. Content thyself* 

War. Be duke of Lancaster, let him be king. 

WtBt. He is both king and duke of Lancaster ; * 
And that the lord of Westmoreland shall maintain. 

War, And Warwick shall disprove it. You forget^ 
That we are those, which chas'd you from the field, 
And slew your fathers, and with colours spread 
March'd through the city to the palace gates. 

* J^orth. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to my grief; 
And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it. ' 

< West. Plantagenet, of thee, and these thy sons. 
Thy kinsmen, and thy friends, I '11 have more lives, 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 

< CHf. Urge it no more ; lest that, instead of words*, 
I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger. 

As shall revenge his death, before I stir. 

< War. Poor Clifford ! how I scorn his worthless threats ! 
Ywrk. Will you, we show our title to the crown ? 

t If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 

K. Hen. What title hast thou, traitor, to the crown ? 
Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York ;' 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March : 
I am the son of Henry the fifth,* 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to stoop. 
And seiz'd upon their towns and provinces. 

War. Talk not of France, sith* thou hast lost it all. 

^ .^^mmm Rnd thot *8 JUckardt'] The word and, which was acciden- 
tftUy omitted in the first folio, is found in the old play. Malone. 

* Thy father w<w, 09 thou art, duke of Torki] This is a mistake, 
into which Shakspeare was led by the author of the old play. The 
fiither of Richard Duke of York was Earl of Cambridge, and 
was never Duke of York, beinc^ beheaded in the life-time of hit 
elder brother Edward Duke of York, who fell in the battle of 
Agincourt. The folio, by an evident error of the press, reads— 
Mj father. The true reading was fiimished by the old play. 

Malone. 
^ I am the ton of Henry the fifth,'] The military reputation of 
Henry the Fifth is the sole support of his socv. TYkCi ivnoft ^\ 
Henry the Fifih dispersed the followers of Cade, ^hvwaii. 

*— — «'>>J— J i. e. since. So, in MeoMort far Mtomtt^^ ' 
'*S/M *twu8 my fault to give the people •cw^?' Sia <«w 
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iT. Hen. The lord protector lost it^ and not I , 
When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 

Rich. You arc old enough now, andyet, methinks,you 
lose : — 
Father, tear tlie crown from the usurper's head. 

Kdiv, Sweet father, do so ; set it on your head. 

Aio7U, Good brother, [to York^ as thou lov'st and 
hono\ir'st arms, 
I..et 's fight it out, and not stand cavilling thus. 

Hich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king willfly. 

York. Sons, peace ! 

K. HvTu Peace thou! and give king Hen ly leave to 
speak. 

UTi}*. Plantugcnct shall speak first: — hear him, lords; 
And be you silcni and attentive too, 
I'or he, that interrupts him, shall not live. 

< A'. Ifcn, Tliink'st thou, that I will leave my kingly 
thn>ne,* 
Wherein my grandsire, and my father, sat? 
No : first shall war unpeople this my realm ; 

* Ay, and their colours — often borne in France ; 
And now in England, to our heart's great sorrow^— 
Shall be my winding-sheet. — Why f^int you, lords? 

* My title 's good, and better far than his. 

W'izr. But prove it, Henry, and thou shalt be king.* 
A'. Hen. Henry the fourth by conquest got the crown. 
York. 'Twas by rebellion against his king. 
K. Hen. I know not wl\at to say ; my title 's weak. 
Tell me, may not a lUng adopt an heir? 
York. What then ? 
* K. Hen. An if he may, then am I lawful king: 

' ThinJ^tt thou, &c.] The old play here exhibits four lines tint 
are not in the fdio. They could not have proceeded from the 
imagination of tlie transcriber, and therefore tliey must be added 
to the many other circumstances that have been ah^ady urged, 
to show that these plays were not originally the production of 
Shakspeare : 

" Ah P1anta(^net» why seek'st thou to depose me ? 

" Are we not both Plantag^ets by birth, 

*• And from two brothers lineally discent ? 

'* Suppose 1>v right and equity thou be king, 

" Think'st thou," &c. Malone. 

ff But /trove itt Henry i and tKou «Halt be Vn\gr\ TwaA>^A. 
folio. The first oxn\ls VYie tvece%»«n vjwd^— But. Steewx^. 
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• For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Resign'd the crown to Henry the fourth ; 
Whose heir my father was, and I am his. 

York, He rose against him, being his sovereign, 
And made him to resign his crown perforce. 

Ji'ar. Suppose, my lords, he did it unconstrained, 
Think you, 'twere prejudicial to his crown i^ 

£a:e. No; for he could not so resign his crown, 
But that the next heir should succeed and reign. 

JC. Hen, Alt thou against us, duke of Lxeter? 

£xe. His is the nght, and therefore pardon me. 

* York. Why whisper you, my lords, and answer not ? 

jRjce, My conscience tells me, he is lawful king. 

Jr. Hen. All will revolt from me, and turn to him. 

North, Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'st^ 
Think not, that Henry shall be so depos'd. 

< War. Depos'd he shall be, in despite of all. 
North, Thou art deceiv'd : 'tis not thy southern power, 

^ Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kenty— > 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud,— « 
Can set the duke up, in despite of me. 

CHf, King Henry, be thy title right or wrcMig, 
Lord Cliftbrd vows to fight in thy defence : 
May that ground gape, and swallow me alive,* 
< Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father! 

< K, Hen, O Clifford, how thy words revive my heart ! 
York, Henry of Lancaster, resign thy crown: 

What mutter you, or what conspire you, lords ? 

War, Do right unto this princely duke of York; 
Or I will fill the house with armed men, 

7 ThM yoUf 'tvjere prejudicial to his crown ?] The phrase frc' 
judicial to the crown^ it it be right, must mean, detrimental to 
the general rights of hereditary royalty ; but I rather think that 
the transcriber's eye caught crovan fi*oro the line below, and that 
Y9e should vtiA-^prejudicial to his son, to /us next heir, yohnson. 

Dr. Percy observes on Dr. John8on*s note, that ton could not 
have been the right word, as Richard the Second had no issue ; 
and our autlior would hardly have used it simply for heir general, 
i*refuditial io the crovih, is right, i.e. to the prerogative of the 
crown. Steevens. 

9 May fW ground gape, and ruallov) me aiine%\ ^^'tDi'^\MS^% 
tMttlsIation of the fourth uEneid.- 

''Biit ntber wovdd I wish the ^rouni to ga^fnvA^tt^nm 
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Andy o'er the chair of state, where now he sitS| 
Write up his dtle with usurping blood. 

[^He 8tam/i8j and the Soldiers aAow ihefiuehet. 

< iT. Hen. My lord of Warwick, hear me but ODC 
word ;•— 
( Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. 

York. Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirs^ 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou liv'st. 

K. Hen. I am content: Richard Plantageneti 
Enjoy the kingdom after my decease.' 

CHf. What wrong is this unto the prince your son! 

War. What good is this to England, and himself? 

fVeat. Base, fearful, and despairing Henry ! 

* CHf, How hast thou injur'd both thyself and usf 
n^eai. I cannot stay to hear these articles. 
JVbrth. Nor I. 

Clif. Come, cousin, let us tell the queen these news. 

* Weai. Farewel, faint-hearted and degenerate king) 
* In whose cold blood no spark of honour bides. 

North. Be thou a prey unto the house of Yorki 
And die in bands for tliis unmanly deed ! 

CUf. In di*eadful war may'st thou be overcome ! 
Or live in peace, abandon'd, and despised ! 

[Exeunt North. Clif. am/WssT. 

* War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 
Exe. They seek revenge,* and therefore will notyield.- 
K. Hen. Ah, Exeter! 

War. Why should you sigh, my lord? 

Al Hen. Not for myself, lord Warwicki but my soD| 
Whom I unnaturally shall disuiherit 
But, be it as it may :— -I here entail 
< The crown to thee, and to thine heirs forever ; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 

* lam content : Ifc."] Instead of this speech tiie old play hat 
the follow tng lines : 

** King. Convey the soldiers hence, and then I will. 
**War. Captaine, conduct them into Tutbilfields.** 
See p. 139, n, 6; p. 145^ n. 8; p. 15% n. 5; p. 21&^ii. 1; and pi 
223, n. 1. Malone, 

9 They teek re^jcngCi'] They go away, not because they doabt 
fbe justice of this aeteTm\T\a\Xock,Vx\i\biec8L\ise they have been cob- 
guered, and seek to be reveiv^d. *tVMei| «« TdoN. \ri^iMeBfcwL%t 
iprJDc^tle, but paasAOu. ^Imton. 
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To cease this civil war, and, whilst I livc^ 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign ; 

* And neither^ by treason, nor hostility, 

* To seek to put me down, and reign thyself. 

York, This oath I willingly take, and will perform. 

[Coming from the Throne, 
War, Long live king Henry 1— -Plantagenet, embrace 
him. 

< K. Hen, And long live thou, and these thy forward 

sons! 
, York, Now York and Lancaster are reconcil'd. 
£xe. AccursM be he, that seeks to make them foes ! 

\^Senet, The Lords come forward, 

< York, Farewel, my gracious lord ; I '11 to my castle.^ 
War, And I '11 keep London, with my soldiers. 
J^orf And I to Norfolk, with my followers. 
Mont, And I unto the sea, from whence I came. 

[^Exeunt York, and his Sons, War. Norf. 
MoN. Soldiersy arid Attendants, 

♦ K, Hen, And I, with grief and sorrow to the court. 

Enter Queen Margaret and the Prince of Wales. 
jExe, Here comes the queen, whose looks bewray* 
her anger : 
i '11 steal away. 

JT. Hen, Exeter, so will I. \^Goi?ig, 

« Q, Mar. Nay, go not from me ; 1 will follow thee. 
JT. Hen, Be patient, gentle queen, and I will stay. 

* Q. Mar, Who can be patient in such extremes? 

* Ah, wretched man 1 'would I had died a maid, 

* And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 

* Seeing thou hast prov'd so unnatural a father I 

* Hath he deserv'd to lose his birthright thus ? 

* Hadst thou but lov'd him lialf so well as I ; 

* Or felt that pain which I did for him once ; 

* Or nourish'd him, as I did with my blood ; 

* Thou wouldst have left thy dearest iieart-blood there. 

* Rather than made* tliat savage duke thine heir, 

1 — 77/ to my cattle. 1 Sandal Castle near Wakefield, in York- 
shire. Malone, 

% ..... bewray -— ] i. e. betray, discover, So,\tv King Leaf ^ 
*'Mdrk the high noises, and thyself bewray .** 
Again, iSid- 

tie did Aeway his practice.** Steeven*. 



t* 
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* And disinherited thine only son. 

* Prince, Father, you cannot disinherit mc : 

* If you be king, ^vhy should not I succeed? 

* K, Hen, Pardon me, Margaret ;-— pardon me, sweet 

son;— - 

* The earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc*d me. 

* Q. Mar, Enforced thee ! art thou king, and wilt be 

forc'd? 
I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous wretch ! 
Thou hast undone thyself, thy son, and me ; 
< And given unto the house of York such heady 

* As thou shalt reign but by their suilerance. 

* I'o entail liim and his heirs unto the crown, 

* What is it, but to make thy sepulchre,^ 

* And creep into it far before thy time ? 

* Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais ; 
Stem Faulconbridge commands the narrow seas ^ 



8 Ratfier than made — ] Old copy — Rather than have made. The 
.compositor inadvertently repeated the word— .Aave, fr6in the pre- 
ceding line. Steevens. 

Rather is here used as a monosyllable. Maione. 

4 What is it, but to make thy sepuichre,"] The Queen's reproach 
Is founded on a position long received among politicians, that the 
loss of a king's power is soon followed by loss of life, yohnton. 

^ Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow mot;] So, in Mar* 
lowers Edward II: 

** The haugrhty Dane commands the narrow seas V 

This may be too slight a circumstance to prove Marlowe the 
author of The Whole Contention ; it is, however, in other respects, 
sufficiently probable that he had some hand in it. 

The person here meant was Thomas Nevil, bastard son to the 
lord Faulconbridge, *< a man," says Hall, ** of nolesse corage then 
audacitie, who for his euel condicions was such an apte person, that 
a more meter could not be chosen to set all the worlde in a btoyle, 
and to put the estate of the realme on an yl hazard.'* He bad been 
appointed by Warwick vice-admiral of the sea, and had in charge 
£0 to keep the passage between Dover and Calais, that none 
which either favoured King Henry or his friends should escape 
untaken or undrowned: such at least were his instructions, with 
respect to the friends and favourers of King Edward, after the 
rupture between him and War^'ick On Warwick's death, he 
fell into poverty, and robbed, both by sea and land, as well friends 
as enemies. He once brought his ships up the Thames, ani 
with a considerabVc bod^ o¥ iVve m«xv oiC VjeoX ^svi ^asex* made t 
spirited assault on tbe c\\.v, vj'mVv «l N\ew \a ^wtv^t;^ veA^^^&atf^ 
jvftich was not repclVcd but al^jwc Ji %\iwv ^«i%rx«kA. ^^>fe>B)R^ *. 
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The duke is made protector of the realm ; 

* And yet shalt thou be safe ? * such safety finds 

* The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
' Had I been there, which am a silly woman, 

* The soldiers should have tossM me on their pikesi 

* Before I would have granted to that act 

* But theu preferr'st thy life before thine honour : 

< And, seeing thou dost, I here divorce myself, 
« Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 

< Until that act of parliament be i^epeal'd, 

* Whereby my son is disinheiitedA 

The northern lords, that have forsworn thy colours. 
Will follow mine, if once they see them spread : 

< And spread they shall be ; to thy foul disgrace, 

< And utter ruin of the house of York. 

* Thus do I leave thee :— -Come, son, let 's away ; 
' Our army 's ready ; come, we '11 after them. 

jr. Hen, Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak. 

Q, Mar. Thou hast spoke too much already ; get thee 
gone. 

K, Hen. Gentle son Edward, thou wilt stay with me ? 

Q. Afar. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 

Prince. When I return with victorv from the field,'' 
I '11 see your grace : till then, I *11 follow her. 

Q, Mar. Come, son, away ; we may not linger thus, 

[_£xeunt Q. Mar. and the Prince. 

< K. Hen. Poor queen ! how love to me, and to her son* 
^ Hath made her break out into terms of rage I 

* Reveng'd may she be on that hateful duke ; 

* Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire, 

* Will cost my crown, and, like an empty eagle,* 

many lives ; and, had it happened at a more critical period, might 
have been attended with fatal consequences to Edward. After 
roving oh the sea some little time longer, he ventured to land at 
Southampton, where he was taken and beheaded. See Hall and 
Holinshed. JRitton. 

« Whereky my 9on it disinherited'} The corresponding line in the 
old play is this. The variation is remarkable : 

" Wherein thou yieldest to the house of York." Malone. 

7 — from the Jield,"] Folio— to the field. The true readmg is 
found in the old play. Malone. 

» Wkoie haughty sfiirit, winged v>ith detire^ 

FTiil coat my crown, andf like an empty eagle ^t/x,^^^'^ co<ut, 
. e. borer over H. fFar^rton. 
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* Tire on the flesh of me, and of my son !* 

* The loss of those three lords* torments my heait : 

* 1 'U write unto them, and entreat them fair ;— 

* Come, cousin, you shall be the messenger.* 

* Jixe. And I, I hope, shall reconcile them all. [^Exeunt. 



The word wliicli Dr. Warburton would introduce, has been 
supposed to violate the metaphor ; nor indeed is to coeut used as 
u term of falconry in any of the books professedly written on that 
subject. To coatt is a sea-faring expression, and means to keep 
ulong sliorc. Yet, on further inquin', I am become less certain, 
iliat to coast is merely a sea-faring expression. It is used in the 
following instance to denote speed : 

*< And all in haste she coasteth to the cry." 

Shakspeare's Venut andAdoniu 
Again, in The Loyal Subject^ by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
<* Take you those horse, and coast them." 
Mr. Toilet therefore observes, that Dr. Warburton's interpre- 
Tation may be riglit, as Holinshed often uses the verb to cooit, 
I. e. to hover, or range about anything. Steevent. 

I have no doubt but coast is tlic true reading. To coast is to 
keep alung side of it, and watch it. In King Henry VIII9 the 
Chamberlain says of Wolsey : 

** —-' the king perceives him how he coasti 
'* And Iicdges his own way." 
And in the last Act of The Loyal Subject, Archas says : 

" ■ Lord Barris, 

" Take you those horse, and coast them." JIf. Ma*on. 
Will cost my crovjn,'] i e will cost me my crown; will induce 
on me the cxpence or loss of my crown. Malane. 

Had this been our author's meaning, he would have otherwise 
formed his verse, and written "cost «ie my crown." SOj m 
Khg Lear : 

« The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
" Cast him. his eyes." Steevens. 

^ Tire on the flesh of me,"] To tire is to fasten, to fix the talons, 
tTom the French tirer. yohnson. 
To tire is to peck. So, in Decker's Match mt in London, 1631: 

" the vulture tires 

'• Upon the eagle's heart." Steefiens. 

J those three lords — ] That is, of Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Clifford, who had left him in disg^t ^^oAiiMfr. 

2 you shall be the inessenger.'] Instead of the six laat lines 

Af this speech, the first copy presents these : 

« Come, cousin of Exeter, stay thou here, 
*' For CliifoTd and those northern lords be gone, 
" I fear towards "Wa\Lc^e\A, \.o ^v%\>\^ ^Cait ^>3kfe!* 
S'ee p. 292, n. 8, and t\\e tvotei* tVe;t^ TeXssttt^X.*. MiAwm. 
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SCENE II. 

.'f Room in Sandal Caatle^ near Wakefiekl, in Yorkshire. 
Enter Edward, Richard, and Montague. 

< Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave. 
Edv). No, I can better play the orator. 

Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

Enter York. 
<• Ytn'k. Why, how now, sons, and brother,^ at a strife ? 
* What is your quarrel ? how began it first ? 

< Edw. No quarrel, but a slight contention.* 
York. About what ? 

' Rich. About that which concerns your grace, and us ; 

3 ._ ^ofis^ and brother,] I believe we should read — coutin in- 
stead of brother^ unless brother be used by Shakspeare as a term 
expressive of endearment, or because they embarked, like bro- 
thjBTS, in one cause. Montague was only cousin to York, i^nd in 
the quarto he is so called. Shakspeare uses the expression, bro' 
ther of the fvar, in King Lear. Steevens. 

It should be tons and brothers; my sons, and brothers to each 
other, yohnson. 

Brother is right. In the two succeeding pages York calls Mon- 
tague brother. This may be in respect to their being brothers (^ 
the viar, as Mr. Steevens observes, or of the same council as in 
King Henry Vlll, who says to Cranmer : " Your are brother of us." 
Montague was brother to Warwick ; Warwick's daughter was 
znarried to a son of York : therefore York and Montague were 
brothers. But as this alliance did not take place during the life 
of York, 1 embrace Mr. Steevens's interpretation rather than sup- 
pose that Shakspeare made a mistake about the time of the mar- 
riage. Toilet. 

The third folio reads as Dr. Johnson advises. But as York 
again in this scene addresses Montague by the title of brother, 
and Montague uses the same to York, Dr. Johnsan's conjecture 
cannot be right. Shakspeare certainly supposed them to be bro- 
thers-in-law. Malone, 

4 No quarrel, but a slight contention."] Thus the players, first, in 
their edition ; who did not understand, I presume, the force of 
the epithet in the old quarto, which I have restored — svteet con- 
tention, i. e. the argument of their dispute was upon a grateful 
topick; the question of their father*^ immediate right to the 
crown. Tlieabald. 

Street is, I think, the better reading of the two ; and I should 
certainly have received it had it been found in the (»\vq, nnVv\<;Vv 
Mr. Maione supposes to be the copy of lh\a pX&^^tvs T«fatTOfc^\j<1 
:ihaksp€»re, Steevens, 

Cc2 
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< The crown of England, father, which is yours. 

* York. Mine, boy ? not till king Henry be dead. 

* Rich. Your right depends not on his life, or death. 

* Edw. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now : 

* By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe^ 

* It ^vill outrun you, father, in the end. 

« York. I took an oath, that he should quietly reign. 
^ Edw. But, for a kingdom, any oath may be broken: 

* I 'd break a thousand oaths, to reign one year. 

< Rich. No ; God forbid, your grace should be lor- 

sworn.' 

* York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

« Rich. I '11 prove the contrary, if you '11 hear me spei£k. 

< York. Thou canst not, son ; it is impossible. 

( Rich. An oath is of no moment,* being not took 
^ Before a true and lawful magistrate, 
' That hath authority over him that swears : 
' Henry had none, but did usurp the place ; 

< Then, seeing 'twas he that made you to depose, 
' Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 

* Therefore, to arms. * And, father, do but think, 

* How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown ; 
"* Within whose circuit is Elysium, 

* And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 

9 Rich. ITo; God/orbid, &cJ] Instead of this and the three fol- 
lowing speeches, the old play has these lines : 

** Jiich. An if it please your g^ace to give me leave, 
** I *ll shew your grace the way to save your oath, 
*' And dispossess King Henry from the crown. 

'* Tori. I pr'ythce, Dick, let me hear thy devise.'* Malone^ 

6 An oath is of no moment,'} The obligation of an oath is here 
eluded by very despicable sophistry. A lawful magistrate alone 
has the power to exact an oath, but the oath derives no part of 
its force from the magistrate. The plea against the obligatioo 
of an oath obliging to maintain a usurper, taken from the unlaw- 
fulness of the oath itself in the foregoing play, was rational and 
just. Johnson. 

This speech is formed on the following one in the old play: 

Pick. Then thus, my lord. An oath is of no moment. 
Being not sworn before a lawful magistrate ; 
Henry is none, but doth usurp your right ; 
" And yet your grace stands bound to him by oath : 
" Then, noble father, 
" Resolve yourself, and once more claim the crown.** 
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* Why do we linger thus ? I cannot rest, 

* Until the white rose, that I wear, be dy*d 

* Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

« York. Richard, enough ; I will be king, or die.— 

< Brother, thou shalt to London presently,^ 

* And whet on Warwick to this enterprize.— 

< Thou, Richard, shalt unto the duke of Norfolk, 

* And tell him privily of our intent. — 

* You, Edward, shall unto my lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise : 

< In them I trust ; for they arc soldiers, 

* Witty and courteous, liberal, full of spirit.' — 

< While you are thus employ'd, what restcth more, 
« But that I seek occasion how to rise ; 

* And yet the king not privy to my drift, 

* Nor any of the house of Lancaster ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

< But, stay ; What news ? Why com'st thou in such post ? 

^ Brother, thou shah to London pretentfy,'] Thus the original play : 
" Edward, thou shalt to Edmond Brooke, lord Cobham^ 
*• Willi whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise. 
«* Thou, cousin Montague, shalt to Norfolk straight^ 
'* And bid the duke to muster up his soldiers, 
" And come to me to Wakefield presently. 
«' And Richard, thou to London straight shall posf> 
** Atid bid Richard Nevil Earl of Warwick 
•* To leave the city, and with his men of war 
" To meet me at St. Albans ten days hence. 
" My self here in Sandall castle will provide 
" Both men and money, to further our attempts." Malone, 

8 Witty and courteous, liberal, full of spirit.'] What a blessed 
harmonious line have the editors given us ! and what a promising 
epithet, in York's behalf, from the Kentishmen being so vtitty f 
I cannot be so partial, however, to my own county, as to let this 
compliment pass. I make no doubt to read : 
** ■ ■■ f or they are soldiers, 

* " Wealthy and courteous, liberal, full of spirit. 

Now these five character! sticks answer to lord Say's descrip- 
tion of them in the preceding play : 

" Kent, in the commentaries Cxsar writ, 
** Is term'd the civil'st place in all this isle ; 
" The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy." Theobald. 
This is a conjecture of very little import. Johnson. 
I see no reason for adopting Theobald's emendation. Wii-is 
anciently signified, of sound judgment. The poe\. c.«\\^ "aw^^- 
in^MW, ''the deep revolving, wittj BuckingViain,'* Stce"oo\5.* 
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< Mess, The queen, with all the northern earls and 
lords, » 

9 The queen, vith all &c.] I know not whether the author in- 
tended any moral instruction, hut he that reads this has. a strik- 
ing admonition against that precipitancy by which men ofieaiue 
uiUawful means to do that which a little delay would put honestly 
in their power. Had York staid but a few moments, he had saved 
his cause from the stain of perjury, yohnton. 

It will be no more than justice to York, if we reeoUeet that 
this scene, so far as respects the oath, and his resolution to biesk 
it, proceeds entirely from our author's imaginlftion. Neither the 
Earl of March nor Richard was then at Sandal; the latter being 
likewise a mere child, barely turned of eight years old. His ap- 
pearance, therefore, and actions in this, and, at least the two firat 
Acts of the following play, are totally unsupported by history ud 
truth. 

It may be likewise observed that the Queen was not actually 
present at this battle, not retumingout of Scotland till some little 
time after. This insurrection, which the Duke, not in breach 
of, but in strict conformity with his oath to the King, and in dis- 
charge of his duty as protector of the realm, had marched from 
London to suppress, was headed by the Duke of Somerset, the 
Earl of Northumberland, and the l^ord Nevil, who in direct vio- 
lation of a mutual agreement, and before the day prefixed for the 
battle, fell suddenly upon the Duke's army, made him and Salis- 
bury prisoners, and treated him in the manner here described. 
See Whethofnstede. Salisbury was next day killed at Pontefract 
by a bastard son of the Duke of Exeter, and beheaded, with 
York, Rutland, and others, after death. W. Wyrceater, ' Jih*on. 

In October 1460, when it was established in parliament tiiat 
the Duke of York should succeed to the throne after Henry's 
death, the Duke and his two sons, the Earl of March, and the 
Earl of Rutland, took an oath to do no act whatsoever that might 
*' sound to the abridgement of the naturid life of King Henry the 
Sixth, or diminishing of his reign or dignity royal" Having 
persuaded the King to send for the Qjiecn and the Prince of 
Wales, (who were then in York) and finding that she would not 
obey his requisition, he on the second of December set out fbr 
iiis castle in Yorkshire, with such military power as he had; a 
messenger having been previously dispatcned to the Earl of 
March, to desire him to follow his father with all the forces he 
could procure. The Duke arrived at Sandal Castle on the 34th 
of December, and in a short time his army amounted to five 
thousand men. An anonymous Remarker, [the author of the 
preceding note] however, verj- confidently asserts, that "this 
scene, so far as respects York's oath and hit resolution to break it, 
proceeds entirely fi*om the author's imagination. His oath is on re- 
cord; and what his resolution was when he marched from London 
at the head of a large boA^ o? mew, wv^ ^^iv\.\\v&\iv&i.%«j^ above 
stated to his son, it\s i\o\\erj ^VR.tv\\.Vft <iw\t<:to«t, *MqSick« 
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* Intend here to besiege you in your castle : 

' She is hard by with twenty thousand men ;* 

< And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 

* York. Ay, with my sword. What I think'st thou, 

that we fear them ?— 

* Edward and Richard, you shall stay with me ;— » 

< My brother Montague shall post to London^ 

* Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 

* Whom we have left protectors of the king, 

* With powerful policy strengthen themselves, 

* And trust not simple Henry,, nor his oaths. 

* Mont, Brother, I go ; I *11 win them, fear it not : 

* And thus most humbly I do take my leave. [^Exit, 

Enter Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer. 
York, Sir John, and Sir Hugh Mortimer, mine uncles! 

< You are come to Sandal in a happy hour ; 
The army of the queen mean to besiege us. 

Sir John, She shall not need, wc '11 meet her in the field. 

* York, What, with five thousand men ? 

Rich, Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
A woman 's general; What should we fear? 

[^ March afar off. 

* Ednv, I hear their drums ; let 's set our men in order j 
' And issue forth, and bid them battle straight. 

^York, Five men to twenty!* — though the odds be 
great, 

* I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 

* Many a battle have I won in France, 

* When as the enemy hath been ten to one ; 

* Why should I not now have the like success ? 

\j4larum. Exeunt. 

1 — — TO»fAfTO«ify thousand men;"] In the quarto this speech 
(Hands as follows : 

" My lord, the queene with thirty thousand men 

*• Accompanied with the earles of Cumberland, 

«* Northumberland, and Westmcrland 

« With others of the house of Lancaster, 

** Are marching towards Wakefield, 

«* To besiedge you in your castle heere.** ^teevens. 

3 Five men to rveenty! Sec] Thus, in the old play: 

<< York. Indeed many brave battles have I won 
** In Normundy, whereas the enemy 
'' Hutb been ten to one, and why should \ '^oi^ 
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SCENE III. 

Plains near Sandal Castle. 

Alarums: Excursions, Enter Rutland, and his Tutor.* 

« hut. Ah, whither shall I fly to 'scape their hands!* 
Ah, tutor ! look, where bloody Clifibrd comes I 

Enter Clifford, and Soldiers. 

Clif, Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed duke, 
Whose father' slew my father^— he shall die. 

Tut, And I, my lord, will bear him company. 

Clif, Soldiers, away with him. 

< Tut, Ah, Cliiford ! murder not this innocent childi 
< Lest thou be hated both by God and man* 

\_Exit^ forced off by Soldiers, 

Clif, How now ! is he dead already ? Or, is it feaTf 
That makes him close his eyes ?*— 1 11 open them. 



*' Doubt of the like success. I am resolved. 
'* Come, let us g^. 
*' Edw, Let us march away. I hear their drums." 

3 — hit Tutor, "] A priest called Sir Robert Aspall, Mali, 
Henry VI, fol. 99. Eitton, 

4 Ahj vthitker &c.] This scene in the old play opens with these 
lines: 

" Tutor. Oh, fly my lord, let 's leave the castle, 
'* And fly to Wakefield straight." Malone. 

< Whote father — »] i. e. the father of which brat, namely the 
Duke of York. Malone. 

• ■ M he dead already? Or, is it fear , 

That maiet him dote his eyet?] This circumstance is taken 

from Hall : ** Whilst this battail was in fighting, a prieate called 

Sir Robbert Aspall, chappelaine and schole-master to the yong 

erle of Rutlande, ii tonne to the above named duke of Yorke, 

scarce of the age of xit yeres, a faire gentleman, and a mayden- 

like person, perceyving that flight was more safe-gard than tar* 

'rying, bothe for hym and his master, secretly conveyd therle 

out of the felde, by the lord Cliffordes bande, toward the towne ; 

but or he could entre into a house, he was by the sayd Lord CiHt- 

ford espied, folowed/ and taken, and by reson of his apparell, de- 

maunded what he was. The yong genUeman dismayed, had not a 

word to speake, but kneled ot\ hU knees, imploring mercy, and 

rJesiring grace, both with Y\o\Oatv^ xsl^ \vv% \v«xA«^> «A TstaS^upn^ 

doiorous countensncc, /or hii »|)cacHe «q« gone Jar Jc«t?* M<dmft« 
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< Hut. So looks the pent-up lion^ o'er the wretch 
^ That trembles under his devourmg paws :• 
And so he walks, insultiny; o'er his prey; 
* And so he comes^ to rend his iimbs asunder.—- 

< Ah, gentle Cliftbrd, kill me with thy sword, 
And not with such a cruel threatening look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die ;— 
I am too mean a subject for thy wrath. 

Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 

Clif. In vain thou speak'st, poor boy ; my father^s 
blood 
Hath stopp'd the passage where thy words should enter. 

But. Then let my father's blood open it again ; 
He is a man, ancT, Clifford, cope with him. 

CH/. Had I thy brethren here, their lives, and thinC) 
Were not revenge sufficient for me : 
No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves. 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
The sight of any of the house of York 
Is as a fury to torment my soul ; • 

< And till I root out their accursed line, 
^ And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 

Therefore [^U/iing fds Hand, 

Rut. O, let me pray before I take my death :— 

To thee I pray ; Sweet Clifford, pity me ! 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 

* Rut. I never did thee harm ; Why wilt thou slay me ? 
Clif. Thy father hath. 

Rut. But 'twas ere I was born.* 

7 So looks the pent up lion — ] That is, The lion that hath been 
long confined without food, and is let out to devour a man con- 
demned, y^hfuon, 

» ■ devouring paiot.'l Surely the epithet devouring, which 
might well liave characterised the whole animal, is oddly bestow* 
ed on his paws Steevem. 

• The tight of any of the house of Tork 

Jseua Jury &c.] In Romeo andyuliet the same idea is expressed 
in humbler language: *' A dog of the house of Montague moves 
me.** Steevens. 

1 But 'tvjos ere Ivjos born'] Rutland is under <l m\«xi!lLi&. tVi^ 
battle of of St Albans, in which old CUfford viaa %\aAiv»\v«V^tvA 
in 14SS; that of Wakefield in 1460. He apipe«ta lo \»N^\>««^ 
M this tjme about seventeen years old. jRitwn. 
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Thou hast one son, for his sake pity met 

Lebt in Lcven^e thereoiv— sith God is justy— - 

1I(' be as rijisenibly suin as I. 

Ai^ let me live in prison ail my days; 

And wlicn I i^ivc occasion of offence. 

Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 

CVi/l No cause ? 
Thy father slew my father ; therefore, die. 

[Cljf. Btaba Mm. 

Rut. Dii ,facianty laudia aumma ait iata tuel^ [Dies. 

CUf. Plantagenct I I come, Plantagenet 1 
And this ihy son's blood, cleaving to my blade^ 
Sh.ill rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congeal'd with this, do make me wipd off both. [^Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

The aame. 

jilarum. Enter York. 

« York. The army of the queen hath got the field : 

* M\ uncles both are slain in rescuing me ;^ 

< And all my followers to the eager foe 

* Turn back, and fly, like ships before the wind, 

* Or lambs pursu'd by hunger-starved wolves: 

* My sons— God knows, what hath bechanced them : 
TJut this 1 know, — they have dcmean'd themselves. 
Like men bom to renown, by life, or death. 

< 'I'hree times did Richard make a lane to me ; 
And thrice criedy— Coi/rf/^f, father! /ight it otUi 
' And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 

The author of the ori^nal play appears to have been as incor- 
rect in his chronology as Shakspeare. Rutland was bom, I be- 
lieve, in 1443; according to Hall, in 1448; andClifibrd's father 
uas killed at the battle of St. Albans, in 1455 Conaequently 
Rutland was then at least seven years old ; more probably twelve* 
The same observation has been made by an anonymous writer. 

Mahiie. 

» Ditfaclam, &C.1 This line is in Ovid's Epistle from PhiiUa 
to Demophoon. I find the same quotation in Sine wth yam tB 
Saffron Waljen, or ^Gabriel Jlaroey's Sunt it up, &c. 1596. Siee^na. 

3 My uncles bath arc slain in rescuing me ;'\tVkfcwi >w«» Wobu- 
tard uncles by the mother's a\<\.e, ?^w ^oVvtv wA^\£^x^gBLlAK«b.> 
mer. See Grafton's Chronicle, i^. ^'^^ Percj* 
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* In blood of those* that had encounter'd him : 
< And when the h^drdiest warriors did retire^ 

' Richard cried— CAar^-e / and give no foot of ground! 

* And cried-— ^ cro^un^ or else a gloriotia tomb ! 
' A sccfitre^ or an earthly sepulchre I 

With this, we charg'd again : but, out, alds ! 

* We bodg'd again ;*t as I have seen a swan 

* With bootless labour swim against the tide, 

* And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 

[^A short Alarum within, 

* With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of those — "] So, in King Henry V: 

<* With pennons ^aintft/ in the blood of Harfleur.*' Steevent. 

' ^<>bodg'd again;] I find bodgery used by Nashe in his ApO' 
logietf Pierce Fenniiess, 1593, for botchery .- ** Do you know your 
own misbegotten bodgery?" To bodge might therefore mean, (as 
to botch docs now) to do a thing imperfectly and awkwardly ; and 
thence io fail or miscarry in an attempt. Cole, in his Latin Die- 
tionaryt 1679, renders — •• To botch or bungle, opus corrumpere, 
ftisperdere-''* 

I suspect, however, with Dr. Johnson, that we should read — 
We budged again. "To budge" Cole renders, pedetn referre, to 
retreat : the precise sense required here So, Coriolanus, speak- 
ing of his army who had^ci from their adversaries : 

•* The mouse ne'er shunned the cat, as they did budge 
** From rascals worse than tliey." Malone. 

1 believe that — we balg^d, only means, nae boggled, inade bad or 
bungling Viorh of our attempt to rally, A low unskilful tailor is oflcn 
called a botcher. Steepens. 

t With this Hve charg'd again : but, out, altis ! 
We bodged again:] I cannot believe the word bod^d, as con- 
nected with whut precedes, or follows, means eitlicr buJgd or 
botch*df but forced out, or burst It appears the field nas 
bravely contested, but the suf/erior force of the enemy brok?. 
through, or beat bark the paitizuns of York. The sense u iU 
be clearly understood, if read thus — With this we charged again, 
but we, alas! agmin bodg*d out; i e. being unable to withstand 
the enemy, our line, or part of our line, was forced out, jutted 
out, or bulged out. The passage in itself is not obscure, hut ren- 
dered 80 by the attempt of the commentators to explain. They 
first destroy the connexion, which exists between the words, but^ 
■out, alas! with oe bodged again; and then endeavour to elucidate 
the words, ve bodg*d again, us forming a distinct sentence. They 
must have supposed the words but, out, ala%! an inter^eclVciiCk^ «&i 
-^'oii/on thee.*** -whitAk supprisition is evidently emK\ftc(Qm««A ^^ 
word, Jiiu/ ia here, as in most other inAtAiweftB ^.yitg flQatfn iV i ft 
axeiamstion. Anu £d» - •»?: 

VOL. K, D d 
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* Ah, hark ! the fcitul followers do pursue ; 

^ And 1 am faint, and caiuioi fly their tmy : 

* And, were I strong, 1 would not shun their fury: 

* The sands are number'd, that make up my life ; 

* Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 

JUnter Queen Margaret, Clifford, Northumber- 
land, and iioldiers. 

< Come, bloody Cliflbrd, — rough Northumberland^- « 

* I dare your quenchless fury to more rage ; 

< I am your butt, and I abide your shot. 

J^orth, \ icld to our mercy proud Plantagenet. 

Clif, Ay, to such mercy, as his ruthless arm, 
With downright payment, show'd unto my father. 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. ^ 

York, My ashes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 
' A bird that will revenge upon you all : 

< And, in that hope, 1 throw mine eyes to heavcUi 
Scorning whate'cr you can alHict me with. 

< Why come you not ? what I multiiudes, and fear ? 

CLif, So cowards fight, when they can fly no fuither; 
' So doves do peck the falcon's piercing talons ; 
So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives, 
Breathe out invectives 'gainst the officers. 

York, O, Cliilbrd, but bethink thee once again, 

* And in thy thought o'er-run my former time: 

* And, if thou canst for bhishing, view this face ; 
And bite lliy tongue, that slanders him with cowardice} 
^ Whose frown haiii nuidc Lhce faint and fly ere this. 

Cl\f, I will not bandy with thee word for word ; 
But buckle with ihee blows, twice two for one. \^Drwo)9, 

Q, Mar, Hold, vaii'.nt C'lifTord! for a thousand causes, 
I would prolong awhile the traitor's life : — 
Wraih makes him deaf: speak thou, Northumberland. 

North, Hold, Ciiiibrd ; do not honour him so much, 
To prick thy linger, though to wound his heart: 
What valour were it, wiien a cur dolh grin. 
For one to thrust his hand between his teetli, 
When he might spurn him with his foot away ? 

« — noontide prick ."] Or, TvooTvXAdt \kOvM c\w the dial, yohum* 
The same phrase occvucs vcv Rotoao awl ^\)tUei% KsxW^^.v* 
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It is war's prize ^ to take all vantages ; 
< And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 

[They lay hands on York, fvho struggles, 
Clif, Ay, ay, so strives the woodcock with the gin. 
jybrth. So doth the coney struggle in the net. 

[York is taken firisoner. 
York, So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd booty ; 
So true men yield,' with robbers so o*er-match*dJ 
North, What would your grace have done unto him 

now? 
Q, Mar, Brave warriors, Clifford, and Northumberland, 
Come make him stand upon this molehill here ; 

* That raught* at mountains with out-stretched arms^ 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. — 

* What ! was it you, that would be England's king ? 
Was 't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high descent ? 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now ? 
The wanton Edward, and tlie lusty George ? 
« And where 's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies? 
Or, with the rest, where is your darling Rutland ? 
Look, York ; I stain'd this napkin^ with the blood 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 

7 It is v)ar*s prize — ] Read — praise. Warburton. 

I think the old reading right, which means, that all 'vantages 
are in war lawful prize ; that is, may be lawfully taken and used. 

yohnson. 

To take all advantages, is rather to the discredit than to the 
praise of war, and therefore Warburton*s amendment cannot be 
right; nor can I approve of Johnson's explanation; — it appears to 
me that it is v}ar*s prize, means merely that it is the estimation of 
people at war; the settled opinion. M. Mason. 

*' — dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ?" Virg. 

Malone, 

« So true men yield,'] A true man has been already explained to 
be an honest man, as opposed to a thief. See Vol. Ill, p. 434, 
n. 4- Malone, 

« That r aught — ] i. e. That reached. The ancientpreterite and 
participle passive of reach. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
** The hand of death has raught him." Steevent, 

1 — *> this napkin — ] A napkin is a handkeTc^V&f. ^cAtnton. 
So, in As you Like it.- *^ To that youth Ike ci\\» V»a'^«Mi3o»^\S% 
0eadB this Moody napkin,*' Stccvcns, 
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\Iai\' i' ' < :ini,i ilu- bosom of the boy : 
\}i(]n i; ilii'.ic cvcn ( an water for his clcath« 
t 'j .< iii' t i:.is to (i:*v iliv checks withal. 
• Ala;, |).,ui If.ikl but liuU 1 hate thee deadlyi 
i bhr,i:i(i k'.iiK-iiT thy inisciMble slate. 
I ].i*yiui', ;;iii:\. . lo inakc me merry, York; 
Sii«r.!;/, I'ii.c* i'»i<i iVc't, ibui I may sing and dancc.^ 
■\N lup^ iiuili iiiV iicry heuri so parch'd thuie entrails, . 
1 iiiii iifii u u\ii (uii I'iiU fur Ruilamrs death? 
' \VIi\ an th(;ti |)u(u-nt, man: ihou shouldst be mad; 
' Aui'l U Ui liv;'.! (- ilirc iwmU do niock tiiee thus. 
i'lKMi V, 'M'lt! -.1 Ik ILc'M. I stH', to make me sport; 
I nrk < ..r.i'vA s].i'i=k, \j«»n>.s he ^ear a rroAvn.— 
\ riMuii i r \t»rk; — iinl, kuds, bow low to him.^— 
Ih!i' • fii [.''•.: hiiucib^ whilst I lio set it on.— 

f\:liii}g a fu.fi' r i'rfjivn cni his Ilead,^ 



'..■;,', /w*w, ami/rctt &c..j I i-ave pl.iced iliis Hue as It standi 

'!• ■-•"I plav. In liic J-'lio :i is inUoiluccd, I believe, by the 
• . 'i : "-tuss oftlu" tr.'ir.s,' ' .lur, sor.ic line* lower, after the words 

- ;^o mock ili< '.' tims ;" v Ik-tv ii appears lo me out of its pbce. 

Malone. 

" Punirg a papi! • .. n wi his Ilead-^ Shakspcare has on this 
orru^ion (ic\iuifl fV. n bistory, if such of oiir £r.giUh Chronicles 
as 1 have octvisioiv.iU} iuokcd i'V.o, may be believed. Accordiii|^ 
to th'*sf, the r.'ijior crowii \va>: r.ot placed on the Duke of York's 
licad till after it h:ul lu'cn cut oil. Rut hind likewise was not killed 
by Clifford, till after his father's death. Steereru. 

I'he ingenious commentator is most certainly mistaken. Sbsk- 
s])care, so far from having deviated from history, has foUowed k 
with tlie utmost precision. Whethainstede expressly tells us, that 
the I.ancastrians, in direct breach of a mutual agreement, and 
before the <l:iy ap{X)inted for the battle, fell suddenly upon the 
Duke^K army, and took him and the Earl of Salisbury prisoners; 
treating both, but especially the Duke, in the most shameful 
maimer : Nuniy says he, statuentes eum tuper untnn parvumfonni* 
carluin colUcututny et quoildatn sertum mile, ex paluatri gramine eon* 
fcctwrn^ hnponenteSf per viodutn corona , super caput tuum, nan aliter 
f/ua7n yudtei coram domino incurvaventnt genua ma coram iptOt di- 
centes iliusorie .- Ave rex, sine regimine ; ave rex, absque neredi- 
tatc; ave dux et princeps, absque omni populo penitus et poi« 
.sessione. JCx hits una cum aliis variis, in eum, probrost oppro' 
hriosetfiie dictis, coegerunt ipsum, dem,umper capitis abacissionetn cla* 
'tneuin re/ingucre suajusticia vendicacionts, p. 489. Not a single cir- 
cumstance is omitted, or varied in the scene. It is not, however, 
imag-fned that Shakspeare \\ad ever tcp^wA\.fe^XfVifi<Jcrtss«!ik\fc^\ he 
i^und the same story t\o dovxbl \tv *OTfvt oXdWw^V^t Owswa^fc^ 
or be might possibAy have Vt. from 4 v«V>3\w Xt^flaXMrci. Biuwv, 
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Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king ! 

Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair ; 

And this is he was his adopted heir. — 

But how is it, that great Plantagenet 

Is crown'd so soon, and broke his solemn oath ? 

As I bethink me, you should not be king. 

Till our king Henry had shook hands with death. ' 

And will you pale* your head in Henry's glorys 

And rob his temples of the diadem. 

Now in his life, against your holy oath ? 

O, 'tis a fault too too unpardonable I — 

Off with the crown ; and, with the crown, his head ; 

And, whilst we breathe, take time to do him dead.* 

Clif. That is my office, for my father's sake. 

Q. Mar. Nay, stay ; let *s hear the orisons he makes. 

York. She-wolf of France, but worse than wolves of 
France, 
* Whose tongue more poisons than the adder's tooth ! 
How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex, 
To triumph like an Amazonian trull, 
' Upon their woes,^ whom fortune captivates ? 
But that thy face is, visor-like, unchanging, 

According to Hall the paper crown was not placed on York's 
head till after he was dead ; but Holinshed after giving HalFs 
narration of this business Blmosi verbatim, adds: — *< Some write, 
that the Duke was taken alive, and in derision caused to stand 
upon a 'mole-hill, on whose heade they put a garland instead of a 
crowne, which they had fashioned and made of segges or bul- 
rushes, and having so crowned him with that garlande, tbey 
kneeled downe afore him, as the Jewes did to Christe in scome, 
saying to him, hayle king without rule, hayle king without heri- 
tage, hayle duke and prince without people or possessions. And 
at lengfth having thus scorned hym with these and dyverse other 
the like despitefull wQordes, they stroke off his heade, Mdiich (as 
yee have heard) they presented to the queen." 

Both the chroniclers say, that the Earl of Hutknd was killed 
by Clifford during the battle of Wakefield j but it may be pre- 
sumed that his father had first fallen. The Earl's tutor probably 
attempted to save him as soon as the rout began. Malone. 

4 And viill you pale — ] i. e. impale, encircle with a crown. 

Malone. - 
So, in Antony ami Cleopatra : 

" Whatever the ocean pales, or sky inclips." Steevent. 

' — to do him dead,"] To kill him. Ma/one. 

fi C^/7 their woes,], So, the folio. The qtiarXo TeaOA— A3v^» Wl»^ 
woes, Steevens. D.d2 * 
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Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 
I would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush: 
To tell thcc whence thou cam'st, of whom deriv*dj 
AVcre shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not 

shameless. 
Thy father bears the type'' of king of Naples, 
C>f both the Sicils, and Jerusalem ; 
Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman. 
Iliith tliat poor monarch taught thee to insult? 
It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen; 
Unless the adage must be verified^— 
That beggars, mounted, run their horse to death. 
'Tis beauty, that doth oft make women proud; 
l^ut, (lod he knows, thy share thereof is small: 
*Tis virtue, that doth make them most admir'd ; 
'I'he contrary doth make thee wonder'd at : 
*Tis government, that makes them seem divine ;• 
The want thereof makes thee abominable : 

Thou ait as opposite to every good, 

\s the Antipodes are unto us. 
Or as the south to the septentrion.* 
(), tiger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide !* 
llow could'st thou drain the life-blood of the child, 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal. 
And yet be seen to bear a woman's face ? 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

• Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

• Bid'st thou me rage ? why, now thou hast thy wish :* 

7 — — the type—] i. e. the distinguishing mark; an obsolete 
use of the word. So again, in King Richard III: 

** The high imperial type of this earth's glory.** Steetcm* 

B '7!t> government, that tnaket them teem divine/] Gcvemmaa, 
in the language of that time, signified evenness of temper, and 
decency of manners, yohnson. 

So, in King Henry IV, V. I, Falstaff says:— 

" Let men say, we be men of good government.** Steeveat* 

9 — septejitrion ] i. e. tlie North. Septentrio, Lat. Milton uses 
the same word as an adjective : 

" — cold septentrion blasts." Steevens. 

^ Ot tigtr's heart, iirapp*d in a vtoman^s hide/'] We find almost 
the same line in Acolastus his Aftertoitte, 1600: 

•* O woolvish heart, wrapped in a vtomanU hide P* Maiime. 

2 — thy wish : &c."\ So, \\ve ?o\vQ ♦. TVvt Q^\«xiQ reads— thy wi// 
in the first line, ai\d Iby luisK va vYve ^^cwA% Sttt^ciM, 
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< Would'st have me weep ? why, now thou hast thy will : 

< For raging wind blows up incessant showers, ^ 
And when the rage allays, the rain begins,* 
These tears are my sweet Rutland's obsequies ; 

* And every drop cries vengeance for his death,'— 

< 'Gainst thee, fell Clifford, — and thee false Frenchwoman. 

JSforth, Beshrew me, but his passions move mc so, 
That hardly can I check my eyes from tears. 

York, That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have stain'd with 
blood :^ 

3 For raging wind blows up incetsant shawersy'] Thus the folio. 
The quartos read — 

For raging icinds blow up a storm of tears. Steevens. 

* Would^st have me weep ? why, now thou hast thy will : 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers. 

And, when the rage allays, the rain begins.] We meet with 
the same thought in our author's Rape of Lucrece.- 

" Tliis windy tetnpestj till it blows up rain, 

** Held back liis sorrow's tide, to make it more ; 

** At last it rains f and busy winds give o'er. 

" Then son and father weep witli equal strife, 

** Who should weep most for daughter or for wife." 
Again, in TVoilus and Cressida : 

** Where are my tears? rain, rain, to lay this windP** 
A gain, in King yohn : 

" This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, — .** 

Malone. 
« And every drop cries vengeance for his death,"] So, the folio. The 
quarto thus : 

And every drop begs vengeance as it falls. 

On thecy &c. Steevens. 

* — would not have stain'd with blood:] Thus the first folio. 

Steevens. 

would not have stain'd the roses just with blood:'] So, the 
second folio nonsensically reads the passage ; but the old quarto, 
&c. of better authority, have it thus: 

That face cf his the hungry cannibals 

Would not have touch'd, would not have stain'd with blood. 
And this is sense. Could any one now have believed that an 
editor of common understanding should reject this, and fasten 
upon the nonsense of the later edition, only because it afforded 
matter of conjecture ? and yet Mr. Theobald will needs coiTect, 
roses just with blood, to roses juic'd with bloodn that is, change one 
blundering editor's nonsense for another's. But if there ever was 
any meaning in the line, it was thus expressed : 

Would not have stain'd the roses just iivbu^i. 
And this tlie Oxford editor bath espoused, ll^orbiirtcnu 
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But you arc more inhuman 9 more inexorable] 
O, ten times more, — than tig^ers of Hyrcania.^ 
SeC) ruthless queen, a hapless father's tears : 
This cloth thou dipp'dst in blood of my sweet boy, 
And I with tears do wash the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this : 

[/Tc gives back the Handkerchiff. 
And, if thou tcll'st the heavy story right, 
U]K)n my soul, the hearers will shed tears ;• 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling tears, 
And say, — Alas, it was a piteous deed 1— - 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my curse ;• 
And, in thy need, such comfort come to thee, 
As now I reap at thy too cruel hand !•— 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world ; 
My soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads ! 

JVorth, Had he been slaughter-man to all my kin, 
' I should not for my life but weep for him. 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul.^ 



As, without correction, the words — the roses justf do not make 
good sense, there is very little reason to suspect their being in- 
terpolated, and therefore it is most probable they were preserved 
among the players by memory. Tiie correction is this : 
That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would tujt have touch* d.' 

Would not have stained the roses just i* th* bloom. 
The words {the roses just] were, I suppose, left out by the first 
editors, in order to get rid of the superfluous hemlsticli. 

Musgrane. 

t of Hyrcania.] So, the folio. The quartos read— of 

Arcadia ' Steevens. 

8 And, if' thou teWst the heavy story right. 

Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears.] So, in K, Richard H: 
" Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 
" And send the hearers weeping to their beds." Steeveiu, 

9 There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my curse/] Rowe 
has transferred this execration to his dying Hengist in 7%e Royal 
Convert.' 

•* — .— wear my crown ; 

" Take it, and be as curs'd with it as I was." Steevens. 

1 1 should not for iny life but weep with him. 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul.] So, the folio. The quar- 
tos as follows : 

" I could not choose bat weep with him, to see 
*' How inw ard ai^ger ^t\i^a \\\^ \vis«\.?* Stwi-^cns . 
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Q. Mar. What, weeping-ripe, my lord Northumber- 
land ? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 

Clif, Here 's for ray oath, here *s for my father's death. 

[^Stabbing him, 
Q, Mar, And here 's to right our gentle-hearted king.* 

[^Stabbing him, 
York, Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God ! 
My soul flies through these wounds to seek out thee. 

l^Diva, 

Q, Mar, Off with his head, and set it on York gates ; 

So York may overlook the town of York.^ \^Exeunt, 



2 And here 's to right our gentle-hearted king ] So, the folio. The 
quarto thus: 

" And there 's to right our gentle harted kind." 
Of these variations there are many, but it is useless labour to 
enumerate them all Steevens, 

3 So York may oi^erlook &c.] This gallant nobleman fell by his 
own imprudence, in consequence of leading an army of only hve 
thousand men to engage with twenty thousand, and not waiting 
for the arrival of his son the Earl of March, with a large bod) m 
Welshmen. He and Cicely his wife, with his son Edmond Earl 
of Rutland, were originally buried in the chancel of Foderingay 
church; and (as Peacham informs us in his Complete Gentleman, 
4to. 1627,) " when the diancel in that furie of knocking churches 
and sacred monuments in the head, was also felled to the ground," 
they were removed into the churchyard ; and afterwards " lapped 
in lead they were buried in the church by the commandment of 
Qiieen Elizabeth ; and a mean monument of plaister wrought 
with the trowel erected over them, very homely, and far unfitting 
so noble princes.'* 

*• I remember, (adds the same writer) Master Creuse, a gen- 
tleman and my Worthy friend, who dwelt in the college at the 
same time, told me, that their coffins being opened, their bodies 
appeared very plainly to be discerned, and withal that the dutch - 
ess Cicely had about her necke, hanging in a silke ribband, a par* 
don from Rome, which, penned in a very fine Roman hand, was 
as faire and fresh to be read, as it had been written yesterday." 
T\as pardon was probably a dispensation which the Duke pro- 
cured, from the oath of allegiance that he had sworn to Henry in 
St. Paul's church on the 10th of March, 1452. Malone, 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

j1 Plain near Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire. 

Drums. Enter Edward, and Richard, vnth their 

Forces^ marching, 

* Edw. I wonder, how our princely father 'scap'd; 

* Or whether he be 'scap'd away, or no, 

* From Clifford's and Northumberland's pursuit; 

* Had he been ta'en, we should have heard the news; 
Had he been slain, we should have heard the news ; 

* Or, had he 'scap'd, me thinks, we should have heard 

* The happy tidinjjjs of his j^ood escape.— 

' How fares my brother ?* vhy is he so sad ? 

Rich. I cannot joy, until I be resolv'd 
Where our right valiant father is become. 

* I saw him in the battle range about ; 

* And watch'd him, how he singled Clifford forth. 

* Methought, he bore him* in the thickest troops 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 

* Or as a bear, encompass'd round with dogs ; 

* Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
♦'The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 

* So far'd our father with his enemies ; 

« So fled his enemies my warlike father ; 

* Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be his son.« 

< Hov3 fares my brother?'] This scene, in the old quartos begin 
thus: 

" After this dangerous fight and hapless war, 
" How dolh my noble brother Richard fare ?•* 
Had the author taken tlic trouble to revise his play, he hardly 
would have begun the first Act and the second with almost tbe 
same exclamation, expressed in almost the same words. War- 
wick opens the scene with — 

•* I wonder, how the king escap'd our hands." SteeveiU' 

s Methought, he bore him — ] i. e. he demeaned bimselil S(H 
in Measure for Measure: 

" How I may formally in person bear me -— .** MiaUtie. 

C Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be his son."] The old quarto reaib 
— pride, which is right, for ambition, i. e. We need not aim it 
any higher glory than this. Warburton. 

I believe prize \s t.^^e T\g\v\. ^o\;^. '^\0w«^% ^^toa va^ thoogfa 
we have missed tbe pnzt ?ot vj\v\t\v>Nt ^«vs!|^\^ Ni^>um^ V^« 
honotir left that may coutetix. us . ^oKtwodv. 
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See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the gioiious sun 1^ 

* How well resembles it the prime of youth, 

• Trimm'd like u younker, prancinj^ to his love ! 
JEdw, Dazzle mine eyes, or do 1 see three suns ?• 
Hich. Three gioiious suns, each one a perfect sun 5 

Not separated with the racking clouds,® 

But sever'd in a pale clear-shining sky. 

See* see 1 they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 

Ai. it liiey vow'd £,ume league invioiablc : 

Nov ^:\i the\ but one lamp, one iighi, one sun. 

In tins J«c ncaven iij^u^es some event. 

• J^d'tu, 'Tis wondrous strange, the like yet never 

heard of. 
I think, it cites us, brother, to the field ; 
That we, the sons of brave Plantageiiet, 
« Each one already blazing by our meeds,^ 

Prize, if it be the true reading, I believe, here means privilege- 
So, ill the former Act : 

" It IS w Sir* H prize to take all 'vantages?** Malone. 

7 And takes her farewel of the glorious sun /] Aurora takes for a 
time her farewel of the sun, wlien she dismisses him to bis diur- 
nal course. Johnson 

• — do 1 see three suns ?] This circvmstance is mentioned 
both by Hall ami Holinshed: «* — at which tyme the sun (as 
some write) appeared to the earle of March like three sunnes, and 
Bodainely joyned altug-irlier in one, nppon uliiche sight hee tooke 
such courage, that he fiercely sei<ing on his enemyes put them 
to flight; and for this cause menne yniagined that he gave the 
sun in his full brvghtne8.-.c for his badge or cognisance.** These 
are the words of' Holinshed. Malone. 

• — - the racking" cloudsyli \. e. tlie clouds in rapid, tumultuary 
motion. So, in IVie Haigne oj King EMard 111, 1596: 

*' — ^— like inconsiant clouds 
** That, rack\i upon the carriage of the winds, 
"Encrease" &c. Steevens. 
Again, in our auUior*H 32d Sonnet: 

** Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

** With ufyly rack on his celestial face." Af alone. 

1 " ' blazing by our meeds,] lUustrioiis and shining by the ar- 
«norial ensigns granted us as meeds of our great exploits. Meed 
likewise is Merit It migiit be plausibly read: 
— — blazing bv our deeds ^jhtiton. 
Johnson's first t:\planiithn of this passage \% QOl n^l. Mec^ 
Jbei'<e means merit. 
So, in the tbunh Act, the King aaya: . 
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Should, notwithstanding) join our lights together, 
( And o\x;r-shine the earth, as tliis the world. 
' Whute'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair shining suns. 

• Rich. Nay, bear three daughters ;— ^y your leave I 

speak it, 

* You love the breeder better than the male. 

Enter a Messenger. 

< But what art thou, whose heavy looks foretel 

< Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? 

Mess, Ah, one that was a woful looker on| 
When as the noble duke of York was slain, 

* Your princely father, and my loving lord. 

< Kdv), (), speak no more 1* for I have heard too much.^ 

< Bic/i, Say how he died, for I will hear it all. 

* Mtfts, Environed he was with many foes ;* 



** My meed hotli got me fame.** 
And in Thnon of Athens the word is used in the same sense : 
" — — No vieed but he repays 
" Sevenfold abo\e itself** M. Mcuon. 

8 O, 9j^ak no nvtre.'^ The generous tenderness of Edward, ud 
savage fortitude of Richard, are well distin^iishcd by their dif- 
ferent reception of their father's death, yohmon. 

3 f or I have hear'i too much ■ ] So, the folio. The quartos thtis : 

" for 1 can hear no more. 

" J^ich. Tell on thv tale," &c. Steeven*. 

* Environed he ivas viith manvfoe*;] Thus, in the old play: 
** O, one that was a vocful looker on, 
** When Rs the noble dtike of York was slain.*- 
" \Vht.n as the noble diikc was put to flight, 
" And then pr rsiide b. CliHord and the queeiie« 
" And manv soliliers nioe, who all at once 
** L'-t dri\e at him, and forst the duke to yield; 
** And then thev set him on a monl-hiU there. 



** And crown'd the p^racious duke in high despight; 

«« Who then with tears began to wai^-hi» falL 

•* The nithlesse queenc perceiving he did weepe, 

** Gave him a handkerchief to wipe his eyes, 

** Dii)t in the blond of s^veete young Rutland, by 

** Rriug*!! Clit'brd slaine; .vho weeping tooke it up: 

" I'r.en through his brest the> thrust their bloudie SWOfdi^ 

'•■ Wl'M like a I'lwbe fell at the butcher's feate. 

" 1 hvjn ou the 9:u\ea i^? XoTV.e^.\\\^\ ft«W\^^Vi^%.d^ 

" And there \* Ao\\^ tercvANvw \\\e v^^ew\% w5iftKX3M\<fc 

" That ere min^ ey^&V>e\it\^.'^ Mulot*. 
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* And stood ag^ainst them, as the hope of Troy* 

* Against the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 

* But Hercules himself must yield to odds ; 

* And many strokes, though with a little axe, 

* Hew down and fell the hardest-timber'd oak. 
By many hands your father was subdu'd ; 
But only slaughtered by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen : 
Who crown' d the gracious duke, in high despite ; 
Laugh'd in his face ; and, when with grief he wept, 
The ruthless queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 
A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain : 
And, after many scorns, many foul taunts, 
They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They set the same ; and there it doth remain, 
The saddest spectacle that e'er I view'd. 

£dw. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon ; 

* Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay ! — 

* O Clifford, boist'rous Clifford, thou hast slain 

* The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 

* And treacherously hast thou vanquish'd him, 

* For, hand to hand, he would have vanquish'd thee ! — 
Now my soul's palace is become a prison : 

* Ah, would she break from hence ! that this my body 
« Might in the ground be closed up in f est : 

* For never henceforth shall I joy again, 
^ Never, O never, shall I see more joy. 

< Rich. I cannot weep ; for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace -burning heart: 

* Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden ; 

* For self-same wind, that I should speak withal, 

* Is kindling coals, that fire all my breast, 

* And bum me up with flames,* that tears would quench. 

* To weep, is to make less the depth of grief:'' 

« — the hope of Troy — ] Hector. Malone. 

^ Andimrn me upvaithfiamei, &c ] So, in King yohn.' 

** France, I am burn'd up with consuming wrath," &g. 

Steevens* 
t To weep, 8cc.] Here, in the original play, instead of these 
two lines, we have— 

•* I cannot joy, till this white rose be dy'd 

"Even in the heart-bloud of the house of l»«ncASX.^t .^ 

Vol, X. E e 
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* TearS) then, for babes; blows, and revenge, for me I— 
< Richard, I bear thy name, I '11 venge thy death, 

* Or die reno^vned by attempting it. 

Edw. His name that valiant duke hath left with thee; 

* His dukedom and his chair with me is left.* 

Rich, Nay, if thou be that piincely eagle's bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun:* 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom say; 
Either that is thine, or else thou wert not his. 

March, Enter Warwick and Montague, vnthForcu^ 

War. How now, fair lords? What fare? what ncwB 
abroad ? 

* Rich. Great lord of Warwick, if wc should recount 
Our baleful news, and, at each word's deliverance, 
Stab poniards in our flesh, till all were told. 
The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 

valiant lord, the duke of York is slain. 

Kdnv. O Warwick ! Warwick ! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his soul's redemption. 
Is by the stern lord Cliiford done to death. 

War. Ten days ago I drown'd these news in tears: 
And now, to add more nieusure to your woes, 

1 come to tell you things since then bcfairn. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave father breath'd his latest g^sp, 
Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run, 
Were brought me of your loss, and his depart. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 

8 His dukedom and his chair with rtie is left.'\ So, the folio. The 
quurt.) liuis: 

*• His chair, and dukedom, that remains for me.** Steevtfii. 

9 Shmv thv descent hv gazing ^gaintt the *«».•] So^ in Spenser^ 
Hyvin if Heavenly Beauty: 

•' like the native brood of eagle's kind, 

*' On tliat briprhi sun of jjlorv fix tfiine eyes.** 
Again, \x\ Solyinan and Perseda, 1599: 

" As air-bred eaj^les, if they once perceive 

«* That any of their brood but close their sight, 

*< Wlien liiey should ^aze against the glorious sun; 

** They straitway seize upon him with their talons, 

" That on the earth it may untimely die, 

•* For looking bvvV «kaksiw at heaven's briglit eye.'* Steevau- 

1 E'lter Warvjich ^o.?^ T\vv& XRfe«^A!Ol^^^ ^N. ^^Xiv^xM^-Vnctflli. 
TF. Wyrcester, p. 4^4. ftitson. 
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Muster'd my soldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 

And very well appointed, as I thought,* 

MarchM towards Saint Albun's to intercept the queen, 

Bearing tlie king in my behalf along : 

For by my scouts I was advertised. 

That she was coming with a full intent 

To da^h our late decree in parliament, 

* Touching king Henry's oath, and your succession. 
Short tale to make, — we at Saint Alban's met. 
Our battles join'd, and both sides fiercely fought: 
But, whether 'twas the coldness of the king, 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen. 
That robb'd my soldiers of their hated spleen ; 

Or whether 'twas report of her success ; 

Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 

* Who thunders to his captives 3— blood and death? 
I cannot judge : but, to conclude with truth, 
Their weapons like to lightning came and went; 
Our soldiers' — like the night-owl's lazy flight,* 

* Or like a lazy thrasher with a flail.* — 

Fell gently down, as if they struck their friends. 
I cheer'd them up with justice of our cause, 
^With promise of high pay, and great rewards: 
But all in vain ; they had no heart to fight. 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day. 
So that we fled ; the king, unto the queen ; 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myself, 
In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you ; 
For in the marches here, we heard, you were. 
Making another head to fight again. 

* And very luell &C.") This necessary line I have restored fi-om 
the old quartos. Steevens. 

3 — to his captives — ] So, the folio. The old play reads— 
eaptaines. Malone. 

^ •"—•^ like the night-fmrs lazy flight,'] This imag-e is not very 
congruous to the subject, nor Has it necessary to the comparison, 
which is happily enough completed by the thras'oer. ^hmon 

Dr. Johnson objects to this comparison as in«"ongruous to the 
subject; but 1 think, unjustly. Warwick compares the languid 
blows of his soldiers, to the lazy strokes which the wings of the 
owl give to the air in its flight, which is remarkably slow. 

M. Ma$on. 

^ Or Hie a lazy thraaher — ] The old play mote e\e^wv>\^ xt^'^^ 
—Or Ukc An idle tbrusher, &c. MaUnc^ 
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* Eclic.^ Where is the duke of Norfolk) gentle War; 
wick ? 
And when came George from Burgundy to England? 

< ll'ar. Some six miles ofF the duke is with the sol- 
diers : 
\nd for your brother, — he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt, duchess of Burgundy, 
* With aid of soldiers to this needful war7 

Mich. 'Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick fled: 
Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit, 
But ne'er, till now, his scandal of retire. 

War. Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost thou hear: 
For thou shalt know, this strong right hand of mine 
Call i)luck the diadem from fiiint Henry's head, 
And wriiij^tlic awful sceptre from his fist; 
Were he us ilinious and as bold in war, 

oiiA-. &.C.] Tin- exact uj^cs of the Duke of York's cluldreQ, 
introdiiccil in tlic pi't'sent ])l:iy, will l>cst prove how far our au- 
thoi' lu'is, either iiKc-niioiialiy ov ethcrwifle, deviated, in this par- 
ticular, from liistoricul truth. 

K v.! ward. Kail of March, afterwards Duke of York, and King- 
of En{(laiul, his sicoud sou, was born at Ruiicn, on Monday the 
'27\.\i or 2dl)i of April, 1442; Edmund, Earl of Rutland, his 
third son, ul the same ]>lacc, on Monday the 17th of May, 1443; 
Goorj^c of York, afterwards Duke of Clarence, his #ijcf/i son, in 
Dublin, on Tucbday tlie 21.st of October, 1449; and Richard o£ 
York, afterwards Duke of Glostor, and Kingf of Enf^land, his 
f'f^ht.'i son, at Fothcrinjjay, on Monday the 2d of Octo^r, 1452; 
Henry, ihvjirst son horn in 1441, William, Xhefourtht in 1447, 
John, the jffth, in 1448, and Thomas, the seventh, in 1451, died 
young. He had likewise four daughters. The battle of Wake- 
iield was fought tlie 29th of December, 1460, when Edward, of 
course, was in his nineteenth year, Rutland in his eighteenth^ 
George in his tv.^(fth, and Richard in his ninth. JRittoH. 

7 Edw. when came George from Burgundy to England? 

War. — — he w as lately sent 
From your kind aunt, duchess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful vjar."] This circumstance is 
not warranted by history. Clarence and Gioster (as they were af- 
terwards created) were sent into Flanders imm^iately after the 
battle of Wakefield, and did not return until their brother Ed- 
ward got possession of the crown. Besides, Clarence was not 
now more than twelve vears old. 

Isabel, Duchess of Burgundy, whom Shakspeare calls the 
Duke*s aunt, was daughter of John I, King of Portugal, by Pfai- 
Jippa of Lancaster, e\dea\. dnw^Vct <j!1 ^^Asa ^ Gweot. They 
were, therefore, nomote^3tt«iv^x^«iW»\svm, RUmm. 
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As he is fam'd for mildness, peace, and prayer. 

Rich. I know it well) lord Warwick: blame me not; 
*Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me speak. 
But, in this troublous time, what 's to be done I 
Shfidl we go throw away our coats of steel, 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numb*ring our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 
Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? 
If for the last, say— Ay, and to it, lords. 

War, Why, therefore Warwick came to seek you out ; 
And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting queen, 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland,' 
And, of their feather, many more proud birds. 
Have wrought the easy-melting king, like wax.® 
He swore consent to your succession, 
His oath enrolled in the parliament ; 
And now to London all the crew are gone. 
To frustrate both his oath, and what beside 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 

* Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong:^ 
Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myself, 

With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 
Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure, 
< Will but amount to five and twenty thousand, 
Why, Via I to London will we march amain ; 
And once again bestride our foaming steeds, 

* And once again cry — Charge upon our foes ! 
But never once again turn back, and fly. 

* — haught Northumberland,'] So, Graflon, in his Gironicle 
says, p. 417: " — the lord Henry Percy, whom the Scottes 
for his haut and valiant courage called sir Henry Hotspurre.'* 

Percy, 
The word is common to many writers. So, in Marlowe's King 
Edward JI, 1598: 

" This haught resolve becomes your majesty.'* Steeveru, 

^ ^—^the eaiy-melting'king, like wax.] So ag^n, in this play, of 
the Lady Grey.' 

** As red as fire ; nay, then her wax must mek." yohnunn 

1— —t> thirty f^wf am/ limm^:] Thus t!befioi&». TVift <yjiMMLJfg 
reads^ * ^W 

« Tbeir power, I guem them fMe l\lcm•»A^^*aw*?'*^ i»S 
A Uith lower tbe mune piece hai~-etffAt omi/ortj t to s w 
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Rich, Ay, now, methinks, I hear g^at Warwick speak : 
Ne'er may he live to see a sunshine day, 

* That cries— Retire, if Warwick bid him stay. 

Edw. Lord Warwick, on thy shoulder will I lean; 
« And when thou fail'st, (as God forbid the hour!) 
Must Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 

War, No longer earl of March, but duke of York; 
' The next degree is, England's royal throne : 
For king of England shalt thou be pi*oclaim'd 
In every borough as we pass along ; 
And he, that throws not up his cap for joy, 
< Shall for the fault make foi*fcit of his head. 
King Edward, — valiant Richard, — Montagues- 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 

* But sound the trumpets, and about our task. 

* Rich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard as stce^ 

* (As thou hast shown it flinty by thy deeds) 

* I come to pierce itr— or to give thee mine- 

^ Fsdiv, Then strike up, drums;— God, and Saint 
George, for us ! 

Enter a Messenger. 
JVar. How now ? what news ? 

Mess, The duke of Norfolk sends you word by me, 
The queen is coming with a puissant host ; 
And craves your company for speedy counsel. 
« War. Why then it sorts,* brave warriors : Let *8 
away. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Before York. 

Enter King Henry, Queen Margaret, the Prince of 
Wales, Clifford, and Northumberland, vdth 
Forc€9. 

Q. Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of 
York. 
Yonder 's the head of that arch-enemy, 
That sought to be encompass'd with your crown : 
' Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord ? 

3 fF/iy then it aort*^ WY\y \\ien.\Vxvti<^ «x^ «&>3cie^ %Vb!(M]d be. 

So, in Greene's Cord of Fan^, \^^' ** """^^^S ^-^ 
to such happy »ucce» a* ^ixau li^r^^ a«iM«2fc. %«, Sii ^- 
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« K, Hen* Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear their 
wreck ; — 
To see this sight, it irks my very soulv— 
Withhold revenge, dear God ! 'tis not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 

Ctf/I My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity, must be laid aside. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Whose hand is that, the forest bear doth lick ? 
Not his, that spoils her young before her face. 
Who 'scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting? 
Not he, that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on ; 
* And doves will peck, in safeguard' of their brood. 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 
Thou smiling, while he knit his angry brows : 
He, but a duke, would have his son a king^ 
And raise his issue, like a lo^dng sire ; 
Thou, being a king, bless'd with a goodly son^ 
Didst yield consent to disinherit him, 

< Which argued thee a most unloving father.* 
Unreasonable creatures feed their young : 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones. 

Who hath not seen them (even with those wings 

< Which sometime they have us'd with fearful flight} 
Make war with him that climb'd unto their nest. 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? 
For shame, my liege, make them your precedent ! 
Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 

Should lose his birthright by his father's fault ; 
And long hereafter say unto his child, — 
What my great-grandfather and grandsire gotj 
My careleaa father fondly* gave aivay ? 
Ah, what a shame were this ! Look on the boy ; 

3 in safeguard -^"l Thus the folio. The quartos read in 

rescue. Steepens. 

4 unloving f other. "] The quartos read unnaturaf /otKer. 



-^fondfy —J i. e. foolishly. So, in King RtcKord II : 
"— sorrow snd grief of heart 
"Afalres him v^vSLfcmdSly «-.** Stee^DCiw. 
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And let his manly face, vhich promiseth ' 
Successful fortune, steel thy melting hearty 
To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 
K, Hen, Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator. 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. 

< But, Cliiford, tell me, didst thou never hear^-— 
That things ill got had ever bad success ?* 

And happy always was it for that son, 
Whose father^ for his hoarding went to hell ? 
I '11 leave my son my virtuous deeds behind ; 
And 'would, my father had left me no more ! 
For all the rest is held at such a rate> 

< As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep, 

< Than in possession any jot of pleasure.^ 

Ah, cousin York ! 'would thy best friends did knowj 

* How it doth grieve me that thy head is here ! 

< Q, Mar, My lord, cheer up your spirits ; our foes 
are nigh, 

* And this soft courage makes your followers faint. 

< You promis'd knighthood to our forward son ; 

* Unsheath your sword, and dub him presently ^*- 
Edward, kneel down. 

K, Hen, Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight ; 
And learn this lesson, — Draw thy sword in right. 

Prince, My gracious father, by your kingly leavq, 
I '11 draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel use it to the death. 

Clif, Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Muter a Messenger. 
Mess, Royal conimanders, be in readiness : 
^ For, with a band of thirty thousand^ meni 

* ■ didst thou never hear,-^ 
That things Hi got had ever bad success? &c.l The prorerii 
quoted by his majesty on this occaskm, seems to militate directly 
against his own argument, and showf that things ill got might 
have good success. M. Mason, 

7 Whose father &c.] Alluding to a common |m>verb : 
" Happy the child whose father went to the devil.** 

yokntuik 
9 Than in possession any jot of pleasure."} Thus the folio. The 
quarto thus ; 

** Than may the pxcaep^ "^xcifex. c.o\wv\«rji^^?* S.uie«eM. 

9 thirty thouscmd — "^ TV^ «V>^«f^» ^^^ M*3 tWfcWBBd. 
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Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York ; 
And, in the towns as they do march along) 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him : 

* Darraign* your battle, for they are at hand. 

Clif, I would, your highness would depart the field ; 
The queen^ hath best success when you are absent. 

Q. Mar^ Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our for* 
tune. 

K, Hen, Why, that *s my fortune too ; therefore I 'fl 
stay. 

North, Be it with resolution then to fight. 

Prince, My royal father, cheer these noble lords. 
And hearten those that fight in your defence : / 

Unsheath your sword, good father ; cry, Saint George ! 

March, Enter Edward, George, Richard, War- 
wick, Norfolk, Montague, and Soldiers, 

< £dw. Now, perjur'd Henry ! wilt thou kneel for 
grace, 
« And set thy diadem upon my head ; 

* Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 

Q, Mar, Go rate thy minions, proud insulting boy ! 

* Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 

* Before thy sovereign, and thy lawful king ? 

1 Darraign — ] That is, Hange your host, put your host in or- 
der, yohmon. 

Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenser, use this word. 

Thus also, in Guy Earl of Warwick, a Tragical ffistory, 1661: 
** Darraign our battles, and begin the fight.'* 
The quartos read — Prepare your battles , &c. Steevent, 

' Ivsould^your highness voould depart the field; 
The queen &c.] This superstitious belief relative to the for- 
tunes of our unhappy prince, is yet more circumstantially intro- 
duced by Drayton in The Miseries of ^een Margaret: 
" Some think that Warwick had n(it lost the day, 
** But that the king into the field he brouglit; 
*• For with the worse that side went still away 
«* Which had king Ifenry with them when they fought: . 
** Upon his birth so sad a curse there lay, 
** As that he never prospered in aught. 
•* The queen wan two, among the loss of many, 
*• Her husband absent ; present, never any." Steeoen^. 
. So, Hall : " Happy was the queene in her two battayls, but ua^ 
fortunate was the kingj in al his enterpTtses\ for Ni\i«ti\sS» "gtj^^ 
was present, the victorie fleddc ever froift W»^^ ^^Wfc «ifih«t^F**P 
Henry VJ, foL C. Ma/one. ^. - A*; 
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* 

£dw, I am his king, and he should bow his knee ; 
I was adopted heir by his consent : 
Since when, his oath is broke ;' for, as I hear, 
You— that are king, though he do wear the crowns- 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 
< To blot out me, and put his own son in. 

< Clif. And reason too ; 

Who should succeed the father, but the son ? 

Etch, Are you there, butcher?— O, I cannot speak! 
* Clif. Ay, crook-back ; here I stand, to answer the^ 
' Or any he the proudest of thy sort. 

NicA, 'Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was it 

not? 
Cti/, Ay, and old York, and yet not satisfy*d. 
Jiich. For God's sake, lords, give signal to the fight. 
fVar. What say'st thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 

crown ? 

< Q. Mar. Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick? 

dare you speak ? 
When you and I met at Saint Alban's last, 
Your legs did better service than your handa.^ 

^ laTJi hit kingt and he thould bov) hit knee; 
I vjat adopted heir by hit content : 

Since Huhen, hit oath it broke f\ Edward's argument is found- 
ed on the following article in the compact entered >nto by Henry 
and tJie Duke of York, which the author found in Hull's Croni- 
de, but which I believe made no part of that agreement: '* Pro* 
vided alwaye, that if the king did closely or apertly studye or go 
about to breake or alter this agreement, or to compass or imaguie 
the death or dcsiruction of the savde Duke or his bloud, then he 
'® /''''fit fhe croKvtie, and the Duke of Yorke to tak^ it." If this 
had been one of the ai*ticles of the compact, the Duke having 
been killed at Wakefield, his eldest son would have now a title 
to tlie crown Malone. 

Since ivhtn, &c.] Tl)e quartos give the remainder of this 
speech to Clarence, and read : 

To blot our brother out, &c. Steevent. 

Here is another variation of the sanf^e kind with those which 
have been noticed in the preceding play, which could not have 
arisen from a transcriber or printer. — Though Shakspeare gave 
the whole of tliis speech to £d>vard by substituting me for brother, 
the same division which is found in the quarto, is inadvertently 
retained in the folio. Malone. 

* Tour legt did better service than your handt.'] An allusion to the 
jwt)verb, " One pair of heeVs \s ^otvX^VwQ^wx ^ V«Ma»" 
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War, Then *twas my turn to fly, and now *tis thine. 
Clif, You said so much before, and yet you fled. 
War. 'Twas not your valour, Cliflbrd, drove me thence. 

< JSTorth. No, nor your manhood, that durst make you 

stay. 

Rich, Northumberland, I hold thee reverently ;— . 
Break off the parley ; for scarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big-swoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 

CUf. I slew thy father : Call'st thou him a child ? 

Rich. Ay, like a dastard, and a treacherous cowardi 
As thou didst kill our tender brother Rutland ; 
But, ere sun -set, I '11 make thee curse the deed. 

K, Hen, Have done with words, my lords, and heat 
me speak. 

Q. Mar, Defy them then, or else hold close thy lips. 

K, Hen, I pr'ythee, give no limits to my tongue ; 
I am a king, and privileged to speak. 

Clif, My liege, the wound, that bred this meeting here, 
Cannot be cur'd by words ; therefore be still. 

Rich, Then, executioner, unsheath thy sword : 
By him that made us all, I am resolvM,* 
* That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 

* £dw. Say, Henry, shall I htvve my lijijht, or no ? 
A thousand men have broke their fasts to-day. 
That ne*er shall dine, unless thou yield the crown. 

War, If thou deny, their blood upon thy head ; 
For York in justice puts his armour on. 

< Prince, If that be right, which Warwick says is right, 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 

Rich, Whoever got thee,^ there thy mother stands ; 
For, well I wot, thou hast thy mother's tongue. 

Q, Mar. But thou art neither like thy sire, nor dam ; 
But like a foul misshapen stigmatick,^ 



5 — / am resolved,'] It is my firm persuasion ; I am no longer 
in doubt yohnson. 

« Rich. Whoever got thee, &c.] In the folio this speech is er- 
ronc.oiislv assigned to Warwick. The answer shous that it be- 
longs to Richard, to whom it is attributed in the old play. 

MaUme, 

7 'msshapen sti^matick,] *• A <tt^maHc»^ »».>'«k '^.'^vi&fJUK 

ia bis jEfi^/i^A £x/}oiitor, 1616, «is a QOton<oa»Vft^4ltVifV«%'«\ad^ 
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Mark'd by the destinies to be avoided, 

< As venom toads, or lizards' dreadful stings.* 

Hich, Iron of Naples, hid with Epglish giit,^ 
Whose father bears the title of a king, 
(As if a channel should be call'd tlie sea») 

* Sham'st thou not, knowing whence thou art extraugh|y 

• To let thy tongue detect* thy base-bom heart ? 



bath been burnt with a hot iron, or beareth other marks about 
/ bim as a token of his punishment** 

The word is likewise used in Drayton's Epistle from ^ Mar* 
garet to W. de la Poole : 

«* That foul, ill favoured, crook-back'd ttigmatieV 
Again, in Drayton's epistle from Kin^ yohn to Matildas 

" These for the crook'd, the hadt, the stigmatick.*' Steevenr. 

> — — lizard^ dreadful stings ] Thus the folio. The ^uartoi 
have this variation : 

-«— or lizards* fainting looks. 
This is the secimd time that Shakspeare has armed the lizard 
(which in reality has no such defence) with a sting; but great 
powers seem to have been imputed to its looks. So» No€ih*s Floods 
by Drayton: 

" The lizard shuts up his sharp-sighted eyeSf 
** Amongst the serpejits, and there sadly lies." Steevens- 
Shakspeare is here answerable for the introduction of the 
lizard's stin^; but in a preceding passage, p. 208, n. 1, the author 
of the old play has fallen into the same mistake. Mahne* 

* ' S^^**] ^''' *8 * superficial covering of gold. 
So, in King Henry V: 

" Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd." Steevem. 

1 (As if a channel should be call'd the sea)"] A channel, in our 
author's time, signified what we now call a kennel. So, in Stowe'i 
Chronicle, quarto, 1605, p. 1148: •* — such a storme of raine hap- 
pened at London, us the like of long time could not be remem- 
bered; where-through, the channels of the citie suddenly rismg,* 
&c. Again, in King Henry IV, P. II: " — quoit him into the 
channel " Malone. 

Kennel is still pronounced channel in the North. So, in Mar- 
lowe's Edviard II: 

" Throw off" his golden mitre rend his stole, 
** And in the channel christen him anew.'* 
Again, 

" Here 's channel water, as our charge is given.** 
Agam, 

" To which the channels of the castle run." Ititton. 
8 To let thy tongue detect — ] To show thy meanness of birth by 
the indeceiic> of \anguai^em\\i\{Vv\cVi\^<c)>iTi^<&«tat my defor- 
mity, yghruon. ^ 
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Edw. A wisp of straw 3 were worth a thousand crowns, 
To make this shameless callet know herself.'*— 

To let thy tongue detect thy base-born heart?'] So, the folio. The 
quartos : 

" To parly thus with England's lawful heirs." Steevens, 

3 A Hsisp of Strom — ] I suppose, for an instrument of correction 
that might disgrace, but not hurt her. Johnson, 

I believe that a v;isp signified some instrument of correction 
used in the time of Shakspeare. The following instance seems 
to favour the supposition. See A Woman never veoced, a comedy, 
by Rowley, 1632: 

** Nay, worse ; I '11 stain thy niff; nay, worse than that, 
" I '11 do thus — iHoUs up a iu«jrj&. 

** — — dost loisp me thou tatterdemallion ?" 
Again, in Marston's Dutch Courtezan, 1604: 

« Thou little more than a dwarf, and something less than a wo- 
man! 

" Cris. A viispe ! a luispe / a nuispe ! 
Barrett, in his Alvearie or ^adrupie Dictionary, 1580, inter- 
prets the word ivispe by peniculus or <rTovyc?, which signify any 
thing to wipe or cleanse with; a cook's linen apron, &c. Pewter 
is still scoured by a viispe of stra^, or hay. Perhaps Edward 
means one of these ii)isps, as the denotement of a menial ser- 
vant. Barrett adds, that, like a vsase, it signifies " a wreath to 
be laied under the vessel that is borne upon the head, as women 
use." If this be its true sense, the Prince may think that such 
a vsisp would better become the head of Margaret, than a croivn. 
It appears, however, from the following passage in Thomas 
Drant's translation of the seventh satire of Horace, 1567, that 
a v)ispe was the punishment of a scold : 

** So perfyte and exacte a scoulde that women migte geve place 
** Whose tatling tongues had won a Kuispe,** &c. Steevens. 
See also, Nashe's Apology of Pierce Pennilesse, 1593: "Why, 
thou errant butter-whore, thou cotquean and scrattop of scolds, 
wilt thou never leave afflicting a dead carcasse ? continually read 
the rhetorick lecture of Ramme-AUey ? a vjispe, a luispe, you 
kitchen-stufFe wrangler." Again, in A Dialogue between yohn and 
yone, striving viho shall vicar the Breeches, — Pleasures of 
Poetry, bl. 1. no date: 

" Good gentle Jone, with-holde tliy hands, 

" This once let me entreat thee, 
** And make me promise, never more 
** That thou shalt mind to beat me ; 
** For feare thou iveare the vsispe, good wife, 
" And make our neighbours ride — ." Maloiie. 

* To make this shameless callet know herself] Shakspeare uses 
the word callet likewise in The IVinter's Tale, Act II, sc. iii : 
« A callat 

" Of bomdleas tongue y who lale Via.\ii^e«A.>MW YsmsCo^A, 
"And now baits me.'* 
VOL. X. F f 
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* Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou^ 

* Although thy husband may be. Menelaus;* 

* And ne'er was Agamemnon's brother wrong*d 

* By that false woman, as this king by thee. 
' His father revell'd in the heart of France, 

And tam'd the lung, and made the Dauphin stoop ; 
And, had he match'd according to his state, 
He might have kept that glory to this day : 
But, when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And gmc'd thy poor sir« with his bridal day; 

* Even then that sunshine brcw'd a shower for him, 

* That wash'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd sedition on his crown at home.- 

* For what hath brouch'd this tumult,^ but thy pride? 
Hadst thou been meek, our title still had slept ; 
And we, in pity of the gentle king. 

Had slipp'd our claim until another age. 

< Geo, But, when we saw our sunshine made thy spring, 
' And that thy summer bred us no increase,^ 
We set the axe to thy usurping root : 
And though the edge hath something hit ourselves, 
^ Yet, know thou, since we have begun to strike, 

* We 'II never leave, till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 

Edw. And, in this resolution, I defy thee ; 
Not willing any longer conference, 



Callett a lewd woman, a drab, perhaps so called from the French 
calote, wliicii was a sort of head-dress woiii by country girls. See 
Glossary to Urry's Chaticer. Grey. 

* Menelaus;'] i. e. a cuckold. So, in Troilus and Cressida, Ther- 
sites, speaking of Menelaus^ calls him •* — the goodly transfor- 
mation of Jupiter there, — the primitive statue md oblique memo- 
rial of cuckolds.** Stecvens. 

6 hath broach\! this tunwlt,'] The quarto reads, "hath 

mosoVthis," Ijfc Stcevens. 

7 — — v:e sa<v) our sunshine made thy spring, 
And that thy sufnmer bred us no increase,'] When we saw that 
by fivoiiring thee we made thee gfrow in fortune, but that we re- 
ceived no advantage from thy foitune flourishing by our favoiir» 
we then resolved to destroy thee, and determmed to try some 
•other means, though our first efforts have failed. Johnson* 
The quartos rtacV. 

** But wbev\ we saw owt ?A\TWKvet XiTwvs^N.'Ooftfc ^if^vw^ 

'* And that l^ie \\a.tves\.\itQM^\. \ia wi\3c«x^T«fe:* ^\«ewM« 
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Since thou deny'st the gentle king to speak. — 
Sound trumpets ! — let our bloody colours wave I — 
And either victory, or else a grave. 

Q. Mar. Stay, Edward. 

£div. No, wrangling woman ; we '11 no longer stay : 
These words will cost ten thousand lives to-day. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

*i Field of Battle^ between Towton and Saxton in 

Yorkshire. 

Marums: Excursions, Enter Warwick. 

' War, Forspent with toil,^ as runners with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe : 

8 A Field of Battle &c.] We should read near Towton. Shak- 
speare has here, perhaps, intentionally thrown three different ac- 
tions into one. The Lord Fitzwater, being stationed by King^ 
£dward, to defend the pass of Ferrybridge, was assaulted by 
the Lord Clifibrd, and immediately slain, ** and with hym" says 
Hall ** the bastard of Salisbury, brother to the earl of Warwycke, 
a valeaunt yong gentleman, and of great aiidacitie. When the 
earl of Warwycke," adds he, " was informed of this feate, he 
lyke a man desperated, nioimtcd on his hackeney, and came 
blowing to kyrtg Edwarde, saiyng : Syr, I praye God have mercy 
of their soules, which in the beginning of your enterprize hath 
lost their lyfes, and because 1 se no succors of the world, I re- 
mit the vengeaunce and punishment to God our creator and Re- 
deemer; and with that lighted doune, and slewe his horse with 
his swourde, saiyng: let them flye that wyl, for surely I wil tarye 
with him that wil tarve with me, and kissed the crosse of his 
8woui*de." Clifford, in his retreat, was beset with a party of York- 
ists, when, "eyther," says the historian, "for heat or payne, 
putting off his gorget, sodainly with an arrowe (as some say) 
without an hedde [he] was striken into the throte, and inconti- 
nent rendered his spirite, and the erle of Westmerlandes brother, 
and almost all his company were thare slayn, at a place called 
Dinting-dale, notfarr fro Towton." In the afternoon of the next 
day (Palm Sunday eve 1461) on a plain field between Towton 
and Saxton, joined the main battles which continued engaged 
that night, and the greater part of the following day : upwards 
of 30,000 men, all English (including many of the nobility and . 
the flower of the gentry, especially of the northern parts) beings 
slain on both sides. This battle, says Carte, *• decVd&d Xfefc^^^i^. 
of the house of Lancaster, overturning \n ofne d»f ti».>aflwag r^ytoifc" : 
strengthened by sixty-iwo vears contmuanice^ tlA fawWWif^ 
Edward on the throng of England.*' Riuan. - " * 
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For strokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid^ 

Have robb'd my strong-knit sinews of their strength^ 

' And, spite of spite,* needs must I rest awhile. 

Kntcr Edward, rvnning, 
Kdw, Smile, gentle heaven!* or strike> ungentle 
death 1 
^ I'or this vvorld fiowns, and Edward*s sun is clouded. 
IVur. How now, my lord? what hap? what hope of 
good ? 

Enter George. 

* (ieo. Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair;^ 

* Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us: 

* What counsel give you? whither shall we fly? 

' Ii(hv. lioutless is flight, they follow us with wings; 

* And weak we arc, and cannot shun pursuit. 

Enter Richard. 

* JUc/i. Ah, Warwick, whv hast thou witlidrawn thy- 

self? 

* Thv brothel's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk,* 



A:i ui:tiii t.^L: co\>\ oC King Edward's account of thU battle, 
:(»l^<.ilic'L- wiiii a list of the noblemen and knights who were sUin 
in ii, may be seen in Sir John Fenn's Collection of the Patton 
Lcltcr^t Vol. I, p. 216, &c. Henley, 

Fursper.t with toil,'] Thus the folio. The quartos read *^Sore 

spent/* isfc. Steepens. 

^ .i/;i/ spite of spite,] So, in Kingyohn.' 

•* And, spite of spite, alone holds up the day." Steeveng. 

2 SiiiHet gentle heaven /] Thus the folio. Instead of these lines, 
the quartos pjive the following: 

" Smile, gentle heavens, or strike, ungentle death, 

** Tliat wc may die unless we gain the day ! 

'* Wliat fatal star malignant frowns from heaven 

" Upon the harmless line of York's true house !»* SteevePit. 

* Our hap is loss, &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos thus : 
" Come, brother, come, let 's to the field ag^, 
** For yet there 's hope enough to win the day: 
" Then let us back to cheer our fainting troops^ 
" Lest they retire now we have left the field. 
*< War. How now, my lords ? what hap ? what hope of 
good ?" Steevens. 
Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair;] Milton seems ta 
hkvo copied this Vme : 

«—..—.... Thxis Tepu[VB?<i, our JvnalVo^ 
•« Is flat despair .** Malonc . 
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* Broach'cl with the steely point of ClifFord's lance : 
< And, in the very pangs of death, he cry'd, — 

4 Thy brother^ s blood the thirsty earth hath drunk^'^ This passage, 
from the variation of the copies, gave me no little perplexity. 
The old quarto applies this description to the death of Salisbury, 
"Warwick's father. But this was a notorious deviation from the 
truth of history. For the Earl of Salisburv, in the battle at 
Wakefield, wherein Richard Duke of York lost his life, was 
taken prisoner, beheaded at Pomfret, and his head, together 
with the Duke of York's, fixed over York gates. Then the only 
brother of Warwick, introduced in this play, is the Marquess of 
Montacute (or Montague, as he is called by our author) : but he 
does not die till ten years after, in the battle at Bamet; where 
Warwick likewise was killed. The truth is, the brother here 
mentioned is no person in the drama, and his death is only an ac- 
cidental piece of history. Consulting the Chronicles, upon this 
action at Ferrybridge, I find him to have been a natural son of 
Salisbury, (in that respect a brother to Warwick) and esteemed 
a valiant young gentleman. Theobald- 

Thy brother's blood &c.] Instead of this speech, which is print- 
ed, I'ke almost all the rest of the play, from the folio, the quar- 
tos give the following : 

** Thy noble father in the thickest throngs 
** Cried still for Warwick, his thrice valiant son; 
" Until with thousand swords he was beset, 
** And many wounds made in his aged breast. 
** And, as he tottering sat upon his steed, 
** He waft his hand to me, and cried aloud, . 
** Richard, commend me to my valiant son: 
" And still he cried, Warwick, revenge my death ! 
** And with these words he tumbled oft* his horse ; 
** And so tlie noble Salishury gave up the ghost." Stecvens. 
It is here only necessary to refer to former notes on similar va- 
riations; See p. 292, n. 8; and the notes there referred to. 

Thy brothei'*s blood the thirsty earth hath drunk^"] In this line of 
which there is no trace in the original play, Shakspeare had pro- 
bably the sacred writings in his tlioughts : " And now art thou 
cursed from the earth, which hath opened her inouth to receive 
thy brother's blood." Genesis, iv, 11. 

The old play (as Theobald has observed) applies this descrip- 
tion to the death of Salisbury, contrary to the truth of history, 
for that nobleman was taken prisoner at the battle of Wake». 
field, and afterwards beheaded M Pomfret. But both Hall and- 
Holinshed, in nearly the same words, relate the circumstance on 
which this speech, as exhibited in the folio* is founded; and from. . 
the latter otir author undoubtedly took it. •* The Lord Fitzwal- 
ter [who had been stationed to keep the pass of Ferrybridge] 
bearing the noise, [made by Lord CliflTord and a bod>j «S ^^\.- . 
horsemen, who uttAcked by surprize the part^ nXaXXows^ «V ^^^" . 
bridge,] soduinly rose out of his bedde, unA utvaitsv^i V^ "f- 

Ef2 



c 
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* Like to a dismal clangor heard from for, 

* IVarivick, rei'eu^r ! brother^ revenge my death/ 

* So underneath the belly of their steeds, 

* That stain 'd their fetlocks in his smoking bloody 

* The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 
« IVar, Then let the earth be drunken with our blood: 

I '11 kill my horse, because I will not fly.* 

* Why stand we like soft-hearted women herei 

* Wailing our losses, whiles the foe doth rage ; 

* And look upon," as if the tragedy 

* Were play*d in jest by counterfeiting actors ? 

* Here on my knee 1 vow to God above, 
' I '11 never pause again, never stand still, 

Till either death hath clos'd these eyes of mine, 
' Or fortune given me measure of reveng^. 

Jidw, O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine ; 
< And, in this vow, do chain my soul to thine. ^— 

* And, ere my knee rise from the earth's cold face, 

* I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee^ 
Thou setter up and pluckcr down of king^ ! 

' Beseeching thce,^ — if with thy will it stands, 

pollax in bis hande, thinking that it had bin a fraye amongst his 
men, came down to appease the same, but ere he knew what the 
matter ment, he was slaine, and with him the bastard of Salis- 
bury, brother to the erle of Warwick, a valiant young gentleman, 
and of great audacitie." Holinshed, p. 664. In this action at 
Ferrybridge, which happened on the 28th of March, 1461, the 
day before the great battle of Towton, Lord Clifford was killed. 
The author of Uiis play has' blended the two actions together. 

Malaie. 

* I'll nil my horse, &c.] So, in The Miseries of ^een Mar^a- 
ret, by Drayton : 

*' Resolv'd to win, or bid the world adieu : 

" Which spoke, the earl his sprightly courser slew.** 

Again, in Daniel's Ci'oil Wars, B. VIII, st. xiii. 

From Hall, Henry VI, p. 102. See p. 331, n. a Steetens. 

9 And look upon,] And are mere spectators. So, in The Win* 
ter's Tale, where I idly suspected some corruption in the text: 
*« And look on alike." Malone. 

7 Afid, in this voiu, do chain fny soul to thine,-^'] Thus the fbllo. 
The quarto as follows : 

" And in that vow now join my soul to fhee.** Steewnt. 

8 Beseeching thee,] That is, beseeching the divine power. Sbik- 
speare in newformm^ iVua si^tOcv TOa:^ ^eem^ at the first Tiewof 
it, to have made it obscuxe, >o^ ^CA\i^ViiAVsd^^asccBA^^^^ 
ter— « Thou seller w^,"** ^^« 
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< That to my foes this body must be prey,— 

< Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 

< And give sweet passage to my sinful soul !— 
^ N0W9 lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where-e'er it be, in heaven, or on earth. 

< Rich. Brother, give me thy hand ;— -and, gentle War- 

wick, 

* Let me embrace thee in my weary arms :— ^ 

< I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 

< That winter should cut off our spring-time so. 

< War. Away, away! Once more, sweet lords, farewel. 

< Geo, Yet let us all together to our troops, 

< And give them leave to fly that will not stay ; 
And call them pillars, that will stand to us ; 

* And, if we thrive, promise them such rewards 
^ As victors wear at the Olympian games : 

* This may plant courage in their quailing* breasts; 

* For yet is hope of life, and victory.— 

* Fore-slow no longer,* make we hence amain.^ 

[^Exeunt. 

What I have now observed is founded on a supposition that the 
words " Thou setter up" &c. are applied to Warwick, as they ap- 
pear to be in the old play. However, our author certainly intend- 
ed to deviate from it, and apply this description to the Deity ; 
and this is another strong confirmaiion of the observation already 
made relative to the variations between these pieces and the el- 
der dramas on which they were formed. In the old play the 
speech runs thus: 

" Lord Warwick, I do bend my knees with thine, 
** And in that vow now join my soul to thee, 
** Thou setter-up and puller-down of kings : — 
** Vouchsafe a gentle victory to us, 
•* Or let us die before we lose the day !" 
The last two lines are certainly here addressed to the Deity ; 
but the preceding line, notwithstanding the anachronism, seems 
to be addressed to Warwick. Malone. 

9 ^-^-^qwiiling — ] i. e. sinking into dejection. So, in Cymbe- 

line: 

** my false spirits 

*« ^ail to remember : — "' Steevens, 

1 Fore-slow no longer,] To fore-slov) is to be dilatory, to loiter. 

SteeKtent. 
3 .. ■ make we hence anuunJ] Instead of this and the two pre- 
ceding speeches, we have in the old play the following t 

« Geo. Then let us haste to chene the Mi«&!9AM:i?%tM^iK 
'^And csdl them piilen that wiU-ftUDd to lai^ 
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SCENE IV. 

The same. Another Part of the Field, 
£xcur8ion8. Enter Richard and Clifford. 

' Rich. Now, Clifford, I have singled thee alone ;* 

* Suppose, this arm is for the duke of York, 

* And this for Rutland ; both bound to revenge, 

* Wert thou cnviron'd with a brazen wall.** 

C/if. Now, Richard, I am with thee here alone : 
This is the hand, that stabb'd thy father York ; 
And this the hand that slew thy brother Rutland; 
And here 's the heart, that triumphs in their death, 
And cheers these hands, that slew thy sire and brother, 
To execute the like upon thyself j 
And so, have at thee. 

[They Jig ht, Warwick c72/<?r»; Clifford ^2>*. 

' Rich. Nay, Warwick.* single out some other chase; 

* For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. [JExeunt. 



** And highly promise to remunerate 

" Their trustie service in these dangerous warres. 

** Rich. Come, come away, and stand not to debate, 
«* For yet is hope of fortune good enough. 
** Brothers, give me your handes, and let us part, 
** And take our leaves untill we meete againe ; 
" Where ere it be, in heaven or in earth. 
** Now I that never wept, now melt in woe, 
«* To sec these dire mishaps continue so. 
" Warwick, farewell ." 

** War. Away, away; once more, sweet lords, farewell.** 

Malijne. 

3 Nov)y Cliffordy 1 have singled thee alone: &c.] Thus the folio. 
The quartos thus: 

'* Now, Clifford, for York and young Rutland's death, 
•♦ This tliirsty sword, that longs to drink thy blood, 
" Shall lop thy limbs, and slice thy cursed heart, 
«' For to revenge the murders thou hast made." Steenxnt, 

^ Wert thou environed with a brazen ^joll."] So, in the second 
Thebaid of Statius, v. 453 : 

nnn si te ferreus agger 



<( 



«* Ambiat, — ." Steevens. 



* Nay, Warvjick, &c.] We have had two very similar lines ia 
the preceding play, p. ^70-. 

** Hold, "Warwick, seeV \X\«e. owV ^cmv^ «3\\\^:^ ^'^•^x 

** For 1 my se\C iuv\s\. VimaA ^^vv^ ^^^"c xq ^^laj^?* iM^olcmt. 
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SCENE V. 

Another Part of the Field, 
Alarum, Enter King Henry. 

* K, Hen, This battlp fares like to the morning's war,* 

* When dying clouds contend with growing light; 

* What time the shepherd, blowing of his nailsi^ 

* Can neither call it perfect day, nor night. 

* Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 

* ForcM by the tide to combat with the wind ; 

* Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 

* Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind : 



6 This battle fares like to the inorning*s vjar, &c.] Instead of 
this interesting speech, the quartos exhibit only the following: 

" O gracious God of heaven, look down on us. 
And set some ends to these incessant griefs ! 
How like a mastless ship upon the seas, 
" This woful battle doth continue still, 
" Now leaning this way, now to tliat side driven, 
*• And none doth know to whom the day will fall. 
** Oh, would iny death might stay these c/w7* jars ! 
" Would I had never reigfn*d, nor ne'er been king! 
«« Margaret and Clifford chide me from the field, 
" Swearing they had best success when I was thence. 
** Would God that I were dead, so all were well ; 
** Or, would my crown suffice, I were content 
" To yield it them, and live a private life !" 
The leading thought in both these soliloquies is borrowed from 
Holinshed, p. 665: — ** This deadly conflict continued ten hours 
in doubtful state of victorie, uncertainlie heaving and setting on 
both sides," &c. 

Virgil, however, Mn. Lib. X, v. 354, has a similar compari- 
son: 

** — — Expellere tendunt 
<* Nunc hi, nunc illi : certatur limine in ipso 
'' Ausoniae. Magno discordes xthere venti 
** Praelia ceu toUunt, animis et viribus sequis : 
" Non ipsi inter se^ non nubila, non mare cedunt; 
<* Anceps pugna diu ; stant obnixi omnia contra," &c. 
This simile, however, originates with Homer ; Iliad, XIV. 

Steevent, 

7 — the shepherd, bloviing of his nails,'] So, in Lovers labour *n 
Lost: 

** When icicles hang by the wall, 
Ajid Dick the shepherd blow hi* nati»— •** McOdM* 






♦ The guBHo, 1600, printed by W . W • 
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' Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind ; 

* Now, one the better ; then, another best ; 

* Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, • 
' Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 

* So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

* Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 

* To whom God will, there be the victory ! 

* For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

< Have chid me from the battle ; swearmg both, 

* They prosper best of all when I am thence. 

< 'Would 1 were dead ! if God*s good will were so : 
« For what is in this world, but grief and woe ? 

* O God! n^ethinks, it were 5 happy life,* 

* To be no better than a homely swain ; 

* To sit upon a hill, as 1 do now, 

* To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

* Thereby to see the minutes how they run : 

* How many make the hour full complete,* 

* How many hours bring about the day, 

* How many days will finish up the year, 

* How many years a mortal man may live. 

* When this is known, then to divide the times: 

* So many hours must 1 tend my flock j 

* So many hours must 1 take my rest ; 

* So many hours must I contemplate ; 

* So many hours must I sport myself ; 

* So many days my ewes have been Vvith young; 

* So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ;* 

8 Both tupfgin^ to be victors^ breast to breast,"] Hence, perhaps, 
the vulgarism that gives sucli acknowledged force to the follow- 
ing line in Lee's I^ival ^eens: 

•I When Greeks join'd Greeks, then was the tug^ of war." 

Steevens. 

* tnethinks it ivere a happy /j/e,] This speech is mournful 

and soft, exquisitely suited lo the character of the King, and 
makes a pleasing interchange, by affording, amidst the tumult 
and horror of the battle, an unexpected glimpse of rural imio- 
cence and pastoral tranquillity, yohnson. 

This speech strongly confirms the remark made by Sir Joshua 
Re)T\olds on a passage in Macbeth, Vol. VII, p. 60, n. 7. Malone, 

1 Thereby to see the minutes hovo they run.- 
How tnany make the hour full complete,] So, in our author's 
jRape of JLucrcce .• 

** StutV up his \us\, as minutes Jill u^ Kowsi^'* MaWrvt. 

2 ere the poor fooVa •»ill >canr\ Poor fooU*\\.\vv% ^ftsK»^ 
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* So many years ^ ere I shall sheer the fleece : 

* So mmutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years^ 

* Pass'd over to the end they were created, 

* Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

* Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet how lovely ! 

* Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

* To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

* Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

* To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery ? 

* O, yes, it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 

* And to conclude, — the shepherds homely curds, 

* His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

* His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

* All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

* Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

* His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

* His body couched in a curious bed, 

* When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

Alarum, Enter a Son that has killed his Father^^ 

dragging in the dead Body, 
Son. Ill blows the wind, that profits no-body.— 

* This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 

* May be possessed with some store of crowns : 

been observed, is an expression of tenderness, often used by our 
author. Malone. 

So, in King Lear^ scene the last : 
** And TOV poor fool \s hang-M." 

See notes on this passage, Vol. XIV, Steevens- 

3 So many years ere 1 shall sheer the fleece:] i.e. the years which 
must elapse between the time of the yeaninj^ of the ewes, and 
the lambs arriving to such a state as to admit of being shorn. 
Mr. Rowe changed yearj to months; which was followed by the 
subsequent editors ; and in the next line inserted the w ord v:eeks ; 
not observing that hours is used there, and throughout this speech, 
as a dissyllable- Tears is in that line likewise used as a word of 
two .syllables. Malone. 

This dissyllabical pronunciation will by no means suit the con- 
clusion of a verse, however it may be admitted in other parts of 
it. I have retained Mr. Rowe's very necessary insertion. 

Steevens. 

4 Enter a Son &c.] These two horrible incidents are selected 
to show the innumerable calamities of civil war. yohnson. 

In the battle of Constantine and Maxentlua, b\ "R.ai'^^f^, VJc\& 
second of these incidents is introduced ou a s\m\W occvL'&V3i^> 
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* And I, that haply take them from him now, 

* May yet ere night yield both my life and them 

* To some man else, as this dead man doth me.^— 
« Who 's this ? — O God I it is my father's face, 

< Whom in this conflict I un wares have kill'd. 

< O heavy times, begetting such events ! 

* From London by the king was I press'd forth ; 

* My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 

* Came on the part of York, press'd by his master ; 

* And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 

* Have by my hands of life bereaved himw-» 
' Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did ! 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee !— 

* My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks; 

* And no more words, till they have flow'd their fill. 

< if. If en. O piteous spectacle!^ O bloody times! 
Whilst lions war, and battle for their dens, 

* Poor hainnless lambs abide their enmity,— 

* Weep, wretched man, I '11 aid thee tear for tear; 

* And let our hearts, and eyes, like avil war, 

* Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with grief.® 

Enter a Father tv/io has killed hia Sony with the 

Body in his jirms. 
' Fafh, Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
' Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 

< For I have bought it with an hundred blows. — 



* O piteous spectacle f &c.] In the old play the king does not 
speak, till both the Son and tlie Fatlier have appeared, and 
spoken, and then llie following words are attributed to him, 
out of which Shakspeare has formed two distinct speeches: 
" Woe above woe ! grief more than common grief! 
*' Whilst lions war, and battle for their dens, 
«* Poor lambs do feel the rigour of their wraths. 
" The red rose and the white are on his face, 
** The fatal colours of our striving houses. 
** Wither one rose, and let the other perish, 
" For, if you strive, ten thousand lives must perish." 

JUalonc. 

^ And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil ivar, 

Be blind luith tears, and break overcharged Hvith grief."] The 

meaning is here inaccurately expressed. The king intends to 

say that the state of theiv hearts and eyes shall he like that of the 

kingdom in a cm2 <iuar, a\\ %\va}\>Q^ ^^'sXxo^^vi V^j ^qn^s^x CiAcmcd 

within themseWes. JoKnson. 
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* But let me see :— is this our foeman's face ? 

* Ah, no, no, noi it is mine only son I — 

* Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 

* Throw up thine eye ; see, see, what showers arisfe, 

* Blown with the windy tempest of my heart,^ 

* Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart !— 

* O, pity, God, this miserable age ! — 

< What stratagems, 8 how fell, how butcherly, 

7 ' vjhat showers arise. 

Blown with the windy tempest of nvy heart,'\ This image had 
occurred ih the preceding Act : 

For raging wind blows up incessant showers. Steevens. 

8 What stratagems,] Stratagem seems to stand here only for 
an event of war, or may intend snares and surprizes. Johnson. 

StratageTn is used by Shakspeare not merely to express- the 
events and surprizes of war. — The word means irt this place som^ 
dreadful event, as it does also in The Second Part of King Henry l\r, 
where Northumberland says : 

** ' Every minute now 

" Should be thg father of some stratagem." 

StratageTnma, in Italian, bears the same acceptation which 
Shakspeare gives to the English word Stratagem, in these two 
passages. Bernini in his History of Heresies, says: ** Ma Die 
puni la Francia, et la Spagna, co'l flagello dci Vandali, per l*Ere- 
sia abbracciata, et piu gravamente puni Koma, prevaricata di 
nuovo, al culto de gl' idoli, con il sacco che gli diedero. Orosio, 
che descrisse quelle stratagetnnie, paragoni Roma a Sodoma, 
chiamando i Romani peccatori." 

It is evident, that in this passage siratagem,me means disastrous 
events, as stratagem does in this place. M. Mason, 

** Stratageme. A policie or subtle device in warre, whereby 
the enemie is often vanquished." Bullokar's English Expositor, 
octavo, 1616. Florio, in his Italian Bid. 1598, defines Strata- 
gema, " a policie, a wile, or wittie shift in warre.** This was un- 
doubtedly its ordinary sense in our author's time, though then and 
afterwards it was occasionally used for any subtle device or policy. 
Here it has unquestionably its ordinary signification. Malone. 

Mr. Malone asserts that stratagem in this place means a subtle 
device in war; but I still adhere to my former opinion, that it 
means a disastrous event, or an atrocious action. Can we suppose 
that a father in the paroxysm of despair, on finding that lie had 
killed with his own hand, his only son, should call that horrid 
deed a subtle device in war. ^ When Lorenzo says, in The Merchant 
of Venice, that — 

*' The man who hath no musick in himself &c. 
** Is fit for treasons, stratageTWt, a\^<\ spvvAs,** 
Could he mean to rank the subtle devices of vaar u\ \\i^ a\x.taa oX^apk 
with the worst of crimas i 

VOL, X, G g 
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< Erroneous^ mutincus, and unnatural, 

< This deadly quarrel didly doth beget !— 

< O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon,^ 
* And hath bereft tiiee of thy iii'e too late 1^ 

We find the word stratagem in The True Chronicle HUUwy if 
King Lear, p. 417, where Regan says to tlie Messenger— 
•* Hast thou the heart to act a ttratagem, 
" And gi%-e a stab or two, if need require ? 

" Messenger. 1 have a heart compact of adamant 
** Which never knew what niehing pity meant. 
" I weigh no more ihe murd'ring of a man, 
" Than 1 respect the cracking of a 6ea, 
'* When I do catcli her biting on my skin. 
•* If you will have your husband or your &ther, 
*< Or both of them, sent to another world, 
*' Do but command me do it, it shall be done." 
It is evident that Regan's stratagem, or suhtle aewce, was as' 
sassination. M. Mason. 

* boy, thyfatlier gave thee life too soon,"] Because had he been 
bom later, he would nut now have been of years to engage' in 
tliis quarrel. Warburton. 

1 And hath bereft due of thy life too late /] i. e. He should have 
done it by not bringinj^ tliee iiiio being, to make both father and 
son thus miserable, 'litis is the sense, such as it is, of the two 
linos; however, an indifferent sense was better than none as it is 
brought to b> the Oxford editor, by reading the lines thus: 
O boj ! thy father gave thee life too late. 
And hath bereft thee (f thy life too soon. Warburton* 
1 rather think ihe meaninjj r)f the line. Ami hath bereft thee ^ 
thy life too soon, to be this : Tliy father exposed thee to danger 
by giving thee lift too soon, and hath btreft thee of life by living him- 
sell too lonjc. yuhuson. 

The Oxford editor nujjht have justified tlie change he made, 
from the authority of the quarto, according to which I would 
read; explaininfc the first line thus: Thy father begot thee at too 
late a period of his life, and therefore thou %:ert not old and strong 
enough to cope tuith hivi. The next line can want no explanation. 
Mr Toilet thinks, that by too late is meant too latelv, as mKipg 
Richarini, Act III: 

<* Too late he died that might have kept that title." Steeveus* 

Too late, without doubt, means too recently. The memory of 

thy virtues and thy hapless end is too recent, to be thought of 

without the deepest anpiish. The same quaint expressioo is 

found in otir author's Rapt of Lucrece.' 

** O, quot}» Lucretius, 1 liid give that life, 
" Which she too early and ton late hath spill'd.** 
Herp late cWavYy mcviivs totetj. ^^u, in this TVurd Part rf 
H^ing Henry VI: 

" Where fame, 2 ate tiuX-tTv^^ »xW%\fcfc^^\^' 
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K. Hen, Woe above woe I grief more than common 
griefl 

* O, that my death would stay these ruthful deeds !— 

* O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity I — 
The red rose and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our striving houses : 

* The one, his purple blood right well resembles ; 

* The other, his pale cheeks, methinks, present : 
Wither one rose, and let the other flourish ! 

^ If you contend, a thousand lives must wither.* 
Son, How will my mother, for a father's death, 

Take on with me,^ and ne'er be satisfy 'd? 

jFath, How will my wife, for slaughter of my son, 

< Shed seas of tears, and ne'er be satisfy'd ? 

« K, Hen, How will the country,'* for these woful 
chances. 

In the old play this and the preceding line stand thus : 
** Poor boy, thy father gave thee life too late, 
** And liath bereft thee of thy life too toon " Malone. 
The present reading appears to be far the more eligible. Had 
the son been younger, he would have been precluded from the 
levy that brought him into the field ; and had the father recog- 
nized him before the mortal blow, it would not have been too 
late to have saved him from deatli. Henley. 

^ If you contend, a thousand lives must wither.] Thus the folio. 
The quartos thus : 

** For if you strive, a thousand lives mxist perish*' Steevene. 

I think the word xiither is more likely to have been inadver- 
tently repeated by the transcriber, than substituted by Shak- 
^peare for the former word. Malone. 

3 Take on *oiith me,] Be enraged at me. So, in a pamphlet by 
T. Nashe, 1592 : *' Some will take on, like a madman,'* &c. 

JkTalone, 
To take on is a phrase still in use among the vulgar, and signi- 
fies — to persist in clamorous lamentation. Steevens. 

4 ITow v)ill the country, &c.] So, the folio. The quartos thus: 

** How will the country now misdeem, their king! 
•* Oh, would my death their minds could satis^^" 
To mis-think is to think ill, unfavourably. So, in The Nbrthen 
JLass, 1633 i 

" and heaven pardon me what I nus'thought every hour 

of the night !" Steevens. 

This word, which Shakspeare substituted for mitdeefiH he htti 
again used in Antony and Cleopatra: 

'Be it known, that we the greateit aie mU^koMKhft, 
For t&LO^ that others do.*» MoZonc. 
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* Mis-think the king, and not be satisfy 'd ? 

* Son, Was ever son, so ru*d a father's death ? 

< Fath, Was ever father, so bemoan'd his son?* 

* A". Hm, Was ever king, so griev'd for subjects' woe? 

* Much is your sorrow ; mine, ten times so much. 

' Hon. I '11 bear thee hence,* where 1 may weep my 
fill. [jExiV, with the Body, 

* lath. These arms of mine shall be thy winding- 

sheet ; 

* My hecirt, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre ; 

* For from my heart thine image ne'er shall go. 

* My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell ; 

* And so obsequious will thy father be,' 

* Sad for the loss of thec,^ having no more, 

* As Prijim was for alF his valiant sons. 

I '11 bear tliee hence ; and let them fight that will, 
Vor I h.;vc murdcr'd where I should not kill. 

[^lixity with the Body. 
' JT. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 
' Here sits a king more woful than you are. 

Alarums: Excursions, Enter Queen Margaret^ 
Prificc of Wales, and Exeter. 

' Prince, Fly, father, fly ! for all your friends are fled, 
' And Warwick rages like a chafed bull : 



* Was ever ron, so ruM a father* s death ^ 
Was ever father so bemoaned his son?] The variation is here 
worth remarking, ior in the old play the corresponding lines are: 
" Was ever son so rude, his father's blood to spill ! 
** Was ever futherso unnatural, his son to kill ?*' Malane. 

^ I 'ii bear thee iience, &c.] Thus the folio. The old play thus: 
** I '11 bear ihee hence from this accursed place, 
** For woe is to nie, to see my father's face." Malone. 

' And so obsequlvjus v:ill thy father be,] Obsequious is here care- 
ful of obsequies, or of funeral rites, yohnson. 
Ill the same sense it is used in Hatnlet : 

to do obsequious sorrow." Steevens. 



i< 



** Sad/ur the loss of thee,] The old copy reads— men for the loss 
Z.Cu Mr! Kowe mad j the alteration ; but I think we might read : 

** so obsequious will thy father be, 

*• 3Ian, for the loss of thee" &c, Steevens. 

'■■■ As Friam viasfar all — \ I having but one son, will grieve as 
much for that one, ais Pmxft, vi\io\aA iw«c^j^ ^<Qi<^^ ^gneve for 
iifiiiny, f/ohnaon. * 
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^ Away 1 for death doth hold us in pursuit. 

* Q. Mar, Mount you, my lord, towards Berwick post 
amain: 

< Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
« Having the fearful flying hare in sight, 

« With fiery eyes, sparkling for very wrath, 

< And bloody steel grasp'd in their ireful hands, 

< Are at our backs ; and therefore hence amain. 

« Exe, Away I for vengeance comes along with them : 

< Nay, stay not to expostulate, make speed ; 
Or else come after, I *11 away before. 

< K, Hen. Nay, take me with thee, good sweet Exeter; 
' Not that I fear to stay, but love to go 

< Whither the queen intends. Forward ; away I \^Exetmt, 

■ 

SCENE VI. 

The same. 

A loud j4larum. -Ew^er Clifford, wounded.^ 

' Clif. Here bums my candle out, ay, here it dies,* 
Which, while it lasted, gave king Henry light. 
O, Lancaster ! I fear thy overthrow. 
More than, my body's parting with my soul. 
My love, and fear, glew'd many friends to thee; ♦ 

< And, now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt.^ 
Impairing Henr}-, strength'ning mis-proud York, 
The common people swarm like summer flies :* 

1 Enter Clifford, naounded^ The quarto adds, naiih an arrow in his 
neck. In ridicule of this, Beaumont and Fletcher have introduced 
Haiph, the grocer's prentice, in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
with 9k forked arrow through his head. It appears, however, from 
Holinshed, p. 664, that this circumstance has some relation to 
the truth : " The lord Clifford, either for heat or paine, putting 
off his gorget suddenlie, with an arrow (as some saie) witliout a 
head, was striken into the throte, and immediately rendered his 
spirit." Steevens. 

2 Here burns my candle out, ay, here it diesy"] So, hi the first part 
of this play : 

** Here dies the dusky torch of MortiTntr?^ Steevens. * 

3 — thy tough commixtures melt.] Perhaps better, the tough 
commixture, yohnson. 

The quai'tos read — " that tough comm\x\uTe. -nults?"* Stet^aerva. 

-^ TAe comtnon people swarin like sumirver Jllc« f^ 'VV^.^si \w\«" > 
which is not in the folio, was recovered from t\\e o\^\A"d^N \^^ ^isl^^- 

Gg2 
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And whither fly the gnats^ but to the sun ?' 

And who shines now, but Henry's enemies ? 

O Pho^us ! hadst thou never given consent* 

That Phaeton should check thy fiery steeds, 

Thy burning car never had scorch'd the earth : 

And, Henry, hadst thou sway'd as kings should do, 

Or as thy father, and his father, did. 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

* They never then had sprung like summer flies ; 

^ I, and ten thousand in this luckless realm, 

Had left no mourning widows for our death, 

And thou this day hadst kept thy chair in peace. 

For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air ? 

' And what makes robbers bold, but too much lenity ? 

Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds ; 

^ No way to fly, nor strength to bold out flight i^ 

The foe is merciless, and will not pity ; 

For, at their hands, I have dcserv'd no pity. 

' The air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

And much eff*use of blood doth make me faint : — 

Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the rest; 

' I stabb'd your fathers' bosoms, split my breast.^ 

[^He JiUntf, 

Theobald. The context shows, that like a line in 7%e Second 
Part of King Henry VI, it was omitted by the negligence of the 
transcriber or compositor. Malone. 

s The comtnon people nvarm like summer Jlies .• 
And vshitherjiy the gnats, but to the sun .?] Hence, perhaps, ori- 
ginated the following passage in The Bard of Gray : 

" The swarm that in thy noontide beam were borne ? 
" Gone to salute the rising morn." Steevens. 

6 Phcfbus / hadst thou never given consent — ] Tlie Duke of York 
had been entrusted by Henry with the reins of goveminent both 
in Ireland and France ; and hence perhaps was taught to aspire 
to the throne. Malone. 

^ No v>ay to fly, nor strength to hold outjiight:'] This line is clear 
and proper as it is now read ; yet perhaps an opposition of imag^ 
was meant, and Cliiford said : 

No way tojly, nor strength to hold out fight. Johnson. 

The sense of the original reading is — No way to fly, nor witll 
stren^'th sufficient left to suat.aiu myself in flight, if there were. 
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Alarum and Retreat^ Enter Edward, George, Rich- 
ard, Montague, Warwick, and Soldiers. 

< Edtv, Now breathe we, lords ; * good fortune bids 
us pause, 

< And smooth the frowns of war* with peaceful looks.— 

* Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen ;— 

< That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 

* As doth a sail, fill'd with a fretting gust, 

* Command an argosy to stem the waves. 

* But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them ? 

War. No, 'tis impossible that he should escape : 
For, though before his face I speak the words. 
Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave :* 
^ And whercsoe'er he is he 's surely dead. 

[Clif. groans^ and dies, 
Ediv, Whose souP is that which takes her heavy 
leave ? 



' I stabbl^d your fathers'* bosoms^ split tny brea*t»'\ So, the folio. 
The quartos read : 

•* I stabb'd your fathers', narjs cotne split my breast.** Steeven*. 

9 Now breathe we^ lords ,'1 Instead of this speech, the quartos 
have the following : 

*• Thus far our fortunes keep an upward course^ 
*• And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
" Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen, 
** That now towards Berwick doth post amain :— 
" But think you that Clifford is fled away with them ?** 

Steevens. 
Tliis battle, in which the house of York was victorious, was 
fought on a plain between Towton and Saxton, on the SS^h of 
March, (Palm Sunday) 1461. The royal army consisted, accord- 
ing to Hall, of about forty thousand men; and the young Duke 
of York's forces were 48,760. In this combat, which lasted 
fourteen hours, and in the actions of the two following days, 
thirty-six thousand seven hundred and seventy-six persons are 
said to have been killed ; the greater part of whom were undoubtr 
edly Lancastrians. Malone. 

1 And smooth the frowns of war — ] So, in King Kichard HI: 
" Grim-visag'd vior hath sfnvoth*d liis wrinkled front." 

Steevens. 

2 marked him for the grave:"] Young has transferred this 

expression to Alonzo in The Bevenge: 

" This only marks my hotly for the ^ave.** 
A similar phrase occurs in Chapman's \eTs\oT\o^\V\<i^^xVvlUad5 
'' Our bravest foe is markMfor death $ \a cwii«X\otk^ wmXM^^ 
" My violent Bhuh, — " Steevens, 
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Rich. A deadly groan, like life and death's departing.^ 
£dfv. See who it is : and, now the battle 's ended. 
If friend, or foe, let him be gently us'd. 
< Kick. Revoke that doom of mercy, for 'tis Clifford ; 

< Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 

< In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth,* 

* But set his murdering knife unto the root 

* From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring, 
' I mean, our princely father, duke of York. 

IVar. From off the gates of York fetch down the head, 
Ypur father's head, which Clifford placed there : 

* Instead whereof, let this supply the room ; 
Measure for measure must be answered. 

£dw. Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to our house, 

< That nothing sung but death to us and ours :• 



3 Edw. Whose soul 8ic.] I have distinguished this and the two 
following speeches according to the anthority of the quarto. The 
folio gave all to Richard, except the last line and half. Steepens. 

I have also followed the original regulation, because it seems 
absurd that Richard should first say to his brother, or to one of 
the soldiers^ " See who it is ;'* — and then, himself declare that 
it is Clifford; and therefore I suppose the variation in the folio 
arose, not from Shakspeare, but from some negligence or inac- 
curacy of a compositor or transcriber. Malone. 

^ Hie life and death* s departing. "l Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, 

Hie life in death departing; which Dr. Warburton has received. 

yohnsott. 
The quartos read, like life and death's departure. Steevent. 
— /lie life and death** departing.] Departing for separation. 

Malone. 
There is no occasion for correction. " 'Till death us depart" 
was the expression in the old Marriage Service. Fanner. 

* In hewing Jutland vihen his leaves put forth,'] It is inanifest 
from this and many other passages, that the author of the old 
play, where the corresponding line stands thus — 

«* Who killed our tender brother Rutland — " 
imagined that Rutland was younger than George and Richard; 
whereas he was in fact older than them both, being the Duke of 
York's second son ; in consequence of which he bore a title by 
courtesy : and a particular stipulation was made in the compact 
entered into between Henry and tlie Duke of York, that Rutland, 
as well as his elder brother Edward Earl of March, should swear 
to the due observance of the agreement. Siiukspeare has, we 
.see, fallen into the same etroT', ^LsV-aiN^W^Vwi^wv'v^Uls nervous 
«nd elegant History ofEdisord lV"^VL\\^^*tN%rAc^N\\«t\\\*Vw\-A\v^^ 
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^ Now death shall stop his dismal threatening sound, 

* And his ill-boding tongue no more shall speak. 

\^jittendant8 bring the Body forward. 
War, I think his understanding is bet* eft : — 
Speak, Clifford, dost thou know who speaks to thee ?— 
Dark cloudy death o'ershades his beams of life, 
And he nor sees, nor hears us what we say. • 

Rich, O, 'would he did ! and so, perhaps, he doth ; 

* 'Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 

' Because he would avoid such bitter taunts 

* Which in the time of death he gave our father. 

Geo, If so thou think' st, vex him with eager words.*^ 
Rich, Clifford, ask mercy, and obtain no grace. 
^Edtv, Clifford, repent in bootless penitence. 
War, Clifford, devise excuses for thy faults. 
Geo, While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. 
« Rich, Thou didst love York, and I am son to York. 
Edw, Thou pitied' St Rutland, I will pity thee. 
Geo, Where *s captain Margaret, to fence you now ? 
War, They mock thee, Clifford 1 swear as thou wast 

wont. 
• Rich, What, not an oath ? nay, then the world go«s 

hard, 
< When Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath :— 
I know by that, he 's dead ; And, by my soul, 

* If this right hand would buy two hours* life. 
That I in all despite might rail at him, 

* This hand should chop it off ; and with the issuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whose un staunched thirst 

York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 

War, Ay, but he 's dead :t Off with the traitor's head. 
And rear it in the place your father's stands.— ^ 
And now to London with triumphant march, 

* —jcrfec A -owl <o OMr Ao«*e, 
That nothing sung but death ^c] So, in King Richard III.' 
" Out on you, owls / nothing but songs of death /** Steevens, 

7 _— eager wor^/j.] Sour words; words of asperity. Johnson, 
So, in Hamlet: 

" It is a nipping and an eager air." Steevens. 

^ Ay, but he 's dead .'"i This reply of Warwick, is a severe and 
sarcastic reproof of the daunt of Richard, and implies that Rich- 
ard was perfectly satisfied, previous to maLkiw^ &>\0\ ^\v»x^ <:>92^^ 
tAat Clifford was dead. Am. Ed. 
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There to be crowned England's royal king. 

* From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to France^ 
And ask the lady Bona for thy queen : 

So shall thou sinew both these lands together; 

* And, having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 
The scatter'd foe, that hopes to rise again ; 

For though they cannot greatly sting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thine ears. 
First, will I see the coronation ; 

< And then to Britany I '11 cross the sea,' 

To effect this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Mdw. Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be : 

* For on thy shoulder do I build my seat ; 

* And never will I undertake the thing, 

* Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting.— 

< Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloster; — 

' And George, of Clarence ; — Warwick, as oursclf, 

< Shall do, and undo, as him pleaseth best. 

Rich, Let me be duke of Clarence; George^ of 
Gloster ; 
For Gloster's dukedom is too ominous. • 

IVar. Tut, that 's a foolish observation ; 
Richard, be duke of Gloster : Now to London, 
To see these honours in possession. ^Exeunt. 

» And then to Britany 1 HI crota the wa,] Thus the folio. The 
quartos thus : 

" And afterward I '11 cross the seas to France." Steevem. 

9 too ominoui.'] Alluding, perhaps, to the deaths of Tho- 
mas of Woodstock, and Humphrey, Dukes of Gloster. Steevem, 

The author of the original play, in which this line is found, 
probably had Iiere a passage in Hall's Chronicle in his thoughts: 
** It seemeth to many men that the name and title of Gloucester 
hath bene unfortunate and unluckie to diverse, whiche for their 
honor have bene erected by creation of princes to that stile and 
dignitie; as Hugh Spencer, Thomas of Woodstocke, son to 
kynge Edwarde the thirde, and this duke Humphrey, [who was 
killed at Bury;] whiche three persons by miserable death finished 
their daies ; and after them king Richard the iii, also duke of 
Gloucester, in civil warre was slaine and confounded ; so that 
this name of Gloucester is taken for an unhappie and unfortunate 
stile, as the proverbc speaketh of Sejanes horse, whose ryder was 
ever unhorsed, and whose possessor was ever broogpht to mi* 
serie." Malone. 
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ACT III SCENE I. 

*d Chase in the North of Eng^land. 

jEnter Two Keepers,* fvith Cross-bows in their Hands, 

< 1 Kee/L. Under this thick-grown brake* we '11 shroud 
ourselves ; 

< For through this laund^ anon the deer will come ; 

< And in this covert will we make our stand, 

1—.— ^{uo Keepers,"] In the folio, instead of two keeper* f we 
have, through negligence, the names of the persons n» ho repre- 
sented these characters; Sinilo, SLVid Humphrey, See Vol. VI, 
p. 19, n. 7. Af alone. 

Dr Grey observes from Hall and Holinshed, that the name of 
the person who took King Henry, was Cantlowe See Mr. Typ- 
whitt's note on the first scene in The Taming of a Shrevt. 

I learn also from one of the Boston Letters^ Vol. I, p. 249, that 
Giles Senctlowe was among the persons then in Scotland with the 
Qu?en. Steevens. 

One Giles Santlowe, Esquire, is among those attainted by King 
Edward's first parliament, and may possibly be here meant, but 
no person of that name seems to have been any way concerned in 
the capture of the late king; uho, according to TV. Wyrcester, 
was actually taken in Lancashire, by two knights named ^ohn 
Talbois and Richard Tunstaily — July, 1464. Drummond of Uaw- 
thornden observes, it was recorded ** that a son of Sir E iward 
Talbots appreliendedhim as he sat at dinner in Waddingtown-hall g 
and like a common mulefactor, with his legs under the horse's 
belly, guarded him toward London." It is a more certain fact, 
which I have from records in tlie Duchy Office, that King Ed- 
ward granted to Sir yames Harrington a rent-charge of one hun- 
dred pounds out of his lordship of Rowland in Lancashire, in 
recompence of his great and laborious diligence about the cap- 
ture and detention of the king's great traitor, rebel and enemy, 
lately called Henry the Sixth, made by the said James; and like* 
wi«e anmiities to Richard Talbot, Thomas Talbot, Esquires,-— 
Talbot, and — Livesey, for their services m the same capture. See 
also, Rymer's Fadera, xi, 548. Henry had for some time been 
harboured by James Maychell of Crakenthorpe, Westmoreland, 
lb. 575. It seems clear, however, that the present scene is to 
be placed near the Scottish border. The King himself says : 
** Frofn Scotland am I stol'n, even of pure love :" 

And Hall (and Holinshed after him) tells us "He was no 
sooner entered finto Engkmd] but he was knowen and takei^ of 
one Cantlovj, and brought toward the king." Ritson. 

« — - brake — ] A brake anciently signified a thicket. So, in J 
Midsummer Night^s Dream,.- •* This green plot &\\«\\.\^^ ww %\'»l%<&. 
this hawthorn irake our tiring-house ." A^avn ♦. *' "E.ivX.eT vcvVo \S^^ 
^aJe, and so every one according to bia cue.^ Steepens* 
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< Culling the principal of all the deer. 

* 2 Kceti. 1 '11 stay above the hill, so both may shoot. 

* 1 Kctfi, That cannot be ; the noise of thy cross-bow* 

* Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 

* lleic stand wc buti iji-d aim we at the best: 

* And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 

* 1 'il tcU thee what befell me on a day, 

* In this self-place where now we mean to stand. 

' 2 Kceli, Here comes a man, let 's stay till he be past.* 

Enter King Henry, ditsguiscd^ with a firayer^book, 
K. Hfn. From Scotland am I stol'n, even of pure love, 

* To greet mhie own land with my wishful sight.* 

* No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine ; 

* 1 hy place is fill'd, thy sceptre wrung from' thee, 

* Thy balm wa&h'd off,^ wherewith thou wast anointed : 
No bending knee will call thee Caesar now, 

* No, humble suitors press to speak for right, 

* No, not a man comes for redress of thee ; 
For how can I help them, and not myself? 

< 1 Keep, Ay, here 's a deer whose skin 's a keeper's 
fee: 

3 — 'fAijlaund — ] Laund mesna the same as iavm; a plaia 
extended between woods. 

So, in the old play of Orlando Furioso, 1594 : 

•* Aiul ibai they trace the shady tau^nds,** &c. Steevens, 

^ the noise of thy cross bov) — ] The poet appears not to 

have forgot the secrets of his former profession. 
So, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 : 

" Did I not hear a boKo go ofti and the buck bray ?*' 

SteeveM^ 

* -~^let*s stay till he be past.'} So the folio. The quartos read: 

" — let *s listen him a while.** Steevens. 

* To greet mine onun land viith my vjishjul sight.^ So, the folio. 
The quartos perhaps better, thus : 

" And thus disguisM to greet my native land." ^ee^oens. 

7 Thy balm, ^ash^d off,'] This is an image very frequent in the 
works of Shakspeare. So again, in this scene : 
** I was anointed king." 
It is common in tliese plays to find the same Images, whether 
jocular or serious, frequently recurring, yohnson. 
So, in King Richard II: 

** Not all the water In the rough rude sea 
** Can wanh the balm from an anointed king.** 
It is observab\e lV\'.a VV\"« V\w^ \* one of those additions to tbc 
original play, \v\ucb weiovYt\<i v\i\>^t^^\o^'Mv^T>RK*vBw^"t ^^MsrtOx 
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* This is the quondam king;^ let's seize upon him. 

* K, Hen, Let me embrace these sour adversities;* 

* For wise men say, it is the wisest course. 

* 2 Keefi, Why linger we ? let us lay hands upon him. - 

* 1 Keefi. Forbear a wliile ; we '11 hear a little more. 
K, Hen, My queen, and son, are*gone to France for aid ; 

And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 

* Is thither gone, to crave the French king's sister 

* To wife for Edward : If this news be true, 

* Poor queen, and son, your labour is but lost ; 

< For Warwick is a subtle orator, 

< And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 
' By this account, then, Margaret may win him ; 

< For she 's a woman to be pity'd much : 

* Her sighs will make a battery in his breast ; 

* Her tears will pierce into a marble heart ; 

* The tiger will be mild, while she doth mourn ; ^ 

* And Nero will* be tainted with remorse, 

* To hear, and see, her plaints, her brinish tears. 

* Thi9 is the quondam king ; ^c] Thus the folio. The quartos 
thus: 

*< Ay, marry, sir, here 's a deer ; his skin is a 
" Keeper's fee. Sirrah stand close; for as I think, 
" This is the king, king Edward hath depos'd." Steevens. 
Quondam had not in Shakspeare's time uniformly acquired a 
ludicrous sense. " Make them quondams (says Latimer in one 
of his Sermons) out with them, cast them out of their office." 
And in another place; " He will have every man a quondam, as 
he is. As for my quondam^hip I thank God that he gaue mc the 
grace to come by it, by so honest a meunes as I did ; I thanke 
him for myne owne quondam.ship, and as for them I will not haue 
them made quondamsy if they discharge their office. I would 
haue them doe their duety. I would haue no more quondams, as 
God help me." Fol 53. 

Again, in Warner's AlbiorCs England, B. V, ch. 28, 1602: 
** Not knights alone, but prelates too, and qtieens where* 

of were twain, 
" The quondam et in esse queenes — ." H. White. 

* — - these sour adversities;] The old copy reads — the sovjre ad- 
versaries. Steevens. 

Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

1 The tiger voili be m,ild, Vihile she doth mourn /] So, in Othello : 
« — She wiU sing the savageness out of a bear." Steevens. 

^ And Nero viill — ] Perhaps we might better tt^— A lJcr% 
Willi .— — . Steevens, 

VOls.X. Hb 
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* Ay, but she 's come to beg ; Warwick, to give : 
She, on his left side, craving aid for Henry ; 

He, on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 
She weeps, and says-^her Henry is depos'd ; 
He smiles, and says-— his Edward is install'd ; 

* That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no more : 

* Whiles Warwick tells his title, smooths the wrong, 

* Inferreth arguments of mighty strength;* 

* And, in conclusion, wins the king frota her, 

* With promise of his sister, and what else, 

* To strengthen and support king Edward's place. 

* O Margaret,* thus \yn\\ be ; and thou, poor soul, 

* Art then fors&kcn, as thou wcnt'st forlorn. 

3 Keefi, Say, what art thou, that talk'st of kings and 
queens ? 

«ir. Hen. More than I seem, and less than I was bom to :* 
< A man at least, for less I should not be ;• 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I ? , 

< 2 Kee/i. Ay, but thou talk'st as if thou wcrt a king. 

* A'. Hen, Why, so I am, in mind ;'' and that 's enough.' 

^ Inferreth arguments of mighty strength ;"] In. the former Act 
was the same line : 

" Inferring arg^uments of mighty force.'* yohmcn. 

This repetition, like many others in these two plays, seems to 
fiave arisen fi-om Shakspeare's first copying his originid as it lay 
before him, and afterwards in subsequent passages (added to 
the old matter) introducing expressions which had struck him 
in preceding scenes. In the oM play the line occurs but once. 

MalonC' 

A Margaret, Sec] The piety of Henry scarce interests us 
more for liis misfortunes, than tliis his constant solicitude for the 
welfare of his deceitful Qvieen. Steevens. 

« less than I v:asbornto:'^ Thus the folio. The quartos 

thus : — for less I should not be. Steevens, 

6 for /ess J should not ^;] Such is the reading of the folio. 

The quartos thus, — and more I cannot be. Steevens, 

7 hut thou talk* St as if thou fuert a king. 

K. Hen. Why, to lam, in mind;] There seems to be an al- 
lusion to a line in an old song, (quoted in Every Man out rf hi* 
Humour) : 

** My m,ind to me a kingdom,' \&.^^ Malone, 
See Dr. Percy's Reliques (/ Ancient English Poetry, Sde6\t. Vol. 
J, p. 293. Stcevens. 

8 and that '« enougK.'\ ?>o, VVt ^v^v^. "^^vt ^«X.^^SMft&\ 

^« . thougVi wot *vt\ %\\QW ?* Stwcetw . 
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2 Keefi, But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 
jr. Hen, My cix>wn is in my heart, not on my head ; 

* Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian stones, 

* Nor to be seen : ' my crown is call'd, content ; 
< A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

* 2 Keep,. Well, if you be a king crown'd with content, 
Your crown content, and you, must be contented 

' To go along witli us : for, aS we think, 

' You are the king, king Edward hath depos'd ; 

* And we his subjects, sworn in all allegiance, • 

* Will apprehend you as his enemy. 

* K, Hen, But did you never swear, and break an oath ? 

* 2 Keefi, No, never such an oath ; nor will not now. 

* K, Hen. Where did you dwell when I was king of 

England ? 

* 3 Keefi, Here in this country, where we now remain. 

* K, Hen, I was anointed king at nine months old ; 

* My father, and my grandfather, were kings ; 

* And you were sworn true subjects unto me: 

* And, tell me then, have you not broke your oaths ? 

* I Kecfi, No; 

For we were subjects, but while you were king. 

* K, Hen, Whv, am 1 dead ? do I not breathe a map ? 

* Ah, simple men, you know not what you swear. 

* Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

* And as the air blows it to me again, ^ 

* Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

* And yielding to another when it blows, 

* Commanded always by the greater gust; 

* Such is the lightness of- you common men. 

* But do not break your oaths ; for, of that sin 

* My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty. 

* Go where you will, the king shall be commanded ; 

* And be you kings ; command, and I *11 obey. 

* 1 Keeji, We are true subjects to the king, king Ed- 

ward. 

. 9 And v)e hk tubjeetst &c.] So, the folio. The quarto thus: 
<< And therefore we charge you in God^s name and the king's, 
** To go along with us unto the officers.*' Steevetu, 

I JLook^ at I bUm thh feather from my face. 
And at the air bUmt it to me arain^ €x.'\ So, in Tke Wwi«P» 
Tide.' 
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* K, Hen, So would you be again to Henry, 

* If he were seated as king Edward is. 

1 Keep, We charge you, in God's name, and in the 
king's,* 
To go with us unto the officers. 

* K, Hen. In God's name, lead ;3 your king's name be 

obey'd : 

* And what God will, that let your king perform ; 

* And what he will, I humbly yield unto. ^Eo^eunt. 

SCENE II. 

London. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter King Edward, Gloster, Clarkkcb, and 

Lady Gre.y, 

* A\ Juhv. Brother of Gloster, at Saint Albans* field 
" This htdy's husband, sir John Grey,* was slain, 

Jlis lunds then sriz'd on by the conqueror: 
iler suit is now, to repossess those lands; 
' Which we in justice cannot well deny, 
Because in quarrel of the house of York 

* The worthy gentleman did lose his life.* 

2 — and in the i/n^'*,] The preposition — in, which is wanting 
in the old copy, I have supplied for the sake of metre. Steevent, 

3 In Gcxi's name, lead; &c.] So, the folio. Instead of this speech, 
'the quartos have the following: 

*' God's name be fulfill'd, your king's name be 
" Obe^*d ; and be you king's ; command, and I '11 obey." 

Stee^oenS' 

4 iir yohn Grev,'] Vid. Hall, Third Year of Edward JV, 

i'oWo 5. It was hitherto falsely printed Richard. Pope. • 

Sir John Grey was slain at the second battle or St. Albans, 
fighting on the side of King Henry. Malone. 

' His lands then seiz'd on by the conqueror: 
Her suit is novi to repossess those lands / 
Which ue in justice cannot ivell deny. 
Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life."] This is in every parti- 
cular a falsification of history. Sir John Grey, as has been al- 
ready observed, fell in the second battle of St. Albans, which 
was fought on Shrove-Tuesday, Feb. 17, 1460-1, fighting on the 
side of king Henry ; awd &o €ftr l& \t from being true that ms lands 
were seized by the coivqueroT,!^^'^^'^^'^^'^^"^'^^^^^"^** 
j> fact seized by the 'vety v^twwv ^\ift wsw «^i^«^&«Kt\A&H?^9^ 
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Glp, Your highness shall do well> to grant her suit ; 
* It were dishonour, to deny it her. 

K. Edw, It were no less; but yet I '11 make a pause. 

* Glo, Yea I is it so f « [AMe to Clar. 

I see, the lady hath a thing to grant, 
Before the king will grant her humble suit. 

Clar, He knows the game ; How true he keeps the 
wind ? [Mide. 

Glo. Silence i [^Addc. 

< K, Edw, Widow, we will consider^ of your suit ; 

< And come some other time, to know our mind. 

< L. Grey, Right gracious lord, I cannot brook delay : 

< May it please your highness to resolve me now ; 

< And what your pleasure is, shall satisfy me. 

< Glo. [aside] Ay, widow ? then I '11 warrant you all 

your lands, 

< An if what pleases him, shall pleasure you. 

< Fight closer, or, good faith, you '11 catch a blow. 

victory at Towton, on the 29th of March, 1461. The present 
scene is laid in 1464. 

Shakspeare in new moulding this play followed implicitly his 
author, (for these five lines, with oiUy a slight variation in the 
third, and fifth, are found in the old play,) without giving him- 
self the trouble to examine the history ; but a few years after- 
wards, when he had occasion to write his Richard III, and was 
not warped by a preceding misrepresentation of antither writer, 
he stated from the chronicles this matter truly as it was; and this 
is one of the numerous circumstances that prove incontestably, 
in my apprehension, that he was not the original author of this 
and the preceding play. 

In King Richard HI, Act 1, sc. iii, Richard addressings him- 
self to Queen Elizabeth, (the lady Grey of the present scene) 
says : 

" In all which lime you, and your husband Grey, 
" Were factiou8yc>r the house of Lancaster; — 
*• (And Rivers so were you) — was not your Iiusband 
" In Margaret^s battle at Saint Albans slain ?" 
He calls it Margaret** battle, because she was there victorious. 

• Matone. 

6 Glo. Tea ! is it soP 8iC.] So, the folio. The quartos read with; 
the following variations : 

*• Glo, I, Is the wind in that door? 

" Clar. I see the lady," ^c Steevens. 

7 Widov), wc will consider — ] This is a very lively aind-^^s^Vs 
dialogtic ; tV.e reciprocation is quickcrc ihtta is cow^noiiv- v& .^^ikaQLa- 
sf^care, J^oknton, ... . _ .vr^^ . v^^ 

Hh2. 
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* Clar, I fear her not, unless she chance to fall. 

VAdde. 

* Glo, God forbid that 1 for he '11 take vantages. [Aside. 

* K, Edw, How many childron hast thou, widow ? tell 

me. 
Clar, I think, he means to beg a child of her. \Ande. 
Glo, Nay, whip me then ; he *ll rather give her two. 

^Adde, 
L. Grey, Three, my most gracious lord. 
Glo, You shall have four if you '11 be ruFd by him. 

^Ande, 

* K, Edw, 'Twerc pity, they should lose their father'^ 

land. 
L, Grey, Be pitiful, dread lord, and gprant it then. 
K, Edw, Lords, give us leave ; I '11 try this widow's 

wit. 
Glo, Ay, good leave have you ;* for you will have leave) 
•^ Till youth take leave, and leave you to the crutch. 

[Glo. and Clar. retire to the other Me. 

* K, Edw, Now tell me, madam, do you love your 

children ? 
» L, Grey, Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 

* K, Edw, And would you not do much, to do them 

good ? 
*Z. Grey, To do them good, I would sustain some harm. 

* K, Edw, Then get your husband's lands, to do them 

good. 

* L, Grey, Therefore I came unto your majesty. 
K, Edw, I '11 tell you how these lands are to be got. 

* L, Grey, So shall you bind me to your highness* 

service. 

* jr. Edw, What service wilt thou do me, if I give 

them ? 

* L,Grey, What you command, that rests in me to do. 

* K, Edw, But you will take exceptions to my boon. 

* L. Grey, No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 

* K, Edw, Ay, but thou canst do what I mean to ask. 

* L, Grey, Why, then 1 will do what your grace com- 

mands. 



> —— good leave have you i]^ So, in King yohm 

* Good leave ; good "PVyVvv"* 
Good leave i are v/okOls im\i\Y\a^ r^adiww% oj a»«cML. ^xx^mm^^ 
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* Glo. He plies her hard ; and much rain wears the 

marble.* [^ui/dde. 

* Clar, As red as fire ! nay, then her wax must melt. 

^Ande, 

L, Grey, Why stops my lord ? shall I not hear my task ? 

jr. Edw, An easy task ; 'tis but to love a king. 

L. Grey, That 'a soon perform'd, because I am a sub- 
ject. 

K, Edw, Why then, thy husband's lands I freely give 
thee. 

L, Grey, I take my leave, with many thousand thanks. 

Glo, The match is made ; she seals it with a curt'sy. 

' K. Edw, But stay thee, 'tis the fruits of love I mean. 

* L, Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 

* K, Edw, Ay, but, I fear me, in another sense. 
What love, think' st thou, I sue so much to get ? 

* L, Grey, My love till death, ^ my humble thanks, 

my prayers ; 

* That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 

K, Edw, No, by my troth, I did not mean such love. 

* L, Grey, Why, then you mean not as I thought you 

did. 

* K, Edw. But now you partly may perceive my mind. 

* L, Grey, My nund will never grant what I perceive 

* Your highness aims at, if I aim aright. 

K, Edw. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 

* L, Grey. To tell you plain, I had rather lie in prison. 
X, Edw, Why, then thou shalt not have thy husband's 

lands. 
L, Grey, Why, then mine honesty shall be my dower ; 
For by that loss I will not purchase them. 
' K, Edw, Therein thou wrong'st thy children mightily. 
X. Grey, Herein your highness wrongs both thetn and 

me. 



9..^^,,fnuch rain vseara the marble.'] So, in Watson's 47th Son- 
net: 

" In time the marble ^aearea with weakest showres." 

See note on Dodsley's Collection of Old Flays, edit. 1780, Vol., 
XII, p. 387. Steevens. 

1 My love till death, &c.] The variation is here worth noting. 
In the old play we here find — 

** My humble service, such as sub^ecla owe, 
^' And the Jaws command.*' Malone, 
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But) mighty lord, this merry inclination 

* Accords not with the sadness* of my suit ; 
Please you dismiss me, either with ay, or no. 

K, Edfv. Ay ; if thou wilt say ay, to my request : 
No ; if thou dost say no, to my demand. 

L. Grey, Then, no, my lord. My suit is at an end. 

< Glo. The widow likes him not, she knits her brows. 

[jiside. 

* Clar, He is the bluntest wooer in Christendom. i^Me, 
K. Edw. [aside'] Her looks do argue her replete with 

modesty ;* 

* Her words do show her wit incomparable ; 

* All her perfections challenge sovereignty: 
One way, or other, she is for a king ; 

And she shall be my love, or else my queen.— 
Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen ? 

Z. Grey, 'Tis better said than done, my gracious lord: 
I am a subject fit to jest withal, 
But far unfit to be a sovcrcij2^n. 

JT. Hdw, Sweet widow, by my state I swear to thee, 
I speak no more than what my soul intends; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 

L, Grey, And that is more than I will yield unto: 
< 1 know, I am too mean to be your queen ; 
And yet too good to be your concubine.* 



^ — • tJie sadness — ] i. e. the seriousness. So, in jRomeo and 
yidiet: 

" Tell me in sadness who is she you love." Steevens. 

5 Her looks do argue her replete ivith modesty;"] So, the folio. The 
quartos read : 

•* Her looks are all replete with majesty^ Steeven*. 

4 And yet too good to be your concubine.] So, in Warner's Albion*s 
England, 1602, B. Vll, chap, xxxiv: 

His plea was love, my suit was land : I plie him, he 

plies me ; 
Too bare to be his queen, too good his concubine to be." 
Shakspeare, however, adopted the words from Stowe's Chro- 
nicle. Steevens ' 
"X These \\ ords, which are found in the old play, (except that we 
tliere have baJ^ instead of ineany) were taken bv the atilJior of 
that piece from Hall's Ctironicle : ** — whiche demaund she so 
wist^ly and »viih so covert .speeche aunswered and repugpned, af- 
/) r?n\ iiic 1 hal as sV\e was foV\V\^ \\ot\o\v: ^•ak\ \\\v:^:\«.\.<^Vi^\\\& spouse 
and bedfcUowe, so for Vver ^^wi^t^oot \\w\e*'C\«.^>R.^'^ va ^^r^. 
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K, Ednv, You cavil, widow; I did mean, my queen. 
i. Grey, 'Twill grieve your grace, my sons should 

call you — father. 
K, £dw» No more than when my daughters call thee 
mother. 
Thou art a widow/ and thou hast some children ; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor, 
Have other some : why, 'tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many sons. 
^ Answer no more, for thou shalt be my queen. 

Gio, The ghostly father now has done his shrift. [^Jtnde, 
Clar, When he was made a shriver 'twas for shift. 

[_ji8ide. 
K, Edw, Brothers, you muse what chai we two have 
had. 

* Glo, The widow likes it not, for she looks sad.* 

K. Edtv. You 'd think it strange, if I should marry her. 
Clar, To whom, my lord ? 

K, Edw, Why, Clarence, to myself. 

Glo, That would be ten days* wonder, at the least. 
Clar, That 's a day longer than wonder lasts.^ 

* Glo, By so much is the wonder in extremes. 

K. Edw, Well, jest on, brothers : I can tell you both, 
Her suit is granted for her husband's lands. 

Enter a Nobleman. 

JNob, My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken^ 
* And brought your prisoner to your palace gate. 

K, Edw, See, that he be convey'd urtto the Tower :— 
< And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 



to be either his concubine, or sovereigne lady; that were he was 
a littell before heated with the dart of Cupido^ he was nowe," Sic. 

Malont, 
« Thou art a voidow, &c.] This is part of the King's reply to 
his mother in Stowe's Chronicle: *' That she is a widow, and hath 
already children ; by God*s blessed lady I am a batchelor, and 
have some too, and so each of us hath a proofe that neither of 
us is like to be barrain ;" &c. Steevens. 

— she looks sad.l ^^^ ^^PV — '^•V **^* ^^^ ^® **^^ of me- 
tre I have omitted this useless adverb. Steevens. 

1 That 's a day longer &c.] A nine days wonder was proverbial. 
Thus, in a Sermon at Paul's Crosse, Nov. 25, \€av, Vi^ ^ewc^ 
Kingv p. S3: "Pormendacia diu nonfaWunt, wvak.\vvj\\v^«rcw^^ 

jRf nine days, the age rf a vionder, died in ZougHtcr** ReeA* 
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< To question of his apprehension^-* 

* Widow, go you along ;— -Lords, use her honourable. 

[^JC.r^unt Kifjg Edw. Ladu Gret, Clar. and Lord, 
Glo. Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
'Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

< That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring, 

* To cross me from the golden time I look for ! 
' And yet, between my soul's desire, and me, 

* (The lustful Edward's title buried) 

* Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward) 

* And all the unlook'd-for issue of their bodies, 

* To take their rooms, ere I can place myself: 
A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 

* Why, then I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

* Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

* Anci spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 

* Wishing his foot were equal with' his eye ; 

* And cliidcs the sea that sunders him from thence, 

* Saying — he '11 lade it dry to have his way : 

* So do I wish the crown, being so far off; 

* And so I chide the means that keep mc from it ; 

* And so I say— I '11 cut the causes off, 

* Flattering me with impossibilities. — 

* My eye 's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 

* Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 

* Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard; 

* What other pleasure can the world afford? 

* I '11 make my heaven ^ in a lady's lap, 

< And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 

* O miserable thought ! and more unlikely, 

* Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 
Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb :* 

* And, for I should not deal in her soft laws 

* I ^11 niaJte my hecnen &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos alter 
and transpose the two lines, as follows : 

I will 90 clad my body viith gay ornaments^ 
And lull mj/*e{f viithin a lady's lap. Stenent* 

® — iove/orsviore me in my m^other^t vttomb.-'] This line is fimnd 
also in a pla> entitled Wily Beguiled. The earliest e^tion thfC 
I have seen of tViat\>\ece, \NiAiprvtv\ft^m\lftfe\VN*.\i hid bm 
exhibited on the sUge «ooti «it.« X^b^^^s^w \satt. Hcjm*. 
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< She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 

' To shrink mine arm up like a withered aiirub;^ 
*• To make an envious mountain on my back^ 
Where sits deformity to mock my body ; 

< To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

* To disproportion me in every part, 

* Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp,* 

* That carries no impression like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 

^ O, monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought ! 

* Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 

* But to command, to check, to o'erbear such 

* As are of better person than myself,* 

* I '11 make my heaven — ^to dream upon the crown ; 

* And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 

* Until my misshap'd trunk that bears this head, 

* Be round impaled with a glorious crown.* 



1 like anaither^d thrubf] So^ the folio. The quartos— -like 

a withered shrimp. Steevens. 

^ —^^ uniici*d bear-viheip,'] It was an opinion which, in spite of 
its absurdity, prevailed long', that the bear brings forth only 
shapeless lumps of animated flesh, which she licks into the form 
of bears. It is now well known that the whelps of the bear are 
produced in the same state with those of other creatures. 

Johnson. 

3 . ■■ to overbear such 

As are of better person than myself i^ Richard speaks here the 
language of nature. Whoever is stigmatized with deformity 
has a constant source of envy in his mind, and would counter- 
balance by some other superiority those advantages which he 
feels himself to want. Bacon remarks that the deformed are 
commonly daring; and it is almost proverbially observed that 
they are ill-natured. The truth is, that the deformed, like all 
other men, are displeased with inferiority, and endeavour Xm 
gain ground by good or bad means, as they arc virtuous or cor- 
rupt, yohnson, 

12 3 45678 

4 Until ^ny misshaped trunk that bears this head. 

Be round impaled Sec. ] A transposition seems to be necessary : 

128573 46 

** Until my head, that this misshap'd trunk bears " 
Otherwise the trunk that bears the head is to be encircled with 
the crown, and not the head itself. Steevens. 

Sir T ^[anmor reads as Mr. Steevens TecocKineT>Aa. \\i€6«N^ 
our jiuthor is answcrnbie for this inaccnTMsy . Jf alwie - 
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* And yet I know not how to get the crown, 

* tor Ricuy lives stand between me and home : 

* And I, — like oiic lost in a thomy wood, 

* That rcnis the thorns, and is rent with the thorns j 

* Seeking; a way, and straying from the way; 

* Not knowing how to find the open air, 

* But toiling desperately to find it outy— 

* Torment myself to catch the English crown: 

* And from that torment I will free myself, 

* Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 
Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile; 

< Arid cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 

* And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

* And frame my face to all occasions. 

* 1 'II drown more sailors than the mermaid shall ; 

* I '11 slay more gazers than the basilisk; 

* I *11 play the orator as well as Nestor, 

* Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 

* And, like a Sinon, take another Troy : 
I can add colours to the cameleon ; 

< Change shapes, with Proteus, for advantages, 

< And set the murd'ix)us Machiavel to school.^ 



-"^^ impaled — ] i. e. encircled. So, in Hey wood's Rape ^ 
Lucrece, 1630: 

" Tear off tlie crown that yet empales his temples." 

Steevetu. 

s And set the m,urd*roug Machiavel to school."] As this is an ana- 
chronism, and the oUl quarto reads : 

*« And set the aspiririf^ Catiline to school, — .*' 
I don't know why it should not be preferred. Warburton. 
This is not the first proof I have met with, that Shakspeare, 
in his attempts to familiarize ideas, has diminished their pro- 
priety. Steevens. 

Catiline first occurred to the author of the old play, who was 
probably a scholar ; and Machiavel, who is mentioned in various 
books of our author's age, as the great exemplar of profound po- 
liticians, naturally was substituted by Shakspeare in his room. 
See this play, P. I, Act V, sc. iv: 

" Alengon! that notorious Machiavel P* 
In King Erhuard II, Marlowe, who was probably the author of 
The True Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Torie, in. like mann^ in- 
troduces Catihne: 

" Spencer, the father of that wanton Spencer, 

" That Vike lV\e VAVi\e»a Catiline ^aJi '^oo^, 

" Revell'd in E.n^Xwi'^'ft vi«i«X>X\ «MiVt«w»Mr|r MoSbmL. 
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Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

* Tut ! were it further off, 1 'II pluck it down. [-Ex/V. 

SCENE III. 

France. A Eeom in the Palace. 

Flourish, Enter Lewis the French King^ and Lady 
Bona, attended; the King takes hia State, Then en^ 
ter Queen Margaret, Prince Edward her Sony 
and the Earl of Oxford. 

< K, Lew, Fair queen of England,* worthy Margaret, 

\_Kiaing, 

« Sit down with us ; it ill befits thy state, 
< And birth, that thou should'st stand, while Lewis doth 
sit. 

* Q, Mar, No, mighty king of France ;^ now Margaret 

* Must strike her sail, and learn a while to serve, 

* Where kings command. I was, I must confess, 

* Qreat Albion's queen in former golden days: 

* But now mischance hath trod my title down, 

* And with dishonour laid me on the ground ; 

* Where I must take like seat unto my fortune, 

* And to my humble seat conform myself. 

* K, Lew, Why, say, fair queen, whence springs this 

deep despair I 

* Q, Mar, From such a cause as fills mine eyes witli 

tears, 

* And stops my tongue, while heart is dixjwn'd in cares. 

♦ K, Lew, Whate'er it be, be thou still like thyself, 

* Fair queen of England^ &c.] Thus the folio. The quarto? 
give the following : 

<« Welcome, queen Margaret, to the court of France. 
<' It fits not Lewis to sit while thou dost stand, 
" Sit by my side ; and here I vow to thee, 
" Thou shalt have aid to re-possess thy right, 
** And beat proud Edward from his usurped .seat, 
** And place king Henry in his former rule.** Steevens. 
See the notes referred to in p. 292, n. 8. Malone. 

7 }Toy mighty king of France; S;c.] Instead of this speech the 
quartos only supply the following: 

" ^ijjLeen. I humbly thank your royal majesty, 
" And .pray the God of heaven to b\e&% V\v^. ^XjaX^^ 
" Gre^t Ymg of France, that Uxua le^^ii^^^X. ^MkS ^t«w^ 
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' And sit thee by our side : yield not thy neck 

[^Seats her by htm, 

* To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntless mind 

* Still ride in triumph over all mischance. 

* Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 

* It shall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 

* Q, Mar, Those gracious words revive my drooping 

thoughts, 

* And give my tongue-ty*d sorrows leave to speak. 

* Now, ihcreforc, be it known to noble Lewis, — 

* That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 

* Is, of a king, become a banish'd man, 

* And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 

* While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 

* Usurps the regal title, and the seat 

* Of England's tme-anointed lawful king. 

* Tliis is the cause, that I, poor Margaret^— 

* With this my son, prince Edward, Henry's .heir,— 

* Am conjc t6 crave thy just and lawful aid ; 
< And, if thou fidl us, all our hope is done : 

* Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help; 
"Our people and our peers are both misled, 

* Our treasure seiz'd, our soldiers put to flight, 

* And, as thou sec'st, ourselves in heavy plight. 

* JT. Lew. Renowned queen, with patience calm the 

storm, 

* While we bethink a means to break it off. 

* Q. Alar. The more we stay, the stronger grows our 

foe. 

* A". Lciv, The more I stay, the more I '11 succour thee. 

* Q. Mar. O, but impatience waiteth on true sorrow : 

* And see, where comes the breeder of my sorrow. 

Filter Warwick,* attended. 
< K. Lciv. Wliat *s he, approacheth boldly to our pre- 

.x*nce ? 

8 Knter WarHjiich^ This nobleman'y embassy and commission, 
the insult he receives by the King's hasty marriage, and bis con- 
sequent resolution to avenp^e it, with the capture, imprisonment, 
and escape of the King, Sh<ikspeare, it is true, found in Hall 
ai)d Hnlinshcd ; but luter, as well as earlier writers, of better 
aiitbority, incVme us lo A\scT«i<Vv\. \\vfc vj\\<:\ft% ^xvdto vefer the rup- 
ture between the Kvwe audVu* v^iVvWcAwttiXw, \^«aaM«fc^>»^ 
/iave not reached poatent^, ot Vo V\x%X \^^>^^l «A^ «.^ff^^ 
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Q. Mar, Our earl of Warwick, Edward's greatest 

friend. 
K, Lew, Welcome, brave Warwick ! What brings 

thee too France ? 

[^Descending /rom his state, Q. Mar. risee, 

* Q, Mar, Ay, now begins a second storm to rise ; 
* For this is he, that, moves both wind and tide. 

* fVar, From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 
My lord and sovereign, and thy vowed friend, 

I come, — in kindness, and unfeigned love, — 
First, to do greetings to thy royal person ; 
And, then, to crave a league of amity ; 
And, lastly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchsafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair sister, 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 

< Q, Mar. If that go forward, Henry's hope is done.® 

80 natural, perhaps, to those who are under obligalions too great 
to be discharged. Beneficia, (says Tacitus,) eo usque itcta sunt, 
dum videntur exsolvi posse: ubi nmltum antevenSre, pro gratia odium 
reJJitur. 

There needs no other proof how little our common histories 
are to be depended upon than this fabulous story of Warwick 
and the Lady Bona. The King was privately married to Lady 
j£lizabeth Widville, in 1463, and in February 1465, Warwick 
actually stood sponsor to the Princess Elizabeth their first child. 
What secretly displeased him was: 1. the King's marrying one 
of the Qiieen's sisters to the Duke of Buckingham ; 2. his con- 
ferring the office of Lord Treasurer (which he had taken from 
the Lord Montjoy) upon Lord Rivers, the Qjieen's brother; 3. 
his making a match between the son and heir of the Lord Her- 
bert and another of the Queen's sisters ; and between that no- 
bleman's daughter and the young Lord Lisle; and creating 
young Herbert Knight and Lord of Dunstar ; 4. his making a 
match between Sir Thomas Grey, the Qiieen's son, and Lady 
Ann daughter and heiress of the Duke of Exeter, the King's 
niece, who had been talked of as a wife for the Earl of Northum- 
berland, Warwick's brother. See Wilhelrm Wyrcester Annales^ 
which are unfortunately defective from the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1468, at which time no open rupture had taken place between 
the King and Warwick, who, for any thing that appears to the 
contraryi were, at least, upon speaking ternu.** Ritson, 

• — Henry* s hope is done."] So, the folio. The quartos read :— 
all our hope is done. Steevens. 

We have had nearly the same line \n MaTg«t«:^?% ^otrow «^«^ 
p. 566. Tlie Vine having made an impreavunv Ofi %\i^^w^*w^% Vt 
introduced it in that speech, which •p^vn (.evaeig^V^ ^&i* ^ 
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ff'ar. And, gracious madam, [_to Bona] in our king's 
behalf, 

* I am commanded, with your leave and favour, 
Humbly to kiss your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the passion of my sovereign's heart ; 
"Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears, 
Ilalli plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue.^ 

Q. Alar, King Lewis, — and lady Bona, — hear me speak, 
' Before you answer Warwick. His demand* 

* Springs not from Edward's well-meant honest love, 

* Hut from deceit, bred by necessity : 

* For how can tyrants safely govern home, 

* Uidirss abroad they purchase great alliance? 

* To prove him tyrant, this reason may suffice, — 

* That Henry liveth still: but were he dead, 

* Yet here prince Edward stands, king Henry *s son. 

* Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and marriage 

* Tlioii draw not on thy danger and dishonour: 

* For thoue;h usurpers sway the rule a while, 

* Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 

IVar. Injurious Margaret! 

Prince, And why not queen ? 

War, Because thy father Henry did usurp ; 
And thou no more ar( prince, than she is queen. 

Oxf. Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt. 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain ; 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth, 
< Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest ;3 
And, after that wise prince, Henry the fifth. 
Who by his' prowess conquered all France: 

stance) to have been entirely his own production ; and afterwards 
inadvertently snftered it with a slight variation to remain here, 
where only it is found in the old play. Malone. 

1 Hath plac'd thy beauty* s itnagef and thy mrtue,"] So, the folia 
The quarto thus: 

" Hath plac'd thy glorious imagre, and thy vertues." 

Steevem. 
2 ..... His demand &c.] Instead of the reminder of this ^'ech 
the old play has the following lines: 

** ■ hear me speak, 

•« Before you answer Warwick, or his words, 
*' For he it is hath done us all tKwe •caron^«V Malone* 
3 to the wisest A So, VVie feXvo. T:Vft cjMKtfVs»-Aa i^-w\^> 
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From these our Henry lineally descends. 

IVar, Oxford, how haps it, in this smooth discourse^ 
You told not, how Henry the sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, these peers of France should smile at that. 
But for the rest, — You tell a pedigree 
Of threescore and two years ; a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom's worth. 

< Ox/". Why, Warwick, canst thou speak against thy 
liege, 
« Whom thou obeyed'st thirty and six years,* 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 

War, Can Oxford, that did ever fence the rights 
Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree ? 
For shame, leave Henry, and call Edward king. 

' Oxf, Call him my king, by whose injurious doom 

* My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 

Was done to death ? and more than so, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 

< When nature brought him to the door of death ?* 
No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 

IVar, And I the house of York. 

K,Lew, Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and Oxford^ 

< Vouchsafe, at our request, to stand aside, 

* While I use further conference with Warwick. 

* Q, Mar, Heavens grant, that Warwick's words be- 

witch him not I 

[^Retiring with the Prince and OxF. 
» K, Lev), Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy con- 
science, 

* Is Edward your true king ? for I were loth, 

^ — thirty and 8\x years ,] So, the folio. The quartos — ^thirty 
and eight years. Steevens. 

The number in the old plav is right. The alteration, however^ 
is of little consequence. Malone. 

* When nature brought him to the door of death ?^ Thus the folio. 
The quartos ; 

** When age did call him to the door of death." Steewn*. 
This passajje unavoidably brinj^s before the mind that admira- 
ble ima^e of old age in Sackville's Induction.- 

** Hi« withered fist still knocking at death^s dorey* &c. 

F( 

I\2 
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< To link with him that were not lawful chosen. * 

War. Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour. 
X, Lev), But is he gracious in the people's eye ? 
War. The more, that Henry was unfortunate.^ 
< K. Lew. Then further, — all dissembling set aside, 
* Tell me for truth the measure of his love 

< Unto our sister Bona. 

War, Such it seems, 

As may beseem a monarch like himself. 
Myself have often heard him say, and swear^— 
That this his love was an eternal plant ;* 
Whereof the root was fix'd in virtue's ground. 
The leaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's sun ; 
Exempt from envy, but not from disdain,* 
Unless the lady Bona quit his pain. 

X. Lew. Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 

Bona. Your grant, or your denial, shall be mine :— 
Yet I confess, [/o War.] that often ere this day, 



— that vjtre not lawful clMien."] Thus the folio. The quarto 
as fuHows : 

«« — that is not lawful heirV Steevetu. 

f — that Henry to<M unfortunate.'] He means, that Henry was 
unsuccessful in war, having lost his dominions in France, &c. 

Jifalone. 

8 That this his love voas an eternal plant f"] The old quarto reads 
rightly eternal f alUidinpf to the plants of Paradise. Warburtm. 

In the language of Sliakspeare's time, by an eternal plant was 
meant what we now call a perennial one. Steevens. 

The folio reads — an external plant; but as that word seems to 
aiibrd no meaning, and as Sliakspeare has adopted every other 
part of this speech as he found it in the old play, without altera- 
tion, I suppose external was a mistake of the transcriber or prin- 
ter, and have therefore followed the reading of the quarto. 

Afalone* 

9 Exempt from, envy, but not from disdain,"] Envy is always sup- 
posed to have some fascinating or blasting power ; and to be out 
of the reach of envy is therefore a privilege belonging only to 
great excellence. I know not well why envy is mentioned here, 
or whose envy can be meant; but the meaning is, that his love is 
superior to envy, and can feel no blast from the lady's disdain. Or, 
that, if Bona refuse to quit or requite his pain, his love may turn 
to disdain, though the consciousness of his own merit will exempt 
him from the pangs of envy Johnson. 

1 believe envy is in this place, as in many others, put for «ui- 
lice or hatred. His situation places him above these, though it 
cani30t secure him from feTu«\e ^vs^iajxv. Suewctw, 
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When I have heard yopr king's desert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to desire. 

* K, Lew. Then, Warwick, thusr— Our sister shall be 

Edward's ; 

* And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 

* Touching the jointure that your king must make, 

* Which with her dowry shall be counterpois'd :— 
Draw near, queen Margaret ; and be a witness, 
That Bona shall be wife to the English king. 

Prince, To Edward, but not to the English king. 

* Q. Mar, Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 

* By tliis alliance to make void my suit ; 

* Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. 

* K, Lew, And still is friend to him and Margaret : 

* But if your title to the crown be weak,— 

* As may appear by Edward's good success,— 

* Then 'tis but reason, that I be releas'd 

* From giving aid, which late I promised. 

* Yet shall you have all kindness at my hand, 

* That your estate requires, and mine can yield. 

War. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his ease ; 
Where having nothing, nothing he can lose. 
And as for you yourself, our quondam queen^— ■ 
You have a father able* to maintain you ; 
And better 'twere, you troubled him than France. 

* Q, Mar, Peace, impudent and shameless Warwick, 

peace;* 

* Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings !* 

* I will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 

* Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 

* Thy sly conveyance,* and thy lord's false love; 

1 Tou have a father able — ] This seems ironical. The poverty 
of Margaret's father is a very frequent topick of reproach . 

yohnson. 

3 Peace, impudent and shameless War'ojick, peace :] The word 
peace, at the end of this line, is wanting in the first folio, but is 
supplied by the second. Steevens. 

3 Proud setter-up and puller-down (f iings /] The Queen here 
applies' to Warwick, the very words that Edward, p. 334, ad- 
dresses to the Deity. . M. Mason. 

See p 334, n. 8. The repetition has been already accounted 
for, in p. 354, n. 3, &c. Malone. 

'^ Thy sly conveyance^'y Conveyance is juggiing» lix^ >2ciKttKA Ha^ 
taken 4br ani&ce and fraud, yohnson. 
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* For both of you are birds of self-same feather. 

f ^ Horn sounded within, 
K, Lew. Warwick, this is some post to us, or tliee. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mesa. My lord ambassador, these letters are for you j 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague.-— 
These from our king unto your majesty.— 
And, madum, these for you ; from whom, I know not. 
[7*0 Margaret. They all read their Letters. 
Oxf, I like it well, that our fair queen and mistress 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 
Prince, Nay, mark, how Lewis stamps as he were 
nettled : 

* 1 hope, all 's for the best. 

^ K, Lew, Warwick, -what are thy news? and yours, 
fair queen ? 

* Q. Mar, Mine, such as fill my heart with unhop'd joys. 
IVar. Mine, full of sorrow and heart's discontent. 
K. Lew. What! has your king married the lady Grey? 

* And now, to sooth your forgery and his,' 

* Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 

* Is this the alliance that he seeks with France? 
« Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner? 

* Q, Mar. I told your majesty as much before : 
This proveth Edward's love, and Warwick's honesty. 

irar, Kini^ Lewis, I here protest^— in sight of heaven, 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss,— 
That I am clear from this misdeed of Edward's ; 
No more my king, for he dishonours me ; 
But most himself, if he could see hSs shame. <-— 
Did I forget, that by the house of York 
My father came untimely to his death ?• 

So, in King Richard II: 

•• — conveyers are you all, 

« That rise thus nimbly by a true king's fall.** SlFMvfMt^ 

* ■ to sooth j'OMr forgery and Am,] To soften it, to make it 
piore endurable -. or perhaps, to sooth us, and to prevent our be- 
ing exasperated by your forgery and his. Malem» 

c Did I for get t that by the house of Tork 

My father caine untimely to his death .?] Warwick's iather came 

untimely to liis death, bein^ taken at the battle of WakeSeld'^ 

and beheaded at Pomfret JBut the author of the oW play imap 

^ined he feU atthe«ic\AQiv«x'^«.xx^-\^x\d!|<c^ and has in a ibcmcr 
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Did I. let pass the abuse done to my niece ?^ 
Did I impale him with the regal crow^i ? 
Did I put Henry fix>m his native riglil;* 

< And am I guerdon'd* at the last with shame ! 

* Shame on himself! for my desert is honour. 

* And, to repair my honour lost for him, 

* I here renounce him, and return to Henry : 

< My noble queen, let former grudges pass, 
And henceforth I am thy true servitor ; 

I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 

< Q, Mar, Warwick, these words have turn*d my hate 
to love ; 

< And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 

* And joy thut thou becora'st king Henry's friend. 

War. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend 
That, if king Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
I '11 undertake to land them on our coast, 
And force the tyrant from his seat by war. 
'Tis not his new-made bride shall succour him : 

* And as for Clarence, — us my letters tell me, 

* He 's very likely now to fall from him ; 

* For matching more for wanton lust than honour, 



scene, to which this line refers, (See p. 333, n 4,) described 
his death as happening at that place. Shakspeare very properly 
r^ected that description of the death of the Earl of Salis})ury, 
of whose death no mention is made in this play, as it now stands ; 
yet he has inadvertently retained this line which alludes to a pre- 
ceding description that he had struck out ; and this is another 
proof of his falling into inconsistencies, by sometimes following, 
and sometimes deserting, his original. Maione. 

1 Did I let pats the abuse done to my niece?'\ Thus Holinshed, p. 
668: " King Edward did attempt a thing once in the earles house, 
which was much against the earles honestie (whether he would 
have de floured his daughter or his nieces the certain tie was not 
ibr both their honours revealed,) for surely such a thing was at- 
tempted by king Edward." Steevens. 

* Did I put Menry from his native right g &c.] Thus the folio. 
The quartos read: 

'< And thrust king Henry from his native home ? 

** And (most ungrateful) doth he me tut \3Dkaikt* Suenimi. 

9 guerdon'd^'l i. e. rewarded. So» Vft 1?. \\, fR^^'^^Klx 

"See yoii welt^^uertMd far thew ^Mtdtowi^?^ 
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• Or than for strength and safety of our country. 

• Bona, Dear brother, how shall Bona be reveng'd, 

* But by thy help to this distressed queen ? 

*Q. Mar. Renowned prince, how shall poor Henry Hve, 

• Unless thou rescue him from foul despair ? 

• Bona, My quarrel, and this English queen's are one. 

• War, And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours. 

• K. Lrv), And mine, with hers, and thine, and Mar- 

garet's. 
Therefore, at last, t firmly am resolv'd, 
You shall have aid. 

» Q, Mar, Let me give humble thanks for all at once. 

K. Lew, Then England's messenger, return in post; 
And tell false Edward, thy suppose^ king^— 
That Lewis of France is sending over maskers. 
To revel it with him and his new bride : 

* Thou seest what 's past, go fear thy king* withal. 

Bona, Tell him. In hope he 'II prove a widower, shortly, 
I '11 wear the willow-garland for his s^p. 

Q, Mar, Tell him, My mouniing weeds are laid aside. 
And I am ready to put armour on.* 

War, Tell him from me, That he hath done me wrong; 
And therefore I '11 uncrown him, ere 't be long. '^ 

There 's thy reward;* be gone. \^Exit Mess. 

K. Lew. But, Warwick, thou, 

And Oxford, with five thousand men. 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle:* 

* go ^CT th king ^'] That is, /W^A/ thy king, yahnton. 

So, in Alng Henry IV, P. II; 

** TIic peopW fear me" &c. Steeveru. 

9 — to put annmir on ] It was once no unusual thing for qoeeni . 
themselves to appear in armour at the head of their forces. The 
suit which Elizabeth wore, when she rode through the lines at 
Tilbury to encourage the troops, on the approach of the trmadi, 
may be still seen in the Tower. Steevent. 

^ thy reward;'] Here we are to suppose that, aecordin? to 

ancient custom, Warwick makes a present to the Herald or 
Messenfjer, whom the original copies caU — a Fort. Sec Vol. IX, 
p. 297, n. 4. Steeveng. 

* andhidfaiie Edward battle:"] This phrase is common to 

many of our ancient writers. So, in The Mitfortwf qjf Anhwr, 
9l dramatick pei-formaTxce, \5%7 •. 

«< -— my ^c?\\ «t\>\ioT* 

" To hid the bank Uj m^ ipTOV«>*V«^ S\«e^«u. 
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* And, as occasion serves, this noble queen 

* And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 

* Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt ;— 
^ What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 

War, This shall assure my constant loyalty ;•-** 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
i '11 join mine eldest daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith^ in holy wedlock bands. 



* 1*11 join mine eldest daughters andmyjoyt 
To nimjorthwth — ] Surely this is a mistake of the copyists. 
Hall, in the ninth year of King Ed^^ard IV, says : ** Edward 
prince of Wales wedded Anne second daughter to the earl of 
Warwick.** And the Duke of Clarence was in love with the el- 
der, the Lady Isabel ; and in reality was married to her five years 
before Prince Edward took the lady Anne to wife. And, in King 
Richard the Third, Gloster, who married this Lady Amie when 
a widow, says : 

** For then I '11 marry Warwick's _y«/n^«/ daughter. 
" What though 1 kill'd her husband and her father?*' 
i. e. Prince Edward, and Kin^ Henry VI, her father-in-law. See 
likewise Hoiinshed, in his Chronicle, p. 671 and 674. Theobald. 

This is a departure from the truth of history, for Edward 
Prince of Wales (as Mr. Theobald has observed) was married 
to Anne, the second dauji^bter of the Earl of Warwick. 

But notwithstanding this, his reading [youngest daughter] has, 
I think, been impro^^erly adopted by the subsequent editors; for 
though in fact the Duke of Clarence married Isabella, the eldest 
daughter of Warwick, in 1468, and Edward Prince of Wales 
married Anne, his *ecoW daughter, in 1470; neither of his daugh- 
ters was married at the time when Warwick was in France ne- 
Ifociating a marriage between Lady Bona and his King: so that 
there is no inconsistency in the present proposal. Supposing, 
however, that the original author of this play made a mistake, 
and imag'ined that the youngest daughter of Warwick was mar- 
ried to Clarence, I apprehend he, and not his editor, ought to 
answer for it. 

This is one of the numerous circumstances which prove tliat 
Shakspeare was not the original author of this play; for though 
here, as in a former passage, (p. 356, n. 5,) he has followed tho 
old drama, when he afterwards wi-ote his King Richard III, and 
found it necessary to consult the ancient historians, he repre- 
sented Ladv Anne, as she in fact was, tlie widow of Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and the ^o««^«* daughter of the earl of War* 
wick. Malone. 
Is it improbable then that Shakspeare should have become movd 



accurate as he /^rew older? Might he not, pteVxovv* \.o ^^ c5stKw* 
position of a later playg have fumlsbed ^\nv&e^ v«VCti^3MX>KBaw- 
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* Q. Mar, Yea, I agree,* and thank you for your mo- 

tion :— 

* Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, 

* Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 

* And, with thy hand, <hy faith irrevocable, 

' That only Warwick's daughter shall be thine. 

* J'nnce, Yes, I accept her, for she well dcsenxs it; 
» And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 

[//> ^vc8 hiit hand to War. 

* JT. Lev). Why stay we now ? These soldiers shall be 

levy'd, 

* And thou, lord Bourbon,^ our high admiral, 

* Shall waft them over with our royal fleet.-— 
< I long, till Edward fall by war's mischance, 

* For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 

[^Exeunt ell but War. 
War, I came from Edward as embassador, 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe : 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war shall answer his demand. 
Had he none else to make a stale,* but me? 
Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
An<l I *ll be chief to bring him down again : 
^ot that I pity Henry's misery. 
But seek rcvcn^^c on Edward's mockery. \^Exit. 

ledf^e of history which was wanting in his dramatick perform, 
ance of an earlier date ? Steevent. 

^ Te»^ 1 agreCi &c.] Instead of this speech^ the quarto has only 
the following: 

" With all my heart ; I like tliis match full well. 
'* Love ht-r, son Edward ; she is fair and young ; 
" And give thy liand to Warwick, for his love." Steevent. 

7 And thou, lore! Bourbon, &c.] Instead of this and the three fol- 
lowing lines, we have these in the old play : 

" And you, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 

•* Shall waft them safely to the English coatit: 

" And chase proud Edward from hit slttmb^ring trance^ 

" For mocking marriage with the name of France." 

Jtlalone- 

• to mate a stale,] i. e. stalking-horse, pretence. So, in T%e 

Comedy of Errors : 

•* — — pc^or \ Slm\^v\r "Vv\% ualt?* 
See Act 11, sc. v. Stcen}tn5. 
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ACT IV SCENE I. 

London. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Gloster^ Clarence, Somerset, Montague, 

and Others, 

* Glo, Now tell me, brother Clartncc," what think you 

* Of this new marriage with the lady Grey ? 

* Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 

* Clar, Alas, you know, 'tis far from hence to France ; 

* How could he stay till Warwick made return ? 

* Som, My lords, forbear this talk ; here comes the 

king. 

Flourish, Enter Eing Edward, attended; Lady Grey, 
as Queen; Pembroke, Stafford, Hastings, and 

Others.^ 

* Glo, And his well-chosen bride. 

* Clar, I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 

< K, Edw, Now, brother of Clarence, how like you 

our choice, 
^ That you stand pensive, as half malcontent ? 

< Clar, As well as Lewis of France, or the earl of 

Warwick ; 
' Which are so weak of courage, and in judgment, 

9 ^050 tell me, brother Clarence,'} In ihe old play the King en- 
ters here along with his brothers, not after them, and opens the 
scen^thus: 

*' Edvs. Brothers of Clarence and of Glocester, 
** What think you of otir marriape with the lady Grey ? 

" GLo. My lord, we think as Warwick and Lewis, 
** That are so slack in judgment that they *ll take 
" No offence at this sudden marriage. 
•* Edw. Suppose they do, they are but Lewis and War- 
wick ; 
*< And I am your king and Warwick's ; and will be 
" Obey*d. 

" Glo. And shall, because you are our king; 
" But yet such sudden marriages seldom proveth well. 
" Etha. Yea, brother Richard, are you against tis too T' 
c Malone. 

1 The stage direction in the folio, [four stand on one side, and 
faar on the other^ is stifficient proof that the play, as exhibited 
there, was printed from a stage copy. I s\\\vipc«^ \3a,t^fc tl^\vt vwx^ 
portant personages were attendants. Stee<i}eiu« 
VOL.X, Kk 
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* That they 'II take no offence at our ahuse. 

< A'. Edw, Suppose they take offence without a cause, 

< They are but Lewis and Warwick ; I am Edward, 

* Your king and Warwick's, and must have my will. 

< Glo, And you shall have your will, because our king: 
' Yet hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 

K, Edvf, Yea, brother Richardy are you offended too?* 
^Glo. Not I: 

* No ; €rod forbid, that I should wish them severM 

* Whom Grod hath join'd together: ay, and 'twere pity, 
To sunder them tlmt yoke so well together. 

« K, Edw, Setting your scorns, and your mislike, aside, 

* Tell me some reason, why the lady Grey 

' Should not become my wife, and England's queen :-^ 

< And you too, SomerseU' and Montague, 

* Speak freely what you think. 

*> Clar, Then this is my opinion,^«»that king Lewis 
' Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 

< About the marriage of the lady Bona. 

« Glo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge* 

< Is now dishonoured by this new marriage. 

« JT, JSflfw. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be ap- 
pcas'd, 
' By such invention as I can devise ? 

Mont. Yet to have join'd with France in such alliance, 
Would more have streng^en'd this our commonwcaltli 
^Gainst foreign storms, than any home-bred marriage. 

< Hast, Why, knows not Montague, that of itself 

< England is safe, if true within itself?' 

a — ^ are you offended too ?] So, the folio. The quartos : 
*• — ^ are you against u# too ?'* Steeven*. 

3 And you fo^ Somerset, &c ] In the old play Somerset does 
not appear in this scene. Malone. 

4 Clar. Then thit is my apinioni^-^he,'] Instead of this and the 
fpUowing speech, the quartos read thus : 

" Clar. My lord, then this is my opinion ; 
** That Warwick, being dishonour'd in his embassage, 
** Doth seek revenge, to quit his injiuries. 

" Glo. And Lewis, in regard of bis sister's wrongs, 
« Doth join with Warwick to supplant your state.** 



* Why, kncmt not Montajjue, tKot of itte^ 
England h «a/c, »/ tniC^UluAtUeip\\si^^»^^^i^^^^«fc 
lines Sand thus *. 
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* Mont. Yes; but the safer, when 'tis back'd with 

France. 

* Hast. 'Tis better using^ France than trusting France: 

* Let us be back'd with God) and with the seas,* 

* Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 

* And with their helps only defend ourselves; 

* In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 

Clar. For this one speech, lord Hastings well deserves 

* To have the heir of the lord Hungcrford. 

* K. Edvj. Ay, what of that ? it was my will, and grant ; 

* And, for tliis once, my will shall stand for law. 

* Glo. And yet, methinks,^ your grace hath not done 

well, 

* To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 

* Unto the brother of your loving bride ; 

' She better would have fitted me, or Clarence : 
< But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 

' Clar. Or else you would not have bestow'd the heir* 

* Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's son, 

*' Let England be true within iUelf, 
** We need not France nor any alliance with them.** 
It is observable that the first of these lines occurs in the old 
play oi King y^ohn, 1591, from which our author borrowed it, and 
inserted it with a slight change in his own play with the same ti* 
tie. Malone. 

See Vol. VII, p. 420. Neither the lapse of two centuries, nor 
any circumstance which has occurred during that eventful pe- 
riod, has in any deg^e shook the credit of this observation, or 
impaired the confidence of the publick in the truth of it. "Eng- 
land is and will be still safe, if true within itself.*' Heed, 

* — foith the teatt] This has been the advice of every man 
who in any age understood and favoured the interest of England. 

yohruon, 
7 And yet, methini^, he.'] The quartos vary fit>m the folio as 

follows : 

'* Cla. Ay, and fiur such a thing too, the lord Scales 
" Did well deserve at your bands, to have the 
«< Daughter af the lord Boi^ld i and left your 
'* Brothers to go seek elsewhere ; but in your madness 
** You bury brotherhood." Stetwuu. 

» — jro« vtmUd not have herton^d the heir — ] It iirost be fc- 
membered, that till the Restoration, the beirwes of great es- 
tates were in the wardship of the King, wIm ia tMs lEKitfeiiS^I^ 
gave them up to phindcr, and slterwaMb iMdb^b^ ^3HemV»^^ 
AvouriteB. I kmow not when libevtf MaM^vm^^OBmrVl 
ibolitioa of the court of wu^. ynftnion 
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- And leave your brothers to g^ speed elsewhere. 

K. K(fiv. Alas, poor Clarence I is it for a wife, 
' 'I'hat thou art malcontent ? I will provide thee. 

* Clar. In choosing for yourself, you show'd your judg- 

ment ; 

* Whicli being shallow, you shall give me leave 

* To play the broker in mine own 1>ehalf; 

- And, to that end, I shortly mind to leave you. 

♦A". J\(/'Uf. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king* 

- And not be ty'd unto his brother's will. 

' Q. K'iz. ]\Iy lords, before it pleasM his majesty 

* To raise my state to title of a queen, 

* Do mc but ii;j;ht, and you must all confess 

* That I was not ignoble of descent* 

* And meaner than myself have had like fortune. 

* lint as this title honours me and mine, i 

* So your (iislil<es, to whom I would be pleasing, 

* Do ciond my joys \\ilh danii;er and with sorrow. 

* ^. j'-'uiv. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns:' 
' AVhut dun^er, or what sorrow can befall thee, 

* So Ion;;; iis Kdward is thy constant friend, 

* A!Ki their true sovereijrn, whom they must obey? 
« Nay, whom tliey shall obey, and love thee too* 

< Unless they seek for hatred at my hands: 

* Which if they do, yet will 1 keep thee safe, 

» And thev shall feel the vengeance of my wi'ath. 

* (ilo, I hear, yet say not much, but think the more. 

Enter a Messenger. 

* A", /re/w. Now, messenger, what letters, or what news, 
i^'rom France? 



** — — / Via* not ignoble of rf«CCTtf,] Her father was Sir Richard 
Widville, Knight, afterwards £arl of Rivers; li«r mother, Jaque- 
linc. Duchess Dowager of Bedford, who was daughter to Peter 
of Luxemburgh, £aii of Saint Paul, and widow of John Duke 
of Bedford, brother to King Henry V. Maione. 

1 My iovct forbear &c.] Instead of thia and the following speech, 
.the old play has only these lines: 

<* £dw. Forbear, my k>ve, to fawne upoa their frowiw» 
" For thee they must obey, nay, shall obey, 
" And if they \Qo\L{oT^aNo>rciX.TN!3 lAXidi. 
" Mont . My Xotd, V\ete \% >iftfc xDAUMcvvst t«qqxi2^ %ka. 
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^ Mh99, My sovereign liege, no letters ; and few words, 

< But such as I, without your special pardon. 
Dare not relate. 

< K, £dw. Go to, we pardon thee 4 therefore, in brief, 

< Tell me their words as near as thou canst guess them. 
■* What answer makes king Lewis unto our letters ? 

Meas. At my depart, these were his very words ; 
Go tell false Edttmrd^ thy supfiosed kingf^^ 
That LevfU of France U sending oruer maskers^ 
To revel it with him and his new bride, 
K, £dw. Is Lewis so brave? befike, he thinks me Henry. 

< But what said lady Bona to my marriage ?* 

Mess. These were her words, utter'd with mild disdain ; 
Tell hintj in hofie he 'U firove a vndovjer shortly, 
I'll wear the ^villow garland for his sake. 

K. £dv). I blame not her, she could say little less; 
<'She had the wrong. But what said Henry's queen? 

< For I have heard, that she was there in place. ^ 

Mess. Tell him^ quoth she, my mourning weeds are 
doncy^ 
And I am ready to put armour on. 

^ K. Edw. Belike, she minds to play the Amazon. 
But what said Warwick to these injuiies ? 

* Mess. He, more incens'd against your majesty 

< Than all the rest, discharg'd me with these words ; 
Tell him from me^ that he hath done me wrongs 

And therefore I*ll uncrown him^ ere V be long. 

K. Edw. Ha ! durst the traitor breathe out so proud 
words ? 
« Well, I will arm me, being thus forewam'd: 
' They shall hav« wars, and pay for their presumption. 

2 — to my marriage ?} The quartos read : 

** — to these wrongs." Steeveru. 

3 — — the noa» there in place.] This expressioo, tignifyingy she 
was there present, occurs frequently in old English writers. 

Maione. 
En place, a G allicisro . Steevent. 

4 _ are done,] i. e. are consumed, tlirown off. The word 
is often used in this sense by the writers of our author's age. 
So, ia his Hate of Lucrece: 

« And if possess'd, as soon dccnvM and done 
'' As is the morning's siWer-melnng dcv .*' KoCane. 

Kk^ 
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( J)ut savf b Warwick friends with Margaret ? 

< Mess. Ajy gracious sover^gn ; they are so link'd in 

friendship, 

< That young prince Edward marries Warwick's daugh- 
ter. 
Clar.. Belike, the elder ; Clarence will have the young- 
er.' 

» Now, brother king, farewel, and sit you fast> 

• For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter ; 

* That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
.• I may not prove inferior to yourself-— 

You, that love me and Warwick, follow me.* 

\^£xit Clar., and Som. follows. 

< BeUke, the elder ; Clarence will have the younger.] I have ven- 
tured to make elder and younger change places in this line against 
the authority of all the printed copies. The reason of it will be 
obvious. Theobald' 

Clarence having^ in fact married Isabella, the elder daughter 
of Warwick, Mr. Theobald made elder and jroui^^ change places 
in this line; in which he has been followed. I think, improperly, 
by tlie subsequent editors : The author of the old play, where 
this Vine is found, might fit>m ignorance or intentionally have de- 
viated from history, in his account of the person whom Clarence 
married. See a farmer note, p. 375, n. 5. Malone, 

Tou, that love me and Warwick, foUcms me.'] That Clarence 
should make this speech in the King's hearing is very improba- 
ble, yet I do not see how it can be palliated. The King never 
goes out, nor can Clarence be talking to a com|>any apart, for he 
answers immediately to that which the Post says to the King. 

yohnton. 
When the Earl of Essexjittempted to raise a rebellion in the 
city, with a design, as was supposed, to storm the Qiieen's pa- 
lace, he ran about the streets with his sword drawn, crying out, 
" They that love me, follow me.** Steevens. 

Clarence certainly speaks in the hearing of the king, who im- 
mediately afVer his brother has retired, exclaims, that he is gone 
to join with Wsrwick. 

This line is in the old quarto play. One nearly resembling it is 
likewise found in The Battle of Alcazar, 1594 : 
** Myself will lead the way, 

'< And make a passage with my conquering sword, 
" Knee -deep in blood of these accursed Moors ; 
** And they that love my honour^ follom me.** 
So also, in our author's King Richard 111: 

" The rest tlu,t love me, rise, and follow me.** Malone. 
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*G/o. NotI:7 

* My thoughts aim at a further matter ; I 

* Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. \Adde. 
K, £dvf. Clarence and Somerset both gone to War- 
wick? 

* Yet am I arm'd against the worst can happen ; 

* And haste is needful in this desperate case- — 
Pembroke, and Stafford,' you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war; 
They are already, or quickly will be landed: 
Myself in person will straight follow you. 

[^£a:eunt Psit* and Staf. 
But, ere I go^ Hastingsr-^^usd Montaguei— 
Resolve my doubt. You twain, of all the rest, 
Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance : 
-Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me? 
If it be so, then both depart to him ; 
I rather wish you foes, than hollow friends ; 
But if you mind to hold your true obediencey 
Give me assurance with some friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in suspect. 
Mont, So God help Montague, as he proves true ! 
Hast. And Hastings, as he favours Edward's cause I 
< K, Edw, Now, brother Richard, will you stand by us? 

7 Glo. Not /.•] After Clarence goes out, we have in the old 
play the following dialogue; part of which Sftakspeare rejected, 
and transposed the rest : 

*« Edm. Clarence and Somerset (led to Warwick ! 
" What say you, brother Richard, will you Jitand to us ?** &c. 

Malone. 
See note 9, in the following page. Steeveiu. 

s Pembroke and Stafford^ &c.] The quartos give the passage 
thus : 

" Pembroke, go raise an army presently ; 

'* Pitch up my tent; for in the field this night 

<* I mean to rest ; and, on the morrow mom, 

•* I '11 march to meet proud Warwick, ere he land 

** Those straggling troops which he hath got in France. 

•* But ere I go, Montague and Hastings, vou 

«* Of all the rest are nearest ally'd in bloixl 

*« To Warwick; therefore tell me if you favour 

*• Hinri more than me, or not; speak truly, fiir 

•* I had rather have you open enemies 

" Than hollow friends." Steewns. 
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Glo. Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand you.* 
< JT. £dw. Why so ; then am I sure of victory, 

< Now therefore let us hence ; and lose no houfy 

< Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power, 

SCENE IL 

ji Plain in Warwickshire. 

Enter Warwick and Oxfordi with French and 

other Forces. 

War. Trust mei my lord) all hitherto goes well ; 
The common people by numbers swarm to us. 

Enter Clarkvcb and Somerset. 
But, see, where Somerset and Clarence come ;«- 
Speak suddenly, my lords, are we all friends ? 

Clar, Fear not that, my lord. 

War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick ; 
And welcome, Somerset :^I hold it cowardicCf 
To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in sign of love f 
Else might I think, that Clarence, Edward's brother^ 
Were but a feig^ned friend to our proceedings : 
But welcome, Clarence;^ my daughter shall be thin^. 
And now what rests, but, in night's coverture^ 
Thy brother being carelessly encamp' d. 
His soldiers lurkmg in the towns about,' 
And but attended by a simple guard, 
We may surprize and take him at our pleasure ? 
Our scouts have found the adventure very easy:* 

* Ay, in despite of ati that shall withstand jwv;] The qoartos 
'Tontinue Uie speech thus: 

'* Ay, my lord, in despight of all that shall withstand yottr 
'* For why hath nature made me halt downright 
*' But that I should be vaUant, and stand to it ? 
** For if I would, I cannot run away.*' Steeitene. 

s But welcome, Clarence/] Old copy, redundantly,— loeee CUb> 

rence. Steevens. 

2 His soldiers lurking in the towns abouti\ Old copies— <o«». 



Dr. Thirlby advised the reading towns here ; the guard in the 
scene immediately following says : 

" but why commands the king, 

** Thai las c\ut^ 5otUi^ets\^^^\Tito'wn« ahool him T* 
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* That as Ulysses.* and stout Diomede, 

* With sleight and manhood stole to rthcsus' tents, 

* And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds ;* 

* So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 

* At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 

* And seize himself; I say not — slaughter him, 

* For I intend but only to surprize him.— 

* You, that will follow me to this attempt, 

* Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 

[They all crt/y Henry ! 
Why, then, let *s on our way in silent sort : 
For Warwick and his friends, God and Saint George !• 

[HjceunC. 

SCENE III. 

Edward's Camfi^ near Warwick. 
Enter certain Watchmen, to guard the Ktng^a Tent. 

* 1 IVatch, Come on, my masters, each man take his 

stand ; 

* The king, by this, is set him down to sleep. 

* 2 IVatch. What, will he not to-bcd ? 

* 1 Watch. Why, no : for he hath made a solemn vow 

* Never to lie and take his natural rest, 

* Till Warwick, or himself, be quite suppress'd. 

* 2 Watch. To-morrow then, belike, shall be the day, 

* — vety easy .•] Here the quartos conclude this speech, add- 
ing only the following lines : 

" Then cry king Henry with resolved minds, 

'* And break we presently into his tent." ■ Steevem. 

^ That as Ulysses^ &c.] See the tenth book of the Iliad. These 
circumstances, however, were accessible, without reference to 
Homer in the original. Steewns. 

* — the Thracian/affl/ steeds ;] We are told by some of the 
writers on the Trojan story, that the capture of these horses was 
one of the necessary preliminaries to the &te of Troy. Steevens. 

fi^^,^^and Saint George H After the two concluding lines of 
this scene, which in the old play are given not to Warwick but 
to Clarence, we there find the following speeches, which Shak- 
speare has introduced in a subsequent place : 

« War. This is his tent ; and see where his guard doth 
stand. 
** Courage, my soldiers ; now ot neT«t. ^^^ 

*'But mow me now, afid Edwwd i^iA\M cwM-^'TT *Jb^ d^B 
'Vf//. A-Warwick, a Waiw«^V» JfoftM* ' '''' '^^ 
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* If Warwick) be bo near as men report. 

* 3 Wiatch, But say 9 1 pray 9 what nobleman is that) 

* That with the king here resteth in his tent? 

* I IVatch. 'Tis the lord Hastings, the king's chiefest 

friend. 

* 3 Watch, Oj is it so? But why commands the king) 

* That his chief followers lodge in towns about him) 

* While he himself keepeth in the cold field ? 

* 2 Watch. 'Tis the more honour, because more dan- 

gerous. 

* 3 Watch. Ay ; but give mc worship, and quietness, 

* I like it better than a dangerous honour.^ 

* If Warwick knew in what estate he stands, 

* ^is to be doubted, he would waken him. 

* 1 Watch, Unless our halberds did shut up his passage. 

* 2 Watch. Ay ; wherefore else guard we his rojral tent, 

* But to defend his person from night-foes ? 

Enter Warwick, Clarbnce, Oxvord, Somerset, 

and Forces. 
« War. This is his tent ; and see, where stand his guard. 
« Courage, my masters : honour now, or never ! 

* But follow me, and Edward shall be ours. 

1 Watch. Who goes there ? 

* 2 Watch. Stay, or thou diest. 

[Warwick, and the rettj cry ai/— -Warwick! 
Warwick ! and set u/ion the Guard j who 
J^Vi crying^^Arm! Arm I Warwick, am/ 
the rest y following them. 

The Drum beatings and TVumfieta soundings Re-enter 
Warwick, and the rest^ bringing the King out in 
a Gowny sitting in a Chair: Gloster and Hast- 

INGB^y. 

* Som. What are they that fly there? 

* War. Richard, and Hastings : let them go, here 's the 

duke. 
JT. jEdw. The duke ! why, Warwick, when we parted 
last,* 

"f I&h it better than ^daverous honour,'} This honest Watch- 
xnin's opinion coincides with that of Falstaff. See VoL VIIZ« 
p. 366. Stee^nt, 

8 — nhen vx Parted \8AX.,'\tVM& ^onAloiit^ "vJVv^ V^ 
.the old play, was inmA?«nefikXV5 "^"^^ '*^ "^^ •'^*^ "" 
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Thou caU'dst me king? 

« fVar. Ay, but the case is altcr'd : 

< When you disgraced me in my embassadei 

• Then I degraded you from being king, 
And come noAv to create you duke of York.* 
Alas ! how should you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to use ambassadors ; 
Nor how to be contented with one wife ; 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly ; 

* Nor how to study for the people's welfare j 
Nor how to ahrowd yourself from enemies? 

* JT. Jidw. Yea, brother* of Clarence, art thou here tocr 

* Nay, then I see, that Edward needs must down.^- 
' Yet, Warwick, in despite of all mischance^ 

• Of thee thyself, and all thy complices, 

^ Edward will always bear lumself as king : 

♦ Though fortune's malice overthrow my state, 
^ My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

IVar. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's king ;^ 

[^Takes off hia Crown, 
But Henry now shall wear the English crown, 

♦ And be true king indeed ; thou but the shadow.—^ 

< My lord of Somerset, at my request, 

< See that forthwith duke Edward be convcy'd 

• Unto my brother, archbishop of York. 

• When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows i 
*' I '11 follow you, anid tell what answer 

' Lewis, and the lady Bona, send to him :— 
Now, for a while, farewel, good duke of York. 

* K. £dw. What fates impose, that men must needs 

abide ; 

* It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

[^lixit, K, Edw., led out ; SoM. naith him, 

• And cwne now to create ycu duke ofTorJt.'] Might we not read» 
with a 8Ug;ht alteration ? 

And come to new-create jrov duie <f Tbrk, ytiMiutm, 

1 Teat brother Su:.] In the old plaj this speech conaiats of mig 
these two lines : 

« Well» Warwick, let fortune do her wont, , :. 

•* Edward in mind will bear himielf a kmip." 
Henry hat made the same declaration in a fatmer 

* Thefi, for hit mimk he Edn»d EitgUmTa i»nil«\ 
JUa mmdf «a ikr as bis onii nind (ocs, JC. *' 
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* Oxf, What now remains,^ my lords, for us to do, 

* But march to London with our soldiers ? 

War, Ay, that 's the first thing that we haye to do; 
< To free king Henry from imprisonmenty 
And see him seated in the regal throne. \Excwa, 

SCENE IV. 

London. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and Rivers.^ 

*■ Fiv. Madam, what makes you in this sudden change ? 

< Q, EHz, Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 

* What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward ? 

Biv. What, loss of some pitched battle ag^ainst War- 
wick? 

< Q. Eliz. No, but the loss of his own royal person. 
^ Eiv, Then is my sovereign slain ? 

^ Q. Eliz. Ay, almost slain, for he is taken prisoner ; 

3 What now rematM, &c] Instead of this and the following 
speech, the aiimrtos have x 

<* Clar. What follows now ? all hitherto goes welL 
« But we must dispatch some letters into France, 
'* To tell the queen of our happy fortune ; 
'< And bid her come with speed to join with us. 

" War. Ay, that 's the first thinjj that we have to do, 
" And free king Henry from imprisonment, 
** And see him seated on the regal throne. 
'* Come, let *8 away ; and, having past these cares, 
*' I Ml post to York, and see bow Edward fares." Steepens. 

4 Enter -^-^-> J^iver*."] Throughout this scene the quartos vary 
In almost every speech from the folio. The variations, howe%'er, 
are hardly such as to deserve notice. 5V«f«fn#. 

They are, however, so marked, as to prove decisively, I think, 
that either Shakspeare wrote two distinct pieces on this subject 
at different periods, or that the plav as exhibited in the folio was 
his, and that in quarto the production of a preceding writer. Let 
the second speech of Rivers be read with this view : 

" What losse ? of some pitcht battaile against Warwicke ? 
« Tush, feare not, fuire queene, but cast these cares aside. 
" King* Edward's noble mind his honour doth display, 
" And Warwick may lose, though then he got the day.** 
See also the speech of Clarence quoted in the last note. 

JHfalone. 
Would not this prove rather too much, as a similsr inference 
miglit be drawn ^rom 0:ve V.n«q ci^^v^^ q{ R«nveo md yulietf in 1597 
and 1599? S:teecens. 
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* Either betray'd by falsehood of his guard, 

* Or by his foe siirpriz'd at unawares: 

< And, as I further have to understand, 

* Is new committed to the bishop of York, 

< Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 

* Riv» These news, I must confess, are full of grief: 

* Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may ; 

' Warwick may lose, that now hath won the day. 

* Q, Eliz. Till then, fair hope must hinder liie's decay. 

* And I the rather wean me from despair, 

* For love of Edward's offspring in my Avomb: 

* This is it that makes me bridle passion, 

* And bear with mildness my misfortune's cross ; 

* Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 

* And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs, 

* Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 

* King Edward's fruit, true heir to the English crown. 

* Riv, But, madam, where is Warwick then bjecome ? 
' Q. Eliz. I am informed, that he comes towards 

London, 

* To set the crown once more on Henry's head : 

* Guess thou the rest ; king Edward's friends must down. 
' But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 

* (For trust not him that hath once broken faith) 
' I '11 hence forthwith unto the sanctuary, 

* To save at least the heir of Edward's right ; 

* There shall I rest secure from force, and fraud. 

< Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly ; 

*• If Warwick take us, we are sure to die. \Jb\xeunt. 

SCENE V.« 
A Park near Middleham^ Castle in Yorkshire- 

Enter Gloster, Hastings, Sir William Stanley, 

and Others, 

< Glo, Now, my lord Hastings,'' and sir William Stanley^ 

« Scene T.] In new fbrmin|f these pieces Sbakspeare transposed 
not only many lines and speeches, but some fixjin the scenes. This 
scene in the orig^inal play precedes that which he has made the 
fourth scene of tlits Act. Malone. 

^ A Pari near Middleham^^'^ ShakspearefoWcni^Vx^ waSgwatwig ^ 
Holinsbed, in the representation here gWea «£ Y ir x^lffrfttTJifci 
VOL, X. JL\ 
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« LeaA'c off to wonder why I drew you hither, 

* Into this chiefest thicket of the park. 

< Thus stands the case : You know, our king, my broth^i:, 
' Is prisoner to the bishop here, at whose hands 

'He hath good usage and great liberty; 

* And often, but attended with weak guard, 

* Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 

< I have advfertis'd him by secret means, 

* That if, about this hour, he make this way, 

* Under the colour of his usual g^me, 

< He shall here find his friends, with horse and men, 

* To set him free from his captivity. i 

Enter King Edward, and a Huntsman. 

< Hunt. This way, my lord ; for this way lies the game. 

* K, Edvj. Nay, this Avay, man ; see, where the hunts- 

men stand.— 

* Now, brother of Gloster, lord Hastings, and the rest, 

* Stand you thus close, to steal the bishop's deer ? 

* 67o. Brother, the time and case requireth haste ; 
' Your horse stands ready at the park comer. 

< K, Kdw, But whither shall we then ? 

< Ha9t, To Lynn, my lord ; and ship* from thence to 

Flanders. 

* Glo, Well guess'd, believe me ; for that was my 

meaning. 

capture and imprisonment. But honest Raphael misled him, as 
be himself was misled by his predecessor Hall. The whole is 
untrue : Edward w as never in the hands of Warwick. Riuon, 

7 N>)V!t my lord Hastings^ &c.] I shall insert the speech corres- 
pondinpr to tliis in the oUl play, as the comparison will show the 
reader in what manner Shakspeare proceeded where he merely 
retouched and expanded what.he found in the elder drama, with- 
out the addition of any new matter: 

" Glo. Lord Hastiness and Sir William Stanley, 
** Know that the cause I sent for > on is this. 
<• 1 look m\ brother with a slender train 
" Should come a hunting in this forest here. 
** The bishop of York befriends him much, 
'* And lets him use his pleasure in the chase. 
" N<»w I have privily sent him word 
** How I am conw with you to rescue him ; 
" And see where the huntsman and he doth come.*' 

Malotie- 

8 — and '^> "v — '\ '^^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^^ \v^^ aVx^i. Tl\« correctiotl 
was made by tiui ^CiSlot ot \iie ^^wwAWCiq. MoXont. 
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* K, Edw, Stanley, I will requite thy forwardness. 

* Glo, But wherefore stay we I 'tis no time to talk. 

^ K, Edw, Huntsman, what say'st thou ? wilt thou go 

along ? 
< Hunt, Better do. so, than tarry and be hang'd. 

* Glo, Come then, away ; let *s have no more ado. 

' K, Edw, Bishop, farewel : shield thee from War- 
wick's frowns 
And pray that I may repossess the crown. ^Exeunt, 

SCENE VJ. 

j1 Room in the Tower, 

Enter King Henry, Clarence, Warwick, Somer- 
set, young Richmond, Oxford, Montague, 
Lieutenant of the Tower y and Attendants. 

* K, Hen, Master lieutenant, now that God and friends 

* Have shaken Edward from the regal seat ; 

* And turn'd my captive state to liberty, 

* My fear to hope, my sorrows unto joys ; 
♦At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 

* Lieu, Subjects may challenge nothing of their sove- 

reigns ; 

* But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 

* I then crave pardon of your majesty. 

* K, Hen, For what, lieutenant ? for well using mei 

* Nay, be thou sure, I 'II well requite thy kindness, 

* For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure : 

* Ay, such a pleasure as incaged birds 

* Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 

* At last, by notes of household harmony, 

* They quite forget their loss of liberty. — 

* But, Warwick, after God, thou sct'st me free, 

* And chiefly therefore I thank God; and thee ; 

* He was the author, thou the instrument. 

* Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's spite, 
*By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me; 

* And that the people of this blessed land 

* May not be punish *d with my thwarting stars! 

* Warwick, although my head still wear the crown, 
^ I here resign my government to thee, 

' For thou art fortunate in all thy deeA^. 
* ff^ar. Your grace hath stiU beetvisMKv'^loY nvcXxnss^'^ 
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* And now may seem as wise as virtuous^ 

* By spying, and avoiding, fortune's maiice^ 

* For few men rightly temper with the stars : • 

* Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, 

* For choosing me, when Clarence is in place. ^ 

* Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway? 

* To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 

* Adjudg'd an olive branch, and laurel crown, 

* As likely to be blest in peiace, and war; 

* And therefore I yield thee my free consent. 

* War. And I choose Clarence only for protector. 

* A'. Ilcn, Warwick, and Clarence, give me both your 

hands ; 

* Now join your hands, and, with your hands, your hearts, 

* That no dissention hinder government : 
< I make you both protectors of thi§ land; 

* While I myself will lead a private life, 
' And in devotion spend my latter days, 
To sin's rebuke, and my creator's praise. 

War, What answers Clarence to his sovereign's will? 

* Clar, That he consents, if Warwick yield consent; 

* For on thy fortune I repose myself. 

* War, VVhy then, though loth, yet must I be content : 

* We 'II yoke together, like a double shadow 

* To Henry's body, and supply his place ; 

* I mean, in bearing weight of g^overnment, 

* While he enjoys the honour, and his ease. 

* And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful, 

* Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 

* And all his lands and goods be confiscate.* 

•— y«u men rightly i^mper vaith the «f/xr*.-] I suppose the 
ineaning is, that few men conform their temper to their destiny; 
which King Henry did, when finding himself unfortunate he gave 
the management of publick affairs to more prosperous hands. 

yohnton, 

I in place."] i. e. here present. See p. 381, n. 3. Steepens. 

3 Ami all his lands ami good* be confiscate.] For the insertion of 
the word be, which the defect of the metre proves to have been 
accidentally omitted in the old copy, I am answerable. Maltme. 
Mr. Malone's emendation is countenanced by the following pas- 
sage in The Comedy cf Errors: 

" Lest that thy goods too soon he co/i^cate?* 
The second foVio, \\oweveT» xeaA^— cx>w&<^%\fiy(ii Mid perhaps 
fhis reading is preferabYe, Viecusasfc Vl t«\>\^«». S5q& ei;»a^Ee^iAs^w^ 
repetition of the auiL\Viar>f veib— be. Steewi», 
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Clar, What else ? and that succession be determin'd. 

* War, Ay^ therein Clarence shall not want his part. 

* K, Hen, But, with the first of all your chief affairs^ 

* Let me entreat, (for I command no more) 

* That Margaret your q\ieen, and my son Edward, 

* Be sent for, to return from France with speed : 

* For, till I see them here, by doubtful fear 

* My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. 

Clar, It shall be done, my sovereign, with all speed. 

* K, Hen, My lord of Somerset, what youth is that, 

* Of whom you seem to have so tender care ? 

^ Som, My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond. 

' K, Hen, Come hither, England's hope : If secret 

powers [Lay8 hin Hand on hie Head, 

* Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 

' This pretty lad* will prove our country's tjliss. 

3 This pretty lad — ] He was afterwards Henry VII, a man 
who put an end to the civil war of the two liouses, but no other- 
wise remarkable for virtue. Shakspeare knew his trade. Henry 
VII was grandfather to Qiieen Elizabeth, and the King from 
whom James inherited, yohnson. 

Shakspeare only copied this particular, together with many 
others, from HoUnshed:— " whom when the king had a good 
while beheld, he said to such princes as were with him: Lo, 
siierlie this is he, to whom both we and our adversaries, leaving 
the possession of all things, shall hereafter give roome and place. ^ 
P. 678. 

This pretty lad v)ill prove our country's bliss. "l Thus the folio. The 
quartos thus : 

'* Thou, pretty boy, ahalt prove this country's bliss/' 

Steevensi . 
Holinshed transcribed this passage almost verbatim from Hall, 
whom the author of the old play, as I conceive, copied. Thitf 
speech originally stood thus : 

*• Come hither, pretty lad. If heavenly powers 

" Do aim aright, to my divining soul, 

•* Thou, pretty boy, shalt prove this country's bliss ; 

*' Thy head is made to wear a princely crown ; 

" Thy looks are all replete with majesty : 

" Make much of him, ray lords," &c. 
Henry Earl of Richmond was the son of Edmond Earl of Rich* 
mond, and Margaret, daughter to John the first Duke of Somer- 
set. Edmond Earl of Richmond was half-brother to King Henry 
the Sixth, being the son of that King's mother Q^ieen Catharine,, 
by her second Imsband Owen Teuther or Tiidor, who w.is (:ikea-. 
prisoner at ihe buttle of Mortimer's Cross, and vym %!^itt>M*aaV^' 
beheaded at Hereford, 
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< His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 

< His head by nature fratn'd to wear a crown^ 

< His hand to wield a sceptre ; and himself 

* Likely, in time, to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords ; for this is he, 

* IVIust help you more than you are hurt by me. 

Enter a Messenger. 

* War, What nevrs, my friend ? 

* Meaa. That Edward is escaped from your brother, 

* And fled, as he hears since, to fiurgundy. 

* War. Unsavoury news: But how made he escape? 

* Meas. He was convey'd by Richard duke of Gloster, 

* And the lord Hastings, who attended him* 

* In secret ambush on the forest side, 

* And from the bishop's huntsmen rescued him ; 

* For hunting M'as his daily exercise. 

* War, My brother was too careless of his charge. — 

* But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 

* A salve for any sore that may betide. 

[^Kxvimt K. Hen. War. Clar. Lieut. andMlcnd. 

* &of37. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edwai^d's: 

* For> doui)ticss, Burgundy will yield him help ; 

* And we shall have more wars, before 't be long. 

* As HciU7'8 late presaging prophecy 

* Did glad my heart, with hope of this young Richmond; 
^ So doth my heart misgive me, in these conflicts 

* What may befall him, to his harm, and oura: 

* Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worsts 

* Forthwith we '11 send him hence to Britany, 

* Till storms be past of civil enmity. 

* Oa:f, Ay ; for, if Edward repossess the crown, 

* 'Tis like, that Richmond with the rest shall down. 



Henry the Seventh, to show his gratitude to Henry th6 Sixth 
for this early presage in his favour, solicited Pope Julius to ca- 
nonize him as a saint; but either Henry would not pay the mo- 
ney demanded, or, as Bacon supposes, the Pope remsed, lest 
"as Henry was reputed in the world abroad butforasintpleiiiatl, 
the estimation of that kind of honour might be diminished* if 
there were not a distance kept between itmocentt and saints." 

Mabmt^ 



— attended htm — ^\. ^ vi«X\^^fetVvja. ^^^\ 
<• I am aueivkd ^ ^^ «.>jv^** ^gsw^!* Stw? 
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* Som, It shall be so ; he shall to Britany. 
* Come therefore, let 's about it speedily. \^Exeunt, 

SCENE VII.« 

Before York. 

Enter King Edward, Gloster, Hastings, and Forces, 

< K. Edfv. Now, brother Richard,* lord^ Hastings, and 
the rest; 
' Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, 
< And says — that once more I shall interchange 



* Scene VII.'] This scene in the old play precedes that which 
Shakspeare has made the sixth of the present Act. Malone. 

• Kovjy brother I^ichard, &c.] Instead of this and the three fol- 
lowing speeches, the quartos read only : 

" Enter Edward and Jtichard, viith a troop of HollanderM, 
** Edw. Thus far from Belgia have we past the seas, 
•* And march'd from Raunspur-haven unto York : 
« But soft! the g^tes are shut; I like not this. 
« Jiich. Sound up the drum, and call them to the walls." 

Steevcna. 
f ^^^^mlord — ] Mr. M. Mason recommends the omission of this 
word. Reed. 

——lord Hastings y and the rest;"] ** Leave out the word lord,^^ 
savs one of our author's commentators. If we do not closelv at- 
tend to his phraseology and metre, and sliould think ourselves 
at liberty to substitute modem phraseolojry and modem metre, 
almost every line in his plays might be altered. — Brother^ like 
many similar words, {rather^ whether, either, &c.) is here used 
by Shakspeare, as a monosyllable, and the metre was to his ear 
perfect. Malone. 

That there is a marked discrimination between ancient and 
modern phraseology, no man will deny ; but, surely, ancient and 
modem five-foot verses can liave no corresponding difference. 
Where, in general, shall we find more perfect and harmi^ious 
metre than that of Shakspeare ? His irregular lines are therefore 
justly suspected of having suffered from omiMion or interpola- 
tion. — As to the latter part of Mr. Malone's note, in which 6r9^ 
iher is said to be used ts a monosyllable,-— ^Mi/etff qumtium ^oaiere 
potest. Steej)ene. 

Malone says that brother is to be pronounced as one syUftUe^ 
but that alone will not be sufficient to complete the 
must also lay the accent on the last syllable of the 
and the line must run thus : 

" Now krt^r RichArd. Loid Hi 
which would not be very harmoQioiit. 
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* My waned state for Henry's regal crown. 

^ Well have we pass'd, and now repassed the seas, 

* And brought desired help from Burgundy : 

* What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 

* From Ravenspurg haven before the gates of York,' 

* But that we enter, as into our dukedom ? 

' Glo. The gates made fast! — Brother, I like not this; 

* For many men, that stumble at the threshold, 

* Are well foretold — ^that danger lurks within. 

* K. Edv), Tush, man ! abodemcnts must not now af- 

fright us : 

* By fair or foul means we must enter in, 

* For hither will our friends repair to us. 

*Ha9t. My liege, I '11 knock once more, to summon 
them. 

Enter ^ on the Walls j the Mayor of York, and hU 

Brethren, 

< May, My lords, we were forewarned of your coming, 
< And shut the gates for safety of ourselves ; 

^ For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 

< K, Edw, But, master mayor, if Henry be your king, 
f Yet Edward, at the least, is duke of York. 

' May, True, my good lord ; * I know you for no less. 

* K, Edw, Why, and I challenge nothing but my duke- 

dom; 

* As being well content with that alone. 

« Glo, But, when the fox hath once got in his nose, 

* He '11 soon find means to make the body follow, [^jiside. 

< Hast. Why, master mayor, why stand you in a doubt? 
Open the gates, we are king Henry's friends. 

< Afay, Ay, say you so ? the gates shall then be open'd* 

[^Exeunt from aborve, 

* Glo. A wise stout captain, and persuaded soon!* 

« From, Ravenspurg haven before the gates of Torhy'\ We may 
Infer from the old quarto (See note 6, in the preceding page,) 
that Paventfiurg was occasionally pronounced as a dissyllable— 
Rawtspurgh. This line will therefore become strictly metrical, 
if we read (adopting an elision common to Shakspeare :) 

" From Ravenspurg haven 'fore the gates of York." 

Steevem. 
P " ■ persuaded soon '."^ Old copy — soon persuaded. This trans-, 
position, \vh\ch xe^vuYeatxo ^\«>\o^\ >w^& ts^'jA^ Vj Sir T. Han-, 
iner. Steevens. 
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^Haat. The good old man would fain that all were well,* 

* So 'twere not *long of him : but, being enter'd, 

* I doubt not, I, but we shall soon persuade 

* Both him, and all his brothers, unto reason. 

Re-enter the Mayor and Two Aldermen, below. 
* JT. Edw. So, master mayor : these gates must not b^ 
shut, 

* But in the night, or in the time of war. 

* What ! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys ; 

[Takes hie Keye. 

< For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 

< And all those friends that deign to follow me. 

Drum, Enter Montgomery, and Forces^ marching. 
Glo. Brother, this is sir John Montgomery, 
Our trusty friend, unless I be deceived. 

< K. Edw. Welcome, sir John ! But why come you 

in arms? 
Mont. To help king Edward in his time of storm, 
As every loyal subject ougl\t to do. 

< K. Edw. Thanks, good Montgomery : But we now 

forget 

< Our title to the crown ; and only claim 

< Our dukedom, till God please to send the rest. 

' Mont, Then fare you well, for I will hence again \ 
I came to serve a king, and not a duke,— - 

* Drummer, strike up, and let us march away. 

\jA March begun, 

< K. Edw. Nay, stay, sir John, a while ; and we '11 

debate, 
*' By what safe means the crown may be recover'd, 

< Mont, What talk you of debating ? in few words., 

< If you *ll not here proclaim yourself our king, 

* I '11 leave you to your fortune ; and be gone, 
To keep them back that come to succour you : 
Why should we fight, if you pretend no title ? 

« Glo, Why, brother, wherefore stand you on nice 

points ? 
* K. Edw. When we grow stronger, then we '11 make 

our claim : 

* Till then, 'tis wisdom to conceal our meaning. 

» The good old man would fain that all were •wellATVv^'^vjQtK^ 
willing we should enter^ so he may not be YAwiieCL. ^oHtwwv. 
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* Haat, Away with scrupulous wit I now arms must 

rule. 

* Glo, And fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. 

* Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; 

* The bruit* thereof will bring you many friends. 

* JT. Edw. Then be it as you will ; for *tis my right, 

* And Henry but usurps the diadem. 

Mont. Ay, now my sovereign speaketh like himself; 
And now will I be Edward's champion. 

Hast. Sound, trumpet; Edward shall be here pro- 
claim 'd : — 

* Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 

[^Gives him a Pafier. Flourish, 
Sold. [r^arf«] Echimrd thefourthy by the grace ofGod^ 
king qf England and France^ and lord qf Ireland^ &c. 

Mont, And whosoe'er gainsays king Edward's right, 
By this I challenge him to single fight. 

[ Throws down his Gauntlet, 
All. Long live Edward the fourth ! 
< K, Edw, Thanks, brave Montgomery ;^— and thanks 
unto you all.^ 

* If fortune serve me, I '11 requite this kindness. 

* Now, for this night, let 's harbour here in York : 
< And, when the morning sun shall raise his car 

* Above the border of this horizon, 

* We '11 forward towards Warwick, and his mates; 

2 The bruit — ] i. e. noise, report So, in Preston's Cambiies: 

'* — whose manly acts do fly 

" :^y Amf of fame." 

See Vol. VII, p. 236, n. 7. Steevent. 

This French word bruit was very early made t denizen of oar 
language. Thus in tlie Bible : « Behold the noise of the bruit 
is come." — Jeremiah, x, 22. Whalley. 

The word bruit is found in BuUokar's English Expositor, 8vo* 
1616, and is defined " A reporte spread abroad.** Afalone. 

3 Thanh t brave Montgomery z^— and thanks unttj you a//.] Surdy 
we ought to read: 

" Thanks, brave Montgomery; — and thanks to all.** 
Instead of this speech, the quartos have only the followtng: 
" Edv)' We thank you all : lord mayor, lead on the way. 
" For this night we will harbour here in York ; 
" And then as early as the morning sun 
" Lifts up h\« beams above this horizon, 
** We 'W TOsivcX^ to \*ciiw^<rtv \ft TttfcfeW\\5a Vr«swick» 
** And puW faXae Hexwf^ feom^SaaT^^^xwofer ^MeqetM^ 
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* For, well I wot, that Henry is no soldier.-— 

* Ah, froward Clarence !— -how evil it beseems thee, 

* To flatter Henry, and forsake thy brother ! 

* Yet, as we may, we '11 meet both thee and Warwick*— 

* Come on, brave soldiers; doubt not of the day; 

* And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 

[^jExeunt, 

SCENE VIlI.-« 
London. ^ Room in the Palace, 

JZnter King Henry, Warwick, Clarence, Mon- 
tague, Exeter, and Oxford. 

War. What counsel, lords ? Edward from Belgi^ 
With hasty Germans, and blunt Hollanders, 
Hath pass'd in safety through the narrow seas. 
And with his troops doth march amain to London ; 
< And many giddy people flock to him. 

* Oxf, Let 's levy men, and beat him back again.* 

4 Scene VIII.'] This scene is, perhaps, the worst contrived of 
xny in these pfays. Warwick has but just gone oif the stage 
when Edward says : 

** And towards Coventry bend we our course, 
** Where peremptory Warwick now remains." M Mason. 
This scene in the original play follows immediately after Hen- 
ry's observation on youngf Riclimond, which is in the sixth scene 
of the present. play. Malone. 

5 Let 's levy menf and beat hint bad a^ain."] This line expresses 
a spirit of war so unsuitable to the character of Henry, that I 
would give the first cold speech to the King*, and the brisk an- 
swer to Warwick. This line is not in the old quarto; and vihen 
Henry said nothing, the first speech might be as properly given 
to Warwick as to any other yohnson 

Every judicious reader must concur in Dr. Johnson's opinion, 
as far as it relates to the second of these two speeches. Steevens. 
Tliis line is given in the folio to the King, to whom it is soun* 
suitable, that I have no doubt it was merely a printer's error. I 
have not, however, assij^ned it to Warwick, and the preceding 
speech to Henry, as Dr Johnson proposes, because it appears 
to me safer to take the old play as a guide ; in which, as in Shuk- 
speare's piece, the first speech is attributed to Warwick. The 
second speech is p^ven to Oxford^ and stands thus: 
•* Oxf 'Tis best to look to this betimes; 
•* For if this fire do kindle any further 

** It will be hard for us to queuch '\\. ovkX..** . , * ; 

^hBk»peAre, in new-modelling this scene* '^wd»^'S ^'riAftlk.- j 
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Clar, A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which) being suffer'd, rivers cannot quench. 

War. In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war ; 
Those will I muster up :— -and thou, son Clarence, 

< Shalt stir, in Suflblk,* Norfolk, and in Kent, 

< The knights and gentlemen to come with thee:— 

< Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 

< Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find 

< Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'st:— - 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd. 

In Oxfordshire shalt muster up thy friends^-— 
My sovereign, with the loving citizensy*- 

* Like to his island, girt in with the ocean, 

* Or modest Diun, circled with her nymphsy*- 
Shall rest in London, till we come to him.*— 
Ftdr lords, take leave, and stund not to reply.-— 
Farewel, my sovereign. 

iST. Hen, Farewel, my Hector, and my Troy's true 
hope.'' 

this speech between Oxford and Clarence, substituting the line 
before iis in the room of the words — " 'Tis best to look to this 
betimes." I have therefore given this line to Oxford. It might 
with equal, or perliaps with more propriety, be assigned to War- 
wick's brother, Montague. Maiane. 

A Shalt stir, in Suffolk^ &c.] The old copy— stir up. But the 
omission of the adverb, which hurts the metre, is justified by 
the following passages in King yohn, &c.— 

•* I Ml ttir them to it : — Come, away, away !" 
Again, ibid.' 

"An At^ stirring him to war and strife." 
Again, in King Lear,- 

'< If it be yuii that stir these daughters' hearts 

** Against their father, — ." Steevm*. 

7-.— mj' Hector, und my Tro/9 true hope.'] This line having 
probably made an impression on our author, when he read over 
the old play, he has applied the very same expression to the Duke 
of York, where his overthrow at Wakefield is described, and yet 
suffered the line to stand here as he found it: 
" Environed he was with manv foes, 
« And stoo<l aprainst them, as the hope of TVey 
•* Against the Greeks." 
The two latter lines, as the reader may find in p 317, were 
new, no trace of 'hem being- there found in tlie old play. Many 
sin liar repel\\\ons \T»ai> W v>\i^ct\v^ \w \Vs» Third Part ^ King 
Senry VI, from the same c^\»^. M.aUn«. 
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* Clar. In sign of truth, I kiss your highness' hand. 

* K, Hen, Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortunate ! 

* Mont, Comfort, my lord ; — and so I take my leave. 

* Oxf, And thus ^Jciadng Henry's han(f\ I seal my 

truth, and bid adieu. 

* JT. Hen, Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 

* And all at once, once more a happy farewel. 

War, Farewel, sweet lords ; let 's meet at Coventry. 
\^Exeunt, War. Clar. Oxr. and Mont. 
^ K, Hen, Here at the palace will I rest a while. 

* Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lordship ? 

* Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field, 

* Should not be able to encounter mine. 

* Exe, The doubt is, that he will seduce the rest. 

* K, Hen, That 's not my fear, my meed hath got me 

fame.* 

* I have not stopp'd mine ears to their demands, 

* Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; 

* My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 

* My mildness hath allay'd their swelling griefs, 

* My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears : 

* I have not been desirous of their wealth, 

* Nor much oppressed them with great subsidies, 

* Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd ; 

* Then why should they love Edward more than me ? 

* No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace : 

* And, when the lion fawns upon the Iamb, 

* The lamb will never cease to follow him. 

[^Shout within, A Lancaster!' A Lancaster^ 

8 ..^.-. *fny meed kath^fnefame.''] Meed signifies reward. W/C 
«hould read — my deed, i. e. my manners, conduct in the adminis- 
tration. Warburton. 

This word signifies merits both as a verb and a substantive : 
that it is used as a verb, is clear from the following foolish cou- 
plet which I remember to have read: 
«* Deem if I meedj 
*• Dear madam, read.^ 
A specimen of Verses that read the same vtqy hachxard and 
jurviord* Sir y. ffawkine^ 
Meed here means merit, as it did in a former passage, [p. S15, 
n. 1,] when Edward says of himself and his brothers : . 

** £ach one already blazing by our meeds.'* M, Mtison, . 

9 Shout vjithin. A Lancaster 1^ Surely lYie ft\Myait» ^^Eia9Ludfi«M^ 
King Edward should be, A ror* .' A Tort .' \ »wpnpa«iXSDift*saMrtft 

VOL. X. Mm 
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Exe. Hark, hark, my lord I what shouts are these ? 

Enter King Edward, Glostbr, and Soldiers, 

* jr. Edw. Sieze on the shame-fac'd Hepry, bear him 

hence, 

< And once ag^in proclaim us king of England.-— 

* You are the fount, that makes small brooks to flow ; 

* Now stops thy spring ; my sea shall suck them dry, 

* And swell so much the higher by their ebb^F— 

* Hence with him to the Tower; let him not speak. 

[^Exeunt some vfith JT. Hbv. 
^ And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course, 
^ Where peremptory Warwick now remains :* 

< The sun shines hot,' and, if we use delay, 

< Cold biting winter mars our hop'd-for hay. 

* Glo. Away betimes, before his forces join, 

* And take the great-grown traitor unawares : 

* Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry. 

[^Exeunt, 

<tid not write the marginal directions, and the players confounded 
the characters, yohnwn. 

We may suppose the shouts to have come from some of Hen- 
jy'B guard, on the appearance of Edward. Malone. 

I And, lords, towards Canentry bend vte our course. 
Where peremptory War-joick non remains i\ Warwick, as Mr. 
M. Mason has observed, [p. 399, n. 4,] has but just left the stage, 
declaring his intention to go to Coventry. How then could Ed- 
ward know of that intention ? Our author was led into this im- 
propriety by the old play, where also Edward says : 

*' And now towards Coventry let 's bend our course, 
" To meet with Warwick and his confederates.** 
Some of our old u^riters seem to have thought, that all the per- 
sons of the drama must know whatever was known to the wri- 
ters themselves, or to the audience. Malone. 

3 The sun shines hot, Sec] These lines are formed on two others 
which are found in the old play in a subsequent scene in the neiLt 
Act, being spoken by Edward, after the oattle of Bamets and 
just before he sets out for Tewksbury. 
** Come, let us go; 

'* For if we slack this fair bright summers day, 
** Sharp winters showers will mar our hope, far haie." 
I suspect, hate was inadvertently written in the manuscript in- 
stead of ayr, and that Shakspeare was thus led to introduce an 
idea different from that intended to be conveyed by the original 
author. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one; tlie allusion, be- 
ing to a we\Uki\o\vT\ \ito\eT\i — ^** i/V'^ke ka^ while the sun shines." 
See Ray's CoWediotv, e^CvX. \7^> ^. Wl . Sttc^u^. ~ 



/ 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

Covenli|r. 

Enter^ t^on the Walls j Warwick, the Mayor of Co- 
ventry, Two Messengers) and Others, 

War. Where is the post, that came from valiant Ox- 
ford? 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow ? 

< 1 Mess, By this at Dunsmore,^ marching hitherward. 
War, How for off is our brother Montague ?— 

Where is the post that came from Montague ? 

< 2 Mess, By this at Daintry,** with a puissant troop. 

Enter Sir Johk Soxervillb. 

< War, Say, Somerville, what says my loving son I 

< And, by thy guess, how nigh is Clarence now ? 

< Som. At Southam I did leave him with his forces^ 

< And do expect him here some two hours hence. 

^Drum heard. 

< War. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum. 

* Som. It is not his, my lord ; here Southam lies ; 

* The drum your honour hears, marcheth from Warwick. 
» War. Who should that be? belike, unlook*d-for 
friends. 

* Som, «They are at hand, and you shall quickly know. 

Drums, Enter King Edward, Gloster, and Forces^ 

marching. 

* JT. Edw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and sound a parle. 

< Glo. See, how the surly Warwick mans the wall. 
War, O, unbid spite ! is sportful Edward come ? 

Where slept our scouts,* or how are they seduc'd, 
That we could hear no news of his repair ? 

* K, Edvf, Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the city g^tes, 

< Speak gentle words, and humbly bend thy knee ?— 

< Call Edward — king, and at his hands beg mercy, 

3 — at DuruTnorCi'] The quartos read— at Daintry : i. e. Da- 
ventry. Steevai*. 

4 — — - at Daintiy,'] The quartos read— at Dunsmore. Steevens. 

^ Where *lefi^ our scoutSj] So, in King yohn .• 

" O, where hath our intelligence beeiv die^sKlLl 
*^^Yhefe htAh it slept?^ St«wi«. 
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' And lie shall pardon thee these outrages. 

*■ fVar, Xay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence. 
Confess who set thee up and pluck'd thee down? — 
Call Wanvick — patron^ and be penitent. 
And thou shalt still remain the duke of York. 

(Uo. I thought, at least, he would have said — ^tiie king j 
Or did he make the jest against his will? 

* U'ar. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly gift? 

* Cto, Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give ; 

• I *11 do thee service^ for so good a gift. 

* War, 'Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy brother. 
JT. Kdtv, Why, then 'tis mine, if but by Warwick's giftw 

* War, Thou art no Atlas for so gpreat a weight : 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again ; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his subject. 

* JT. Edvf, But Warwick's king is Edward's priscmer : 

* And, gallant Warwick, do but answer this,— 
What is the body, when the head is off? 

( Glo. Alas, that Warwick had no more forecast^ 
But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
*• The king was slily finger'd from the deck I^ 
You left j^oor Henry at the bishop's palace,' 
And, ten to one, you 'U meet him in the Tower, 

^Vlldo thee service — ] i.e. enroll myself among thy depen- 
dants. Cowell informs us, that temitium is, '* that service which 
the tenant, by reason of his fee, x)weth unto his lord." Steevent. 

' The king vias sXWy Jinger^d/rom the deck !] The quartos read 
'^finely finger'd. 

Finely is subtly. So, in Holinshed's reign of JT/t^ Henry VI, 
p. 640: ** In his way hetooke by Jine force, a tower," &c. Again, 
p. 649, ** — and hy Jine force eitlier to win their purpose, or end 
their lives in the same." 

A pack of cards was anciently termed a deck of cards, or a 
pair of cards. It is still, as I am informed, so called in Ireland. 
Thus, in King Edward I, 1599; •• — as it were, turned us, with 
duces and trays, out of the deck.** 

Again, in The Two Maids of Moreclacie, 1609: 

•* I *11 deal the •ards and cut you from the deci." 
Again, in Selitnus, Emperor of the Turks, 1594: 

" Well, if I chance but once to get the deck, 

** To deal about and shuffle as I would." Steevens. 

An instance of a pack of cards being called a deck, occurs in 
the sessions paper, for January, 1788. So that the term appears 
to be still in use. Ritscn, 

8 _,- the bUhofs |>alace,'\ tVv^'^w» ^1 ^^\w5bss^ ^C tott- 
doQ. Afaloiee* 
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K. Edw, *Tis even so ; yet you are Warwick still.* 

* Glo, Come, Warwick, take the time,* kneel down, 

kneel down : 

* Nay, when?* strike now, or else the iron cools. 

* War, 1 had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 

* And with the other fling it at thy face, 

* Than bear so low a sail, to strike to ttiee. 

* £. Edw. Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy 
*^"a friend; 

* Tms hand, fast wound about thy coal-black hair, 

* Shall, whiles the head is warm, and new cut off, 

* Write in the dust this sentence with thy bloody*- 

* Wind'changing Warwick now can change no more. 

Enter Oxford, with Drum and Colours, 

* War, O cheerful colours ! see, where OxfcHrd comes! 
Oxf, Oxford^ Oxford, for Lancaster ! 

fOxF. and hia Force% enter the City.. 
< Glo. The gates are open, let us enter too.* 
« K, Edw. So. other foes may set upon our backs. 

* Stand we in good array ; for they, no doubt, 

* Will issue out again, and bid us battle : 

*> If not, the city being but of small defence, 
< We *11 quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 

*War, O, welcome, Oxford! for we want thy help. 

Enter Moktague, with Drum and Colours, 
Mont. Montague, Montague, for Lancaster ! 

[lie and his Forces enter the City, 

9 .^.^^ yet you are Waroaick ttili'] Thus the foUo. The old play 
reads — and yet you are ould Warwick still. Malpne. 

1 — — take the time,'] So, in Macbeth: 

" ■ but we 'U take to-morrow." 

An expression which Mr. Malone would change for-**' tali to- 
morrow." See Vol. VII, p. J21, n. 1. Steewns, 

2 Kay, when ?] This ezclamation» expressive of impatience; 
has already occurred in King Itichard I J. See Vol. VIII, p. 14,, 
n. 5. Steevens. 

3 The gates are open, let us enter too.'} Thus the folio. The quar- 
tsos read : 

'« The gates are open^ see, they enter in ; 

«* Let *s follow them, and bid them battle in the streets. 

•* -Bf/w. No: so some other might set upon our backs, . 
« We '11 stay tdl all be enterM, and Ihcui f^V<i>« \iv^xs\.'' 

M-mS 
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* Glo, Thou and thy brother both shall buy this treascm 
< Even urith the dearest blood your bodies bear. 

* JT. Edw. The harder matched, the greater victory ; 

* My mind presageth happy gain, and conquest. 

Enter Somerset, with Drum and Colours, 
Som, Somerset) Somerset, for Lancaster ! 

[_He and Mm Forces enter the City. 
Glo, Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerset, 
llave sold their lives unto the house of York;* 
And thou shalt be the third, if this sword hold. 

Enter Clarence, with Drum and Colours, 
War, And lo, where George of Clarence sweeps along, 
Of force enough to bid his brother battle;' 

* With whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 

* More than the nature of a brother's love :— 

* Come, Clarence, come ; thou wilt, if Warwick calls. 

Clar, Father of Warwick, know you what this means ? 

[ Taking the red Rose out qf his Ca/i,^ 
' Look here, I throw my infamy at tliee : 
I will not ruinate my father's house, 

* Two of thy name, both duht of Somerset, 

Have told their live* unto the hcute of Tork/] . The first of these 
noblemen was Edmund, slain at the battle of Saint Alban's, 1455. 
See p. 374. The second was Henry bis son, beheaded after the 
battle of Hexham, 1463. The present duke Edmund, brother 
to Henry, was taken prisoner at Tewksbury, 1471, and there 
beheaded, (infra, sc. v,) his brother John losing his life in the 
"Same fight. Ritton. 

5 _«^ i0 ififi flit brother battles] Here the quartos conclude this 
speech, and add the following : 

" Clar, Clarence, Clarence, for Lancaster ! 
« Edw. Et tu brute. f wilt thou stab Caesar too \ 
" A parly, sirra, to George of Clarence.'* 
1^0 bid battle is a phrase that often occurs in ancient writers. 
Thus, in the BatrackomMomachia of Homer, as translated by. 
Chapman : 

" O fro^s ! the mice send threats to you of arms» 
^ "And bid me bid you battle.^' Steepens. 
This line of the old play, Et tu Brute/ &c. is found also in ufco- 
la*tu* kit Aftenvitte, a poem by S. Nicholson, 1600; and the La- 
tin words, though not retained here, were afterwards transplanted 
by Shakspeare mto his Julius Caesar, Act HI. Malone, 

* Taking the red Rose out of his Cap.'] This note of direction I 
restored from the old quarto. And, without it, it is impossible 
that any reader caw v^ess wX. \>\fe tR«.'wC\xv^t4^ ^^-^Xybv^^^^ C»V«.T«oce : 

Look h^Cy I throw w^ infamj at ihtt. T\\*«feoXA» 
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Who gave his blood to lime the stones^ together, 

* And set up Lancaster. Why, trow'st thou, Warwick, 
'^ That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural,* 

^ To bend the fatal instruments of war 

< Against his brother, and his lawful king ?' 

* Perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath : 

* To keep that oath, were more impiety 

* Than Jephtha's,* when he sacrificed his daughter. 

* I am so sorry for my trespass made, 

* That, to deserve well at my brother's hands, 

* I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe; 

* With resolution, wheresoever I meet thee, 

* (As I will meet thee, if thou stir abroad,) 

* To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 
And so, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my blushing cheeks.— 
' Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 

* And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 

* For I will henceforth be no more unconstant. 

'JST. £div. Now welcome more, and ten times more 

belov'd. 
Than if thou never hadst'deserv'd our hate. 
' Glo, Welcome, good Clarence ; this is brother-like. 
TVar, O passing traitor,* perjur'd, and unjust ! 
K. Edw* What, Warwick, wilt thou leave tiie town, 

and fight ? 

7 .»— . to lime the ttonea — ] That is, to cement iht stones. Lime 
makes mortar, yohruon, 

8 That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural,! This line (too. 
long by a foot) was, in my opinion, interpolated by the players, 
who appear the sworn enemies of an ellipsis. — Omit the words*- 
TTiat and is, and no want of them will be felt by such readers as 
are well acquainted with ancient language.— H^Ay, eonceivest thou, 
Warvaick, Clarence so harsh, &c. — ? Steevens. 

— — so blunt,"] Stupid, insensible of paternal fondness, yohnsott. 

9 To bend the fatal instrum.ents of nvar 

Against his brother, and his la%^ul king?] Thus the folio. The 
old play thus : 

" To lift his sword against his brother's life ?" Malone. 

1 _ yephtha*s, 8cc.] See the book of fudges, xi, 30. Steevens. 

* — passing traitor,] Eminent, egregious; traitorous beyond 
the common track of treason. Johnson. 
So, in Othello: 

•« ——'twas strange, 'twas /rawing b\t%s\^^,^* Stee«ilte. 
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Or shall we beat the stones about thine ears ? 

< War, Alas, I am not coop'd here for defoice : 
I will away towards Bamet presently^ 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'st. 

JT. Edw, Ves, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads the 
way :— 
Lords, to the field; Saint Georg;e, and victory. 

l^March. JBxeunt, 

SCENE II. 

jf Field of Battle near Bamet. 

Alarumsj and Excurnona, Enter King Edward, Mng- 

ing in Warwick wounded, 

* K, Edvf, So, lie thou tliere : die thou, and die our fear > 

* For Warwick was a bug, that fear'd us all.^— 

* Now, Montague, sit fast ; I seek for thee, 

* That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. 

lExit. 
ffar. Ah, who is nigh ? come to me, friend, or foe, 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or Warwick ? 
Why ask I that? my mangled body shows, 

* My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows, 
That I must yield my body to the earth, 

And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge. 
Whose arms^ gave shelter to the princely eagle, 

^ — * a bug, thatfear*d lu all."] Bvg is a bugbear, a tenrifick 
being, yohtumu 
S09 in Cj^mheline: 

•* — — are become 

" The mortal bugs of the field.** 
Again, in Stephen Goaaan'u Sehoole of Ainue, 1579; •*Thcae 
hug* are fitter to fear babes than to move nien." Steeveru. 

To fear in old language fi*equently signifies, to terrify^ Maltmt^ 
So, in The Merchant of Venice.- 

*' I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 

" Haxii feared the valiant." Steeveru, 

4 Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge. 
Whose arms &c.] It were better to read— 
Thus to the axe's edge the cedar yields. 
Whose arms &c. 
Otherwise, — Whost arms -w'^Ttfetta^^ a>ct instead of the cedar. 
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Under whose shade the ramping lion slept >* 
Whose top-branch ovcrpeer'd Jove's spreading tree, 

* And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind. 

* These eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's black 

veil, 

* Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun, 

* To search the secret treasons of the world: 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fiU'd with blood. 
Were liken'd oft to kingly sepulchres ; 

For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave ? 

And who durst smile, when Warwick bent his brow?- 

Lo, now my glory smear'd in dust and blood ! 

My parks,^ my walks, my manors that I had, 

Even now forsake me ; and, of all my lands. 

Is nothing left me, but my body's length l^ 

Why, what is pomp,' rule> reign, but earth and dust^ 

And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 

Enter Oxford arid Somerset. 
* Som^ Ah, Warwick, Warwick !• wert thou as wc ar^ 



* Thusyield*s the cedar to the ax^t edge. 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle f 

Under whose shade the ramping lion slept; &c.] It has been 
observed to me, that the 31st chapter of the prophet Ezekiel sug- 
gested these images to Shakspeare. <* All the fowls of heaven 
made their nests m his boughs, and under his branches did all the 
beasts of the field bring forth their young/' Steevens. 

^ My parks, 8cc.] 

Cedes coemptis saltilmt, et doma, 
ViUdque. Hor. 
This mention oih\& parks and m4mors diminishes the pathetick 
effect of the foregoing lines. Johnson, 



and, of all my lands. 



Is nothing left me, but my bodfs length /] 
•• — Mors sola fatetur 
" Quantula sint heminum corpuscula.'* ^v. 
Camden mentions in his Remains, that Constantine, in order 
to dissuade a person from covetousness, drew out with his lance 
the length and breadth of a man's ^ave, adding, << this is all 
thou Shalt have when thou art dead, if thou canst happily get so 
much." Malone. 

* — — - what is pomp, Scc.l This and the following line m«ke 
no part of this speech in the old play; but were transposed by 
Shakspeare from a subsequent speech, addressed by Wscwkk. 
to Somerset. Malone. 
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* We might recover all our loss agdn ! 

< The queen from France hath brought a puissant power ; 

< £ren now we heard the news : Ah, could'st thou fiy I 

< ffiar. Why, then I would not fly.— Ah, Montague, 

* If thou be there, sweet brother, take my hand, 

* And with thy lips keep in my s^ul a while I 

* Thou lov*8t me not ; for, brother^ if thou didst, 

* Thy tears would wash this cold dst^Jealed blood, 

* That glews my lips, and will not k€ me speak. 

* Come quickly, Montague, or I am itkid. 

< Som. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his last ; 

< And to the latest gasp, cried out fpr Warwick, 

* And said^-Commend me to my valiant brother. 

^ And more he would have said ; and more he spoke, 
*• Which sounded like a cannon in a vault,^ 

9 Jh, Warwick, WwhaieMf to J] These two ipeechei stand 
thui in the qutrtot: 

** Oxf, Ah, Warwick, Warwick! chear up thyself, and 
live ; 
«< For yet there 's hope enoagh to win the day. 
'* Our warlike queen with troops b come from. France^ 
'* And at Southampton landed hath her train ;. 
*< And, migbt*st thou live, then Would we never fly. 

'* War. Why, then I would not fly, nor have I now s 
*" Bat Hercules himself must yield to odds : 
" For many wounds received, and many mote repaid, 
''Hath robb'd my strong-knit sinews of their strength, 
<* And spite Of spites needs must I yield to death.** Steevens. 
One of these lines, <* But Hercules,** &c. Shakspeare has 
transposed and inserted in the Messengei^s scbount or the death 
of the Duke of York. See p. 317. Not being aware of this, I in- 
advertently marked that Kne as our author's, which I ought ntft 
to have done. The three following lines have already been spokeaf 
by Warwick- in a former scene {see p. 332) and therefore were 
here properly rejected by Sbakspeare. Malone. 

1 Which founded like a cannon in a vnv/f,] The old qparto reads 
clamour t which is- undoubtedly right, t. e. a clamour of tongues, 
which, as he says, could not be distinguished. This was* a per- 
tinent similitude : the other absurd, and neither agrees with what 
is predicated of it, nor with what it is intended to iHustrate. 

Warburten* 
Which founded like a cannon in a tyault, ;■ > •• 

That might not be distinguished A That is, like tlie' noise of a 
cannon in a vault, which, &c. Snakspeare's altet^iion- here is 
perhaps not so judicious as many others that he has made. Ilk 
the old pUy, inaxiead^ eaiotony>9i^ Uacre clamourt and the speeeh 
stands thus *. 
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« That might not be distiDguish'd; but, at last, 

< I well might hear deliver'd with a groan,-— 

< O, farewel, Warwick ! 

War. Sweet rest to his soul Ir-- 

Fly, lords, apd save yourselves ; for Warwick bids 
You all ^rewel, to meet again in heaven.* ^JDief. 

Oxf. KyifVf^ a waih^ to meet the queen's great power! 

[/^ bearing off Wahwjck's ^rfy. 

iCENE HI. 

Xother Part (^ the Field. 

Flourish, Enter King Edward, in triumfih ; tidth 
Clakence, CrLOSTER, and the rest. 

*'K. Edio. Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course, 
* And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory.* 

" Thy brother Montague hath breathM his last^ 
'* And at the pangs of death I heard him cry, 
'* And say, commend me to my valiant broUier; 
" And more he would have said, and more he said, 
" Which sounded like a clamour in a vault, 
" That could not be distinguished for the sound ; 
" And so the valiant Montague gave up the ghost.'* 

Malone. 
The indistinct gobble of undertakers, while they adjj^st a cof- 
fin in a family vault, will abundantly illustrate the precieding si- 
mile. Such a peculiar hubbub of inarticulate sounds, might have 
attracted our author's notice : it has too often forced itself on 
mine. Steevens. 

• — to meet again in heaven."] I have supplied the word— - 
Ugain, for the sake of metre, by the advice of Mr. Ritson, and 
with countenance from the following line in King Richard III.' 

" Farewel, until we meet again in heaven." Steevens. 

3 Amc^y OHvay, S(C.] Instead 6f tlus line, the quartos have the 

fallowing : 

*• Come, noble Somerset, let 's take our horse, 
** And caujse retreat be sounded through the camp; 
•* That all our friends remaining yet alive 
*• May be forewam'd, and save themselves by flight. 
'* That done, with them we '11 post unto the queen, 
** And once more try our fortune in the field." Steevens r 
It IS unnecessary to repeat here an obtservation that has already 

been more than once made. I shall therefore only refer to former 

notes. • See p. 292, n. 8. Malotfe. 

* Thus Jar our fortune keeps an upward courte. 

And Vie are graf^d vnth vtreaths <f victory \ T\WA ^^Ss^^**^^ 
qfisartoB thus : 
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< But, in the midst of this bright-shining day^ 
^ I spy a black, suspicious^ threatening cloud, 

< That will encounter with our glorious sun, 

< Ere he attain his easeful western bed : 

< I mean, my lordsy-*-those powers,' that the queen 

< Hath ruis'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coast,® 

< And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 

* Ctar, A little gale will soon disperse that cloud, 

* And blow it to the source from whence it came : 

* Thy very beams will dry those vapours up ; 

* For every cloud engenders not a storm. 

* Glo, The queen is valu'd thirty thousand strong, 

< And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her ; 

< If she have time to breathe, be well assured, 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

K. Edw. We are adv6rtis'd by our loving friend^ 
That they do hold their course toward Tewksbury; 

* We, having now the best at Barnet field, 

* Will thither straight, For willingness rids way ; 

< And, as we march, our strength will be augmentdi 
In every county as we go along.—- 

" Thus still oup fortune (^ves us vktory, 

*' And girts our temples with triumphant joys. 

•* The big-bon'd traitor Warwick hath breath'd his last, 

<* And heaven this day hath smil'd upon us all." Steevent. 
It is observable, tliat the expression which Shakspeare had sub- 
stituted for ** tevipies engirt with triumphant joy*,'* occurs again 
in King Richard 111.' 

" Now are our brows bound with victorious vjreaths, — .** 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece .- 

*' Mfide glorious by his manly chivalry, 

" With bruised arms, and wreaths of victory,** Malone. 

8 1 meant my lor dtf-^t hose powers, &c.] Thus the folio. The 
old play thus : 

** I meane those powers which the queen hath got in France, 
** Are landed, and meane once more to menace us.** Malone. 

* — have arriv'd our coastt"] So, in Cbriolanus: 

•* — and now, arriving 
*' A place of potency, — ." 
Again, in Julius Casar: 

" But ere we could arrive the point proposed, — .»• 
Milton uses the same structure, Faradise Lost, B. H: 
" « ere \ve orrlTve 

*• The hapip^ *is\e .*' Stcewn*. 
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Strike up the drum 9 cry — Courage! and away.^ 

[_J£xeunl. 

SCENE IV. • 

Plains near Tewksbury. 

March, Enter Queen Margaret, Prince Edwardi 
SOMERSET) Oxford, and Soldiers. 

* Q. Mar, Great lords,® wise men ne'er sit and vrail 
their loss, 

* But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 

< What though the mast be now blown over-board, 
^ The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 

^ And half our sailors swallow'd in the flood? 

< Yet lives our pilot still : Is *t meet, that he 

< Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

* With tearful eyes add water to the sea, • 

7 Strih up the drum; cry^-^Courage -' and avjay,"] Thus the folio. 
The quartos have the folk>wing couplet : 
"Come, let 's go; 

« For if we slack this faire bright summer's day, 
" Sharp winter's showers will mar our hope for haie." 

>Something like this has occurred in p. 402; Steeveru. 

^ Great lords, &c.] This speech in the old play stands thus : 

" ^een. Welcome to England, my loving friends of 
France, 
** And welcome, Somerset and Oxford too. 
<< Once more have we spread our sails abroad ; 
** And though our tackling be almost consumde, 
" And Warwick as our maine-mast overthrowne, 
** Yet, warlike lordes, raise you that sturdie post 
*' That bears the sailes to bring us unto rest. 
" And Ned and I, as willing pilots should, 
" For once, with careful mindes, guide on the sterne, 
" To beare us through that dangerous gulfe, 
" That heretofore hath swallowed up our friends." 
There is perhaps no speech that proves more decisively than 
the above, that The First Fart of the Contention of the two Houses 
of Torke and Lancaster, &c. and The true Tragedie cf the Duke of 
Torket &c. printed in 1600, were the production 01 some writer 
who preceded Shakspeare ; and that what are now called The 
Second and Third Parts of King Henry Vl, were only a revtsal and 
amplification of those pieces. 

. Here we have a thought which in the original play is expressed 
in eleven lines, expanded by our aulUov 'uWo V\k\t\,'^-^^Nev\\\v\^s. 

VOL.X. Ni\ ' 
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* And give more strength to that which hath too much ;* 

* Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 

* Which industry and courage might have sav'd? 

* Ah, what a shame ! ah, wliat a fault were this ! 
« Say, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 

* And Montague our top-mast ; What of him ? 

« Our slaughter'd friends the tackles ; What of these ? 

< Why, is not Oxford here another anchor? 

< And Somerset another goodly mast ^ 

< The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings ? 

< And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 
^ For once allow'd the skilful pilot's charge ? 

^ We will not from the helm, to sit and weep.; 

* But keep our course, though the rough wind say— no, 

* From shelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 

* As g^ood to chide the waves, as speak them fair. 

* And what is Edward, but a ruthless sea ? 

* What Clarence, but a quicksand of deceit ? 

* And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 

* All these the enemies to our poor bark. 

* Say, you can swim ; alas 'tis but a while : 

* Tread on the sand ; why, there you quickly sink : 

* Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you off, 

* Or else you famish, that 's a threefold death. 

* This speak I, lords, to let you understand, 

* In case some one of you would fly from us, 

* That there 's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers, 

* More than with ruthless waves, with sands, and rocks. 

9 With tearful eyes add nvater to the tea. 
And give tnore strength to that vhich hath too mucA/] See note 
on A* you Like it. Vol. V, p. 36, n 1. Jieed. 
So, in our author's Lover** Contfilaint : 

*< Upon whose weeping margent she was set, 
«♦ Like usury, applying voet to we/." 
^^in, in As you Like it .* 

»* — ^ Thou mak*8t a testament 
** As worldlings do, giving the sum of more 
f* To that vihich hath too much.'* 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

** With te^rs augrnenting the fi^sh morning dew." 
So also, Spenser, in his Shepherd's Calendar^ 1579: 

« Thouk plenteous spring, hast lulFd me ofl asleep, 
** Wlio&e aVreamt* m^ Xxv^klvn^ tears did oft augment" 
Of this Xhowg\\l» w\\\cVv >k^ ^tt %\\«Jbs^w^ Vvs^ w^ \:k^«.ti ttc- 
prcssed, there is i\o Vy^c^ *m v\\e ^Vi ^Xv^. ^^^ wtaNs. V l^aV?*, 
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* Why, courage, then 1 what cannot be avoldedy 

* 'Twere childish weakness to lament, or fear. 

* Prince, Methinks, a woman ^ of this valiant spirit 

* Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 

* Infuse his breast with magnanimity, 

* And make him, naked, foil a man ^t arms. 
^ I speak not this, as doubting any here : 

< For, did I but suspect a fearful man, 

^ He should have leave to go away betimes ; 

< Lest, in our need, he might infect another, 

< And make him of like spirit to himself. 

* If any such be here, as God forbid I 

< Let him depart, before we need his help. 

* Oxf. Women and children of so high a courage ! 
And warriors faint 1 why, 'twere perpetual shame. — 

* O, brave young prince! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; Long may'st thou live. 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 

' Som. And he, that will not fight for such a hope^ 
' Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 

< If he arise, be mock'd and wonder'd at.^ 

* Q. Mar. Thanks^ gentle Somerset;— >s wee t Oxford, 

thanks. 

* Prince. And take his thanks, tliat yet hath nothing 

else. 

Enter a Messenger. 

* Meaa, Prepare you, lords,* for Edward is at hand, 

1 MtthtniMf a moman Sec] In this speech there is much and 
important variation in the quarto : 

" Prince. And if there be (as God forbid there should) 
'< 'Mongst us a timorous or fearful man, 
*' Let him depart before the battles join ; 
" Lest he in time of need entice^ another, 
" And so withdraw the soldiers' hearts from us. 
" I will not stand aloof, and bid you fight, 
" But with my sword press in the thickest throngs, 
** And single Edward from his strongest guard, 
" And hand to hand enforce him for to yield, 
" Or leave my body, as witness of my thonghts.** Steevens^ 
Our author has availed himself of these lines in former scenes 
of these plays. MeUone. 

^If he arise, be mock'd and wonder'd an"] So, the foUo. Thft 
old play thus : 

"Be AiM*d, and wondec'd at, Vf be vna^r Moloffft* 
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' Ready to fi ji;ht; therefore be resolute. 

^ Oxf\ I thoii)^ht no less : it is liis policy, 
' To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 

^om. But he 's deceived, we are in readiness. 

(^, Mar, This cheers my heart, to see your forward- 
ness. 

Oxf. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not budge. 

March, Knter at a distance King Edward, Claeenc£, 

Gloster, and Forces, 
* A'. Edw. Brave followers,* yonder stands the thorny 
vi)od, 
< Which, by the heavens' assistance, and your strength, 

* Must by ihc roots be hewn up yet ere night. 

* I need not udd more fuel to vour fire, 

* For, V cU I uot, yc blaze to bum them out : 

* Give signal to the fight, and to it, lords. 

(J. Mar, Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I should 
sav, 

* My tears gainsay;' for every word I speak, 

* Ye see, I drink the water ot mine eyes.* 



^ Prepare you^ lords, Sec] In the old play these speeches stand 
thus: 

« Mess. My lordes, duke Edward with a mightie power 
" Is marchinjif Iiithcrward to fight with you. 

" Osf. I tlioiight it was his policy to take us unprovided, 
<* But here will we stand, and fight it to the death." 

JIfalone. 

''■ K. Edw. Bravefoliowerst &c.] This scene is ill-contrived, in 

which the King and Qiieen appear at once on the stage at the 

head of opposite armies. It had been easy to make one retire 

hetorc the other entered, yohns&n. 

* My tears gainsay;] To gainsay is to unsay, to deny, to con- 
Itadirt. So, in A Knack to Know a Knave, 1594 : 

seeing my father grants. 



<c 



** I will not gainsay** Steevens. 

^Ve see, I drink the water of mine eyes.] This phrase is scrip- 
inral : «Thou feedest them with the bread of tears, and givest 
\\ f cm tears Xodrini.** Psai^nhLXXV, 5, Steeven*. 
So, in oiu: author's Venus and Adonis: 

** Dost thou drink tears, that tliou provok'st such weefMDg?*' 
These ])assages were probably recollected by Rowe, when he 
^. rote in his yane Shore: 

" Feed on wy a\^\v%, ?iTV^ drinic wj jatting teart^ 
So also, Vope, \u lYve Eflstle Jrom ¥Aox»a to AWlord ^ 
♦' And drmk \\\e f^XVvw^ \.ew% <iv\v tiC^ei ^t^^r 
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* Therefore, no more but this :— Henry your sovereign,^ 

< Is prisoner to the foe ; his state usurp'd, 

< His realm a slaughterhouse, his subjects slsdn, 
^ His statutes canceli'd, and his treasure spent ; 

< And yonder is the wolf, that makes this spoil. 

* You fight in justice : then, in God's name, lords, 

< Be valiant, and give signal to the fight. 

[^Exeunt doth Armie9, 

SCENE V. 

Another Part of the same. 

Alarums : Excursions : and aftervjards a Retreat. Then 
enter King Edward, Clarence, Gloster, and 
Forces ; with Queen Margaret, Oxford, and So- 
merset, Prisoners, 

* if. Edv), Now, here a period of tumultuous broils. 
Away with Oxford to Hammes' castle* straight : 

For Somerset,^ off with his guilty head. 
^ Go, bear them hence ; I will not hear them speak. 
Oxf, For my part, I '11 not trouble thee with words. 

* Som. Nor I, but stoop with patience to my fortune. 

\Exeunt Oxf. and SoM. guarded, 

* Q. Mar, So part we sadly in this troublous world, 

* To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 

* K, Edw, Is proclamation made^^-that, who finds 

Edward, 

* Shall liave a high reward, and he his life ? 

* Glo. It is ; and, lo, where youthful Edward comes. 

The folio has— «jv.* but I imagine it was rather an error in the 
transcriber than an alteration by Shakspeare. The old play reads 
'-^eyes. Malone, 

7 ^— Henryt your sovereign, &c.] Instead of this and the fol- 
lowing lines, Uie original play hsul^these : 

** Henry your king is primer in the Tower; 
** His land and all our fri^lSs are quite distrest, 
*< And yonder stands the wfl^fe that makes all this, 
'* Then in God's name, lords, together crie saint George." 

Mcdone. 

8 — to Hammet* cattle — ] A castle in Picardy, where Ox- 
ford was confined for many years. Malone. 

• For Somertet,'] £dmond Beaufort, Duke of Somerset* the se- 
cond son of Edmond Duke of Somerset, who was killed at die 
battle of Saint Albans. Malone. 

Nn2 
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Enter Soldirrs^ with Prince Edward. 

'^ A^ Edxv. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him 
speak : 

* What ! can so young a thoni begin to prick ?* 
^ Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make, 

* For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, 

* And all the trouble thou hast tum'd me to?' 

Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitious York I 
Suppose, that I am now my father's mouth ; 
Resign thy chair, and, where I stand, kneel thou. 
Whilst I propose the self-same words to thee. 
Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to. 

Q, Mar. Ah, that thy father had been so resolv'd ! 

* Glo, That you might still have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er have stol'n the breech from Lancaster. 

Prince. Let j£sop* fable in a winter's night ; 
His currish riddles sort not with this place. 

Glo. By heaven, brat, 1 11 plague you for that word. 

Q. Mar. Ay, thou wast bom to be a plague to men. 

Glo, For God's sake, take away tliis captive scold. 

Prince, Nay, take away this scolding crook-back rather. 

' K, Edw. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your 
tongue.* 

1 What / can so younp a tliorn begin to prick ?] This is a pro- 
verbial observation, which I find versified in " A Preaty Inter- 
lude, called Nice Wanton'* — 

« Early sharpe that wyll be tbome, 

" Soone yll that wyll be naught," 8cc. Steevem. 

2 And all the trouble thou hast tum'd me to ?] This line was 
one of Shakspeare's additions to the original f^ay. We have al- 
most the same words in The Tempest: 

♦* — — O, my heart bleeds, 

" To think of the teen [i. e. trouble] that I have turned 
you to.** 
In the old play Prince Edward is not brought forth as here, but 
enters with his mother; and after Oxford and Somerset are car- 
ried off, he is thus addressed by the King : 

" Now, Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make, 
<* For stirring up my subjects to rebellidn ?* Mdione. 

3 Let Msop 8&c.] The Prince calls Richard, for his crookedness, 
i£sop; and the poet, following' nature, makes Richard highly iii'- 
censed at the reproach. Johnson. 

4 -.—^ charm j^our ton^."^ The quarto reads-JEfameyour tongue% 
The former 'is.bes\..\o,m%\t K.^^%<^%* Nsvaalsxioa of JUuctc^ 

1614: 
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Clai^ Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 

Prince, I know my duty, you are all undutiful : 
Lascivious Edward,— -and thou perjur'd George,— 
And thou misshapen Dickr— I tell ye all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are ;— 
* And thou usurp'st my father's right and mine. 

K, Edw. Take that, the likeness of this railer liere.* 

\^Stabs him. 

* Glo, Sprawl'st thou ? take that, to end thy agony. 

[^Glo. stabs him. 

* Clar. And there 's for twitting me with perjury. 

[Clar. staba htm, 
Q. Mar. O, kill me too ! 

Glo. Marry, and shall. \^Qffers to kill her. 

K. Edw. Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done too 

much. 
Glo. Why should she live, to fill the world with words?* 



« 



In hope that thy victorious arme 
Their dunghill crowing so will charmed' Steepens. 
This is the right reading. So, in Cynthia^a JRevelt, Mercury 
says to Cupid : 

** How now, my dancing braggart ! channyour tongue.** 
And, in The Taminp of the Shrew, Lucent io says : 

" But I will cnann him first to keep his tongue.** M. Mason. 

The expression which our author substituted, is one that he has 

often used. See p. 221, n. 8. The meaning is, I will compel you 

to be as silent, as you would be, if you were chann*d, if you were 

deprived of speech by the power of incbantment. MaUme. 

* — the likeness of this railer here. &c.] Thou that resemblest 
thy railing mother, yohnson. 

That is, thou ivho art the likeness, &c. Mr. Rowe and the 
other modern editors read — thou likeness, and so we should now 
write ; but the other was the phraseology of Sbakspeare's time. 
So, in yulius Casar : 

" The last of all the Romans, fare thee well " 

In that passage, as in the present, Mr. Rowe substituted thou 
for the, though Shakspeare has employed the very words he found 
in North's translation of Plutarch. Malone. 

The old copies describe Edward as striking the first blow, and 
Gloster the next; and, I believe, rightly, for history informs us 
that Edward smote the Prince with his gauntlet, on which the 
rest despatch'd him. The words sptawl*st thou9 seem evidently 
to belong to Richard: and I have therefore continued them to him" 
on the authority of ancient editions, in preference to the allot- 
went of moaera innovation. See edit. 1765, VtA.N ^-v- '^^ • 
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< JT. Edvf. What ! doth she swoon ? use means for her 

recovery. 

Glo. Clarence, excusie me to the king my brother ; 
< I 'II hence to London on a serious matter : 
' Ere ye come there, be sure to hear some news. 

Clar. What? what? 

* Glo. The Tower, the Tower I^ \_Exit, 

< Q. Mar, O, Ned, sweet Ned ! speak to thy mother, 

boy! 
« Canst thou not speak ?— O traitors ! murderers !— > 
They, that stabb'd Caesar, shed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 

* If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 

^ He was a man ; this, in respect, a child ; 

And men ne'er spend their fury on a child. 

^ What 's worse than murderer, that I may name it ? 

* No, no ; my heart will burst, an if I speak :-— 

* And I will speak, that so my heart may burst.— ^ 

* Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals ! 

* How sweet a plant have you untimely cropp'd ! 

* You have no children, butchers!* if you had, 

' The thought of them would have stirr'd up remorse: 

A — — vsith words ?] i.e. dispute, contentioD. So^ in a former 
of these plays : 

« Some vsords there gprew 'twixt Somerset and me." 

iStefvfjM* 
t The TWer, the Toner /] The quarto adds—/ 7/ root tkem outf 
but, perhaps, injudiciously: and yet, without these words the 
metre is imperfect. Steevttu. 

^Tou have no children, butcher* f] The same sentim«it is re- 
peated by Macduff, in the tragedy of Macbeth i and this passage 
may serve as a comment on that Blackttone. 

The original play reads : 

" You have no children, devils; if you had, 

" The thought of them would then httve ttcMyour rageJ^ 

This thought occurring also (as Sir WiUiam Bladcstone has 
dbserred) in Macbeth, [See VoL VII, p. 206, n. 3,). may perhaps- 
be ur^ed as a proof of Shakspeare*s being the author of tile first 
drau^t, as well as of the alterations and additions to< it. But 
bow many thoughts and even expressions has he borrowed from 
preceding writers ? Having (as I suppose^ greatly enUraed* and. 
almost Aew-written, this and the preceding play^ the uioai^ts 
they contain, whether found in the first copy, or bis4implification 
of it, were as likely to recur in a future piece, as any of those 
which he has employed m on^ otX^iviSi^ ^vtitten by himself. la. 
his original pl&y« Aie &ec^c;TiA\<i) \Kyttfi^«^^tni^\KaBiiif^ KaIrml 
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* But, it* you ever chance to have a child, 
Look in his youth to have him so cut off, 

* As, deathsmen ! you have rid this sweet young prince.* 

jfiT. Edw, Away with her; go, bear her hence per- 
force. 

Q, Mar. Nay, never bear me hence, despatch me here ; 
Here sheath thy sword, I '11 pardon thee my death : 
What! wilt thou not?— then, Clarence, do it thou. 

Clar: By heaven, I will not do thee so much ease. 

Q. Mar. Good Clarence, do ; sweet Clarence, do thou 
do it.^ 

Clar, Didst thou not hear me swear, I would not do it. 

Q. Mar, Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself; 
'Twas sin before.^ but now 'tis charity. 
< What ! wilt thou not ! where is that devil's butcher, 
Hard-favour'd Richard F^ Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here : Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne*er put'st back. 

< K, Edw, Away, I say ; I charge ye, bear her hence. 

Q. Mar, So come to you, and yours, as to this prince ! 

\_Exity led out forcibly. 

<jr. Edw, Where 's Richard gone ? 

• you have rid this sweet young prince.^ The condition of this 

warlike Qiieen would move compassion, could it be forgotten that 
she gave York, to wipe his eyes in his captivity, a ban<jkerchief 
stained with his young child's blood, yohnton. ' 

But surely it does move our compassion, though that be not 
forgotten. When we see any of our fellow-creatures involved in 
deep distress, from a just and tender cause we attend only to 
their present sufferings, and not to their former crimes. 

2^. Mawrr. 

1 — — do thou do If.] The old play t^zAS'^kill me too, MaUne, 

^'Twas sin before,'] She alludes to the desertion of Clarence. 

Johnson, 

3 Kuhere is that deviPs butcher, 

Mard'f avowed Kichxrd}'] Thus all the editions. Butdevil'i 
butcher, m other terms, I think, is iill-devil: rare news for the 
free-thinkers, if there were any pounds for depending on it; 
But the poet certainly wrote — devil-butchery and the first part of 
the compound is to be taken adjectively, meaning execftibk, in- 
fernal, devilish. Theobald, 

Devil's butcher, is a butcher set on by the devil. Either read- 
ing may serve without so long a note, yohutm* '' ■ 

The folio adds, at the end of this lhie« the wQtd^BiUiar4^'!feNfik 
both the metre and the old play ihow thit VdriA'*^ v^'^^S^'^!)^: 
petition by the tnuiscriber* or com^Bilor. Mdton*- 
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< Clar, To London, all in post ; and, as I guess, 
To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 
K. £dw. He 's sudden, if a thing comes in his head.^ 

< Now march we hence : discharge the conmion sort 

< With pay and thanks, and let 's away to London, 

< And see our gentle queen how well she fares ; 

* By this, I hope, she hath a son for me. [^Exeunt. ^ 

SCENE VL 

London. ^ Room in the Tower. 

Rng Henry is discovered sitting vnth a Book in his 
Hand^i the Lieutenant attending. Enter Gloster. 

Glo. Good day, my lord ! What, at your book so hard ? 

K, £dw. Ay, my good lord : My lord, I should say 
rather ; 
'Tis sin to flatter, good was little better : 
Good Gloster, and good devil, were alike, 

* And both preposterous ^ therefore, not good lord. 

• Glo, Sirrah, leave us to purselves : we must confer. 

[^Ejcit Lieutenant. 

* K, Hen, So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf: 

* So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, 

* And next his throat unto the butcher's knife^ — 
What scene of death hath Roscius now to act I* 

^ What scene of death hath Roscius now to act?'\ Roscius was cer- 
tainly put for Richard by some simple conceited player who had 
heard of Roscius and of Rome ; but did not know that he was 
an actor in comedv, not in tragedy. War burton, 

Sbakspeare bad occasion to compare Richard to some player 
about to represent a scene of murder, and took the first or only 
name of antiquity that occurred to him, without being very scru- 
pulous about its propriety. 

I know not, however, that it is proved, on classical authority, 
that Roscius, thoup^h generally a comedian, was no occasional ac- 
tor in tragedy. Nash, in Pierce Penniless^ Supplication to the Jk- 
«//, 1592, says : *< Not Roscius nor Msope, those admired trage- 
diansy that have lived ever since before Christ was bom, could 
ever performe more in action than famous Ned Allen." 

Again, in Jcolastus his Jfterwitte, 1600 : 

** Through thee eacn murthering Roscius is appointed 
" To act strange scenes of death on God's anointed.'* 
Again, in Certaine Satyres, 1598 : 

" Was penwW^^ Roscio iKe tragedian,** Steevens, 

What scene of death KotK Ro«cvu« noroa to aciT\ ^^.» \sv. A^asim 
his Afterv:ittt^ apoetiv, \6KiQx 
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Glo, Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
< K. Hen. The bird^ that hath been limed in a bush^ 

* With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush:^ 
And I, the hapless male* to one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and klH'd. 
' Glo, Why, what a peevish fooi^ was that of Crete, 

* That taught his son the office of a fowl ? 

* And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd.* 

" What bloody scene bath cruelty to act ?* 
Dr. Warburton reads JRichard, instead of Hotcius, because 
Uoscius was a comedian. That he is rig^t in this assertion, i^ 
proved beyond a doubt by a passage in Quintilian, cited by W. R. 
[probably Sir Walter Rawlinson] in The Gentleman** Magazine^ 
Vol LIV, P. II, p 886: '* Roscius citatior, iEsopus gnivior fttit» 
quod ille comadiat, hie tragoedias egit** Quintil. Lib. XI5 c. 
iii — But it is not in Quintilian or in any other ancient writer we 
are to look in order to ascertain the text of Shakspeare. Roscius 
was called a tragedian by our author's contemporaries, as appears 
from the quotations in the preceding note ; and thi9 was sufficient 
authority to him, or rather to the author of the original play, for 
there this line is found. Malone. 

* misdoubteth every bush .■] To misdeu&t is to suspect dan- 
ger, to fear. So, in Humour out ^ Breathy a comedy by John 
Pay, 1608: 

** Bip, Doubt and misdoubt! what difference is there here ? 
** Oct. Yes, much : when men misdoubt, 'tis said theyyeor.'* 

Steevens, 

9 . hapless male — ] The word ma/e is here used in a very 

\incommon sense, not for the male of the female, but for the male 
parent: the sweet bird is evidently his son Prince Edward. 

M. Mason. 

7 _««« peevish /oo/ — ] As peevishness is the quality of children, 
peevish seems to signify childish, and by consequence silly. Feevisk 
is explained by childish, in a former note of Dr. Warburton. 

yohnson. 

Shakspeare employs the word peevish in the same sense in Cym- 

beline, where the reader will find many instances of this use of it. 

Steevens. 
This e])ithet which Shakspeare has so frequently employed; 
was one of his additions to the original play. 

The ordinary signification of peevish in our poet's time was 
foolish. See Minsheu's Diet. 1617, in v. Malone. 

8 — the office of a fowl ? 

Andyetfjor all hit v^ings, the fool fxas droTCf?di\ '^Vt OA^«i 
reMds: 
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< K. Hen. I, Daedalus ; my poor boy, Icarus ; 
Thy father, Minos, that denied our course ; 

< The sun, that sear'd the wings of my sweet bo}> 

< Thy brother Edward ; and thyself, the sea, 

< Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life. 

* Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words ! 

< My breast can better brook thy daggcer's point, 
Than can my ears that tragick history.-— 

* But wherefore dost thou come ? is *t for my life ? 

< Gto, Think'st thou, I am an executioner ? 
K. Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art ; 

< If murdering innocents be executing, 
' Why, then thou art an executioner. 

Glo, Thy son I kiU'd for his. presumption. 
K, Hen, Hadst thou been kill'd when first thou didst 
presume, 
Tfiou hadst not Hv'd to kill a son of mine. 

< And thus I prophecy,— that many a thousand, 

< Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear;^ 

^ And many an old man's sigh, and many a widow's* 
« And many an orphan's water-standing eye, — 

< Men for their sons, wives for their husbands' fate,* 
' And orphans for their parents* timeless death,* — 

<' Shall me the hour that ever thou wast bom. 
The owl shriek'd at thy birth, an evil sign ; 
' The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time ; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempests shook down trees; 
The raven rook'd her' on the chinmey's top, 



«< -___ the office of a bird? 

" And yet for all that the poor/ovjl was drown'd." 

Malone^ 
9 Which now mistrust no parcel of my fiar /] Who suspect no 
part of what my fears presag-e. yohnson. 

^ Men Jbr their sons, loives for their husbands' fate,] The word 
^-fate was supplied by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 

* And orphans &c.] The word — and, which is necessary to the 
metre, and is wanting in the first folio, was supplied by the se- 
cond. Steevens. 

3 The raven rook'd her — ] To rooJ^, or rather to ruci, is a north- 
country word, si^nif} ing to stpiat donvn, or iodge on any thing. 
So, in Stau^Uurst's translation of the IVth Book of Virgil: 
•* Also on tV\e Imtt^V.^ \\\t ^rv^"W^\^> ^^. 
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And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope ; 
< To wity— -an indigest^ deformed lump, 
Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head, when thou wast born. 
To signify, — thou cam'st to bite the world: 
And, if the rest be true which I have heard, 
* Thou cam'st* — 

Glo. I '11 hear no more ;— Die, prophet, in thy speech ; 

\^taba him. 
For this amongst the rest, was I ordain'd. 

K. Hen. Ay, and for much more slaughter after this. 
O God ! forgive my sins, and pardon thee ! [^Dics. 

Glo, What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Again, in Golding's translation of the 6th Book of Ovid's Mc 
tanwrphoses : 

** The furies made the bridegrome's bed, and on the house 

did rucke 
•• A cursed owle the messenger of ill successe and lucke." 

Steevens. 
< ■ an indigest — ] The folio has — indigested. But the 

metre and the old play show that it was a misprint. Shakspeaie 
uses the word indigest in King yohn, Malone. 

** — rudi* indigestaque moles V Ovid. Met. I, 7. Douce. 

' Andi if the rest be true tohich I have heard. 
Thou canCst — ] Had our editors had but a grain of sagacity, 
or true diligence, there could have been no room for this absurd 
break, since they might have ventured to fill it up with certainty 
too. The old quarto would have led them part of the way : 
Thou earnest into the tvorld — 
And that the verse is to be completed in the manner I have 
given it, is incontestible ; for unless we suppose King Henry ac- 
tually reproaches him with this his preposterous birth, how can 
Richard in his very next soliloquy say : 

** Indeed, 'tis true, that Henry told me of; 
" For I have often heard my mother say, 
** I came into the world with my legs forward." 
I can easily see, that this blank was caused by the nicety of the 
players, to suppress an indecent idea. ' But, with submission, 
this was making but half a cure, unless they had expunged the 
repetition of it out of Richard's speech too. Theobald. 
Thou earnest — ] Thus the folio The old play as follows : 
*• Thou cam'st into the ivorld — 
" Glo, Die prophet in thy speech; — ^I'WVve^x wc\'kv^\0'^ 

VOL, X. Ot) 
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Sink in the ground ? I thought^ it would have mounted. 
See, how my sword weeps for the poor king's death 1 
' O, may such purple tears be always shed 
< From those that wish the downfal of our house !^ 

* If any spark of life be yet remaining,^ 

Down, down to hell ; and say— I sent thee thither, 

[^Staba him again, 
I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear.^ — 
Indeed, 'tis true, that Henry told me of ;^ 
For I have often heard my mother say, 
I came into the world with my legs forward : 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 

* And seek their ruin that usurp'd our right ? 
The midwife wonder'd ; and the women cried, 
O, Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth I 

' And so I was ; which plainly signified — 
That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
' Then, since the heavens have shap'd my body so, 
Let hell* make crook'd my mind, to answer it. 



• Jf any tpark of life be yet reinaining^'] So, in the 6lh Book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses f translated by Arthur Golding, 1587: 
<• If any sparke of nature do within thy hart remaine." 

Steevens, 
7 — that Henry told tne off] Namely, that my birth was at- 
tended with singular circumstances.— Theobald, grounding him- 
self on tliis and the t\v o following lines, reads in a former pas- 
sage — 

** Thou cam'st into the worU viith thy legs forward** 
for " how," (says he) can Richard say, " Indeed 'tis true that 
Henry told me of," &.c. "unless we suppose King Henry re- 
proached him witli his preposterous birth?" But surely Henry 
has done so in the last ten lines of his speech, though he is at 
length prevented by tlie futal stab from mentioning a Ji/rMcr proof 
^ of Richard's being born for the destruction of mankind. Tlieo- 
bald*s addition therefore to that line, has, I think, been adopted 
too hastily by the subsequent editors, and the interruption in the 
midst of Henry's speech appears to me not only preferable, as 
warranted by tlie old copies, and by Gloster's subsequent words, 
[Die, prophet, in thy speech/] but more agreeable to nature. 

Malone. 
^ ' Let hell hue."] This line Dryden seems to have thought on in 
his Oedipus: 

** It was thy crooked mind hunch 'd out thy back, 
** And watvdex'd \w llvy Umbs." Steevens. 
After this Wne, \ve^wA\Tv\Xve oX^^v* \Jcvt^O{vjy^v«^\ 
" 1 had no JalYitv, 1 %.m\^^xv^i ^^>iJti&xr 
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I have no brother, I am like no brother : 

* And this word — love, which greybeards call divine. 
Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me ; I am myself alone.— 
Clarence, beware ; thou keep'st me from the light ; 
But I will sort a pitchy day for thee : * 
For I will buz abroad such prophecies, 

< That Edward shall be fearful of his life;^ 
And then, to purge his fear, I '11 be thy death. 

< King Henry, and the prince his son, are gone': 

* Clarence, thy turn is next ; and then the rest; 
Couming myself but bad, till I be best. — 

' I '11 throw thy body in another room. 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. ££ariL 

SCENE VII. 

The same, ji Roo?n in the Palace, 

King' Edward ia discovered sitting on hia Throne ; Queen 
Elizabeth w«f A Mfrw/o 71/ Prmcf, Clarence, Glos- 
TER, Hastings, anrf Others^ near .him, 

K, Edw, Once more we sit in England's royal throne, 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foe-men, like to autumn's com, 

It might have been omitled in the folio merely by accident, (as 
some lines in The Second Part of King Henry VI certainly were) 
bnt its restoration is not necessary, for the sense is complete 
without it. Malone. 

9 But I will sort a pitchy day for thee.''\ But I will choose out an 
hour whose p^loom shall be as fetal to you. To^ort is to select. So, 
in The Spanish Tragedy, 1605: 

" for they had sorted leisure." 

A^ain, in The Lover* s Melancholy, 1629: 

" We shall sort time to take more notice of him." Steevens. 

1 For I voill buz abroad such prophecies. 
That Edvjard shall be fearful of his life;'] The quartos add a 
line between these : 

** ■ such prophecies, 
** Under pretence of outivard seeming ill, 
"That," &c. Steevens. 
This line is not in the quarto printed by W. W. 1600; but it is 
in the undated quarto, which in fact >NBis"^T\Tv\jt^ \w\^V^^ ^^^-'ov 
that printed in 1600 by V. S. Malone, 
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Have we mow'd down,^ in tops of all their pride l 
'I'hrce dukes of Somerset, tlireefold renown'd 
I'or hardy and undoubted champions : 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the son, 
And two Northumberiands ; two braver men 
Ne'er spurr'd their coursers at the trumpet's sound: 
W^ith them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Mon- 
tague, 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our scat, 
And mude our footstool of security.— 
('onu hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy: — 
Younp Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and myself. 
Have ill our armours watch'd the winter's night ; 
' Went all a foot in summer's scalding heat, 
I'Jiat thou jiiight'bt repossess the crown in peace ; 
And of our labours thou shall reap the gain. 

C/o. I 'li bUst \\h harvest, if your head were laid; 
Tor y^t 1 am not look'd on in the world. 
This shoulder was orduin'd so thick, to heave; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my back :— 
\Vork thou the way,— and thou shalt execute.* [^j^tdde. 

2 ■ lih to autuvm^s corn, 

Hivve lie mo\v*d ^ow«,] A kindred image occurs in King Henry 
r, p. 378: 

*' vimv'ng like grass 

•* Vour fresh-fttir virgins, and your flowVing infants." 

Steevens. 

3 Work thou thevjay, — and ihou shalt execyfe."] I believe we should 
read : 

- ■ ' ami this shall execute. 

Richard laying' his hand on his foi*ehead says: 

Work thou tlie '?uflrv — — 
then bringing down his hand, and beholding it: 

— andWxi'n shall execute. 

Though that may stand, the arm being included in the shoulder. 

yohnson. 
The quartos read: 

*' Work ihou the way, and thou shalt execute." 
I suppose he speaks this line, first touching his head, and then 
looking on his hand. Steevens. 

This is the reading of the old play. The folio reads — and that 
shalt execute. But as the word ^halt is preserved, the other 
must have been a\\ crrot o? \Xv^ VTWksct'^i^x q>t c.vycKs^c^'b^^.'at . 
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iT. Edw, Clarence, and Gloster, love my lovely queen ; 
And kiss your princely nephew, brothers both. 

Clar. The duty, that I owe unto your majesty, 
I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. 

IC, Edw, Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, 
thanks.'* 

' Glo. And, that I love the tree from whence thou 
sprang'st, 
' Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit : — 
To say the truth, so Judas kiss'd his master ;1 
* And cried — all hail ! when as he meant — all > Aside. 
harm. J 

K. Edw, Now am I seated as my soul delights, 
Having my country's peace, and brothers* loves. 

Clar. What will your grace have done with Margaret? 
Reignier, her father, to the king of France 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
And hither have they sent it for her ransome. 

K, Edw, Away with her, and waft her hence to 
France. 
And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs,* mirthful comick shows. 
Such as befit the pleasures of the court ?— 
Sound, drums and trumpets ! — farewel, sour annoy ! 
For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy. [^Exeunt, 

4 Thanh, noble Clarence ; vaorthy brother, thanks.'] The quarto 
appropriates this line to the ^een. The first and second folio^ 
by mistake, have eiven it to Clarence. 

In my copy of the second folio, which had belonged to King 
Charles the First, his Majesty has erased — Cla, and written King^ ■ 
in its stead. — Shakspeare, therefore, in the catalogue of his re- 
storers, may boast of a Royal name. Steewns. 

s With stately tv'iumphs,'] Triumphs are publick shows. This 
word has occurred too frequently to need exemplification in the 
present instance. Steevens. 
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THE foUowing Summary Accovnt* of the times and places 
of the several battles fought between the two houses of York 
and Lancaster, and of the numbers killed on both sides, is given 
by Trussel, at the end of his History of England, a book of little 
value, but in matters of this kind tolerably correct. I have com- 
pared his account with our earliest historians, and in some places 
corrected it by them. 

1. The Battle of Saint Alpans, fought on the 2dd of 
May, 1455, between Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and 
King Henry VI. In this battle the Duke of York was victorious, 
ami Henry was taken prisoner. 

KiLLEp, on the royal side 5041. (among whom were Edroond 
Duke of Somerset, Henry Earl of Northumberland, Humphrey 
Earl of Stafford, and Thomas Lord Clifford;) on the side of the 
Duke of York, 600. Total^5641. 

2. The Battle or Bloarheath in Shropshire, fought on 
the oOlh of September, 1459, between James Lord Au<fley on 
the part of King Henry, and Richard Nevil Earl of Salisbury on 
tlie part of the Duke of York; in which battle Lord Audley was 
blain, and his army defeated. 

Killed — 2411. 

3. The Battle of Northampton, 20th of July, 1460, be- 
tween Edward Plantagenet, Earl of March, eldest son of the 
Duke of York, and Richard Nevil Earl of Warwick, on the one 
side, and King Henry on the other ; in which the Yorkists were 
victorious. 

Killed — 1035, among whom were John Talbot Earl of Sbrews- 
bviry, Humphrey Duke of Buckingham, and Sir William Lucy. 

4. The Battle OF Wakefield, December 30, 1460, be- 
tween Richard Duke of York and Qiieen Margaret; in which 
ihc ]3uke of York was defeated. 

Killed — 2801, amon^ whom were the Duke of York, Ed- 
mond Earl of Rutland his second son. Sir John and Sir Hugh 
^lortimer, his base uncles, and the Earl of Shrewsbury. Rich- 
ard Nevil Earl of Salisbury was in this battle taken prisoner, and 
afterwards beheaded at Pomfret. 

5. The Battle of Mortimer's Cross, in Herefordshire, 
on Candlemas-day, 1460-1, between Edward Duke of York, on 
the one side, and Jasper Earl of Pembroke, and James Butler 
Earl of Wiltshire, on the other; in which the Duke of York was 
victorious. 

Killed — 3800, among whom was Sir Owen Tuther or Tudors, 
who married Q^ieen Katharine, the widow of King Henry V. 

6. The Second Battle of Saint Albans, February 17, 
1460-1, between Qjieen Margaret on the one side, and the Duke 



* Mr. Ritson, among his Rem{irks, 1783, p- 130, has also enu- 
merated the following battles, &c. but as Mi*. Malone's subse- 
quent account of \\\e ss^wxe oecww^vvv:^?, \>i> \\\'i "wvore ample of the 
two, 1 have adopted i\, Stee\>tns. 
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of Norfolk and the Earl of Warwick on the otlier ; in which the 
Qjieen obtained the victory. 

Killed — 2303; among whom was Sir John Grey, a Lancas- 
trian, whose widow, Lady Grey, afterwards married King Ed- 
ward the Fourth. 

7. The Action at Ferrybridge, in Yorkshire, March 28, 
1461, between Lord Clifford on the part of King Henry, and the 
Lord Fitzwalter on the part of the Duke of York. 

Killed — 230, among whom were Lord Fitzwalter, John Lord 
Clifford, and the bastard son of the Earl of Salisbury. 

8. The Battle of Towton, four miles from York, Palm- 
Sunday, March 29, 1461, between Edward Duke of York and 
King Henry ; in which King Henry was defeated. 

Killed — 37,046, among whom were Henry Percy Earl of 
Northumberland, tlie Earl of Shrewsbury, and the Lords Nevil, 
Beaumond, Willoughby, Wells, Rocs, Grey, Dacres, and Fitz- 
hugh. The Earl of Devonshire was taken prisoner, and soon af- 
terwards beheaded at York. 

9. The Battle of Hedgeley Moor, in Northumberland, 
April 29, 1463, between John Nevil Viscount Montague, on the 
part of King Edward IV, and the Lords Hungerford and Roos 
on the part of King Henry VI : in which the Yorkists were vic- 
torious. 

Killed — 108, among whom was Sir Ralph Percy. 

10 The Battle of Hexham, May 15, 1463, between Vis- 
count Montague and King Henry, in which that King was de- 
feated. 

Killed — 2024. Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and the 
Lords Roos and Hungerford, fighting on the side of King Henrjv 
were taken prisoners, and soon afterwards beheaded. 

11. The Battle of Hedgecote, four miles from Banbury, 
July 25, 1469, between William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, on- 
the part of King Edward, and the lords Fitzhugh and Latimer, 
and Sir John Conyers, on tlie part of King Henry ; in which the 
Lancastrians were defeated 

Killed — 5009. The Earl of Pembroke and his brother, Rich- 
ard Widville Earl of Rivers, father to King Edward's Q^ieen, Sir 
John Widville, John Tiptoft Earl of Worcester, the Lords Wil- 
loughby, Stafford, and Wells, were taken prisoners, and soon af- 
terwards beheaded. 

13. The Battle of Stamford, in Lincolnshire, October 1, 
1469, between Sir Robert Wells and King Edward; in which the 
former was defeated and taken prisoner. The vanquished who 
fled, in order to lighten themselves threw away their coats, whence 
the place of combat was called Losecoatjield. 

- Killed— 10,000. 

14. The Battle of Barnkt, on Easter-Sunday, April 14,. 
1471, between King Edward on one side, and the Earl of War- 
wick, the Marquis of Montaijue, and the Earl of Oxford, on the 
part of King Henry VI, in which the LawcastTXwx?*^^^^'^'^'^^''^'^^^* 

Kjllev— 10,300, among whom were \.\\c "E.a\\ «i^ ^ •vix^'vj>s.v 
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the Marquis of Montague, the Lord Cromwell, and the son and 
heir of Lord Say. 

In a letter which was written at London four days after the 
hattie of Barnct, the total number killed on both sides is said to 
have been ** more than a thousand.** Paston Letters^ Vol. II, p. 65. 
Fabian, the nearest contemporary historian, says 1500. 

The custom among our old writers of using Arabick numerals, 
has been the cause of innumerable errors, the carelessness of a 
transcriber or printer by the addition of a cipher converting hun- 
dreds into thousands. From the inaccuracy in the present in- 
stance we have groimd to suspect that the numbers said to have 
fallen in the other battles between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, have been exaggerated. Sir John Paston who was himself 
at the battle of Barnet, was probably correct. 

15. The Battle of Tewksbury, May 3, 1471, between King 
Edward and Qiieen Margaret, in which the Queen was defeated, 
and she and her son Prince Edward were taken prisoners. 

On the next day the Prince was killed by King Edward and 
his brothers, and Edmond Duke of Somerset beheaded. 

Killed — 3032. Shortly afterwards, in an action between the 
bastard son of Lord Falconbridge and some Londoners, 1092 
persons were killed. 

16. The Battle of Bosworth, in Leicestershire, August 
22, 1485, between King Richard III, and Henry Earl of Rich- 
mond, afterwards King Henry VII, in which King Richard was 
defeated and slain. 

Killed, on the part of Richard, 4013, among whom were 
John Duke of Norfolk, and Walter Lord Ferrers ; on the part of 
Richmond, 181. 

The Total Number of persons who fell in this contest, was 
Ninety-one Thousand and Twenty-six. Malone. 

The three parts of King Henry VI are suspected, by Mr. Theo- 
bald, of being supposititious, and are declared, by Dr. Warbur- 
ton, to be certainly not Shakspeare's. Mr. Theobald's suspicion 
arises from some obsolete words ; but the phraseology is like the 
rest of our author's style, and single words, of which however I 
do not observe more than two, can conclude little. 

Dr. Warburton gives no reason, but I suppose him to judge 
upon deeper principle and more comprehensive views, and to 
draw his opinion from the general effect and spirit of the compo- 
sition, which he thinks inferior to the other historical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; in the produc- 
tions of wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment will 
err, and sometimes the matter itself will defeat the artist. Of 
every author's works one will be the best, and one will be the 
worst. The colours are not eqiially pleasing, nor the attitudes 
equrilly graceful, in all the pictures of Titian or Reynolds. 

Dissimilitiide of style and heteiogeneotisness of sentiment, 
may sufficiently show that a work does not really belong to the 
reputed aul\\ov. B\\\. \\\ xWs^ \>\vs^ vvc^ ^\\<:.\\ marks of spurious- 
ness are found. TVve (^\c,Uvi\\,xX\t ^^ti\'a^•i^l\Qi^^^^A^^^ 
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Shakspeare's. These plays, considered without regard to charac- 
ters and incidents, merely as narratives in verse, are more happily 
conceived, and more accurately finished than those of K. yohn, 
Richard 11, or the tragick scenes of King Henry IV and V. If we 
take these plays from Shakspeare, to whom shall they be given? 
What author of that age had the same easiness of expression and 
fluency of numbers ? 

Having considered the evidence given by the plays themselves 
and found it in their favour, let us now enquire what corroboration 
can be gained from other testimony. They are ascribed to Shak- 
speare by the first editors, whose attestation may be received in 
questions of fact, however unskilfully they superintended their 
edition. They seem to be declared genuine by the voice of Shak- 
speare himself, w^ho refers to the second play in his epilogue to 
King Henry V, and apparently connects the first Act of King Rich- 
ard III with the last of The Third Part of King Henry VI If it 
be objected that the plays were popular, and that therefore he 
alluded to them as well known ; it may oe answered, with equal 
probability, that the natural passions of a poet would have dis- 
posed him to separate his own works fi*om those of an inferior 
nand. And, indeed, if an author*s own testimony is to be over- 
thrown by speculative criticism, no man can be any longer secure 
of literary reputation. 

Of these three plays I think the second the best. The truth is, 
that they have not sufficient variety of action, for the incidents 
are too often of the same kind ; yet many of the characters are 
well discriminated. King Henry, and his Qtieen, King Edward, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and the earl of Warwick, are very strongly 
and distinctly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of King Henry VI, and 
of King Henry V, are so apparently imperfect and mutilated, that 
there is no reason for supposing them the first draughts of Shak- 
speare. I am inclined to believe them copies taken by some audi- 
tor who wrote down, during the representation, what the time 
would permit, then perhaps filled up some of his omissions at a 
second or third hearing, and, when he had by this method formed 
something like a play, sent it to the printer yohnson. 

So, Hey wood, in the Preface to his Rape of Lucrece, (fourth 
impression) 1630: 

" — for though some have used a double sale of their labours, 
first to the stage and after to the press, for my own part I here 
proclaim myself ever faithful to the first, and never guilty of the 
last: yet since some of my plays have (unknown to me, and with- 
out any of my direction,) accidentally come into the printer'^ 
hands, and therefore so corrupt and mangled (copied only by thh 
ear) that I have been as unable to know them as ashamed to 
challenge them, this therefore I was the willinger," &c. Collins. 

There is another circumstance which may serve to strengthen 
Dr. Johnson's supposition, viz. that most of the fragments of 
Latin verses, omitted in the quartos, are to be fowwdvcvXJei^^^^^N 
and when any of them are inserted in \.V\eioTTn^^,\X\«^^'«^^"^'^^' 
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fully corrupted and misspelt. Tlie auditor, who understood Ktifg' 
lish, might be unskilled in any other lang^ag^. Steevtns. 

I formerly coincided with Dr. Johnson on this subject, at a 
time when I had examined the two old plays published in quarto 
under the title of The Whole Contention of the Tviofamout Honuet 
rfYork and Lancaster, in two parts, with less attention than 1 have 
lately done. That dramas were sometimes imperfectly taken down 
in the theatre, and afterwards published in a mutilated state, is 
proved decisively by the prologue to a pky entitled. If you knmo 
not Me you knova Nobody ^ by Thomas Hey wood, 1623: 
** ■ 'Twas ill nurst, 

** And vet received as well perform'd at first ; 
** Grac'd and frequented ; for the cradle age 
'< Did throng the seats, the boxes, and the stage, 
** So much, that some by stenography drew 
" The plot, put it in prints scarce one word true : 
*' And in that lameness it has limp'd so long, 
** The author now*, to vindicate that wrong, 
<* Hath took the pains upright upon its feet 
'* To teach it walk; so please you, sit and see it.*' 
But the old plays in quarto, which have been hitherto supposed 
to be imperfect representations of the second and third parts of 
Xing Henry VI, are by no means mutilated and imperfect. The 
scenes are as well connected, and the versification as correct, as 
that of most of the other dramas of that time. The fact there- 
fore, which Hcywood's Prolojfue ascertains, throws no light upon 
the present contested question. Such observations as I have 
made upon it, I shall subjoin in a distinct Essay on the subject. 

Malone. 
I have already given some reasons, why I cannot believe, thJit 
these plays were originally written by Shakspeare. The question, 
who did write them ? is, at best, but an argument ad ignorantiam. 
Wc must remember, that very many old plays are anonymous; 
and that play-ioriting was scarcely yet thought reputable : nay, 
some authors express for it great horrors of repentance. — I will 
attempt, however, at some future time, to answer this question: 
the disquisition of it would be too long for this place. 

One may at least argue, that the plays were not written by 
Shakspeare, from Shakspeare himself. The Chorus at the end of 
Xing Henry V addresses the audience — 

" — • For their sake, 

" In your fair minds let this acceptance t.ike." 
But it could be neither agreeable to the poet's judgment or his 
modesty, to recommend liis new play from the merit and success 
of King Henry VI. — *-Hi3 claim to indulgence is, that, thougli 
bending and unequal to the task, he has ventured to pursue the story ; 
and this sufiiciently accounts for the connection of the whole, and 
the allusions of particiilar passages. Farmer. 

It is seldom that Dr Farmer's argtunents fail to enforce con- 
viction; but heve, \^e.vVvav%, \.\\e^ xua^y want somewhat of their 
usual weight. 1 lV\m\L V.\\aX S\\^^s^^^^^^ ^ '^'^'^^ \w^yv><nss^ ^<: vUcse 
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pieces is a sufficient proof they were his. That they were so, 
could be his only motive for inferring benefit to himself from the 
spectators' recollection of their past success. For the sake of 
three historical dramas of mine which have already afforded you 
entertainment, let me (says he) intreat your indulgence to a 
fourth. Surely this was a stronger plea in his behalf, than, any 
arising from the kind reception which another might have alrea- 
dy met with in the same way of writing. Shakspeare's claim to 
favour is founded on his having previously given pleasure in the 
course of three of those histories ; because he is a bending, sup- 
plicatory author, and not a literary bully, like Ben Jonson ; and 
because he has ventured to exhibit a series of annals in a suite of 
plays, an attempt which till then had not received the sanction of 
the stage. 

I hope Dr. Farmer did not wish to exclude the three dramas 
before us, together with The Taming of the Shrew, from the num- 
ber of those produced by our author, on account of the Latin 
quotations to be found in them. His proofs of Shakspeare's want 
of learning are too strong to stand in need of such a support. 

Steeveru* 

Though the objections which have been raised to the genuine- 
ness of the three plays of Henry the Sixth have been fuUy consi- 
dered and answered by Dr. Johnson, it may not be amiss to add 
here, from a contemporary writer, a passage, which not only 
])oints at Shakspeare as the author of them, but also shows, that, 
however meanly we may now think of them in comparison with 
his latter productions, they had, at the time of their appearance, 
a sufficient degree of excellence to alarm the jealousy of the older 
play-wrights. The passage, to which I refer, is in a pamphlet, 
entitled, Greene's Groatsviorth of IVitte, supposed to have been 
written by that voluminous author, Robert Greene, M. A. and 
said, in the title -pagCi to be published at his dying request ^ proba- 
bly about 1592. The conclusion of this piece is an address to his 
brother poets, to dissuade them from writing any more for the 
stage, on account of the ill treatment which they were used to 
receive from tlie players. It begins thus : To those gentlemen, his 
quondam acquaintance, ^at spend their wits in m,aking playes, R. G. 
i:isheth a better exercise, &c. After having addressed himself par- 
ticularly to Christopher Marlowe and ThoTnas Lodge, (as I guess 
from circumstances, for their names are not mentioned;) he goes 
on to a third, (perhaps George Peele;) and having warned him 
against depending on so mean a stay as the players, he adds : Tes, 
trust them not ; for there is an upstart crovj beautifed with our fea- 
thers, that with his tygres head wrapt in a pla^ ers hyde, supposes 
hee is as well able to bombaste out a blanke 'verse as the best (f you; 
and being an absolute Joliannes fi\c totum iV, in his o^vn conceit, the 
onely Shake-scene in a countrey. Tliere can be no doubt, 1 think, 
tliat Shake-scene alludes to Shakspeare ; or that his tygres head wrapt 
in a players hyde, is a parodie upon the following line of York's 
speech to Margaret, Third Part of King Henry VI, Act I^ acAs-. 
" Oil tygres heart, wrapt in a woma.tv's hide?' 
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THE subject stated. The inferior parts in these three play< 
being of a aitferent complexion from tne inferior parts of Sbak- 
speare's undoubted performances, a proof that they were not 
written orhina/ly and entirely by him, p. 441— -Mr. Malone's by* 
pothesis. The First Part qf King Henry VI, not written by him. 
The Second and Third Part of King Henry VI, formed by Shak- 
speare on two elder plays, the one entitled The First Part qf the 
Contention of the T'wojamout Houses of Torke and Lancaster t tvith 
the JJeath of the good Duke Humphrey ^ &c. the other. The true 
Tragetiie tjf Richarde Duke qf Torkt^ and the Death ^f goad King 
Henry the Stxt, p. 441. 44S. 

Th£ First Part or King Hinry VI* 

The diction, versification, and alius ions, of this piece all dif- 
ferent from the diction, versification, and allusions of Sbakspeare, 
and corresponding with those of the dramatists that preceded him» 
p. 442^448. Date of this play some years before 1593; p. 448. 
Other internal evidence (beside the diction, &c.) that Uiis piece 
was not written by Shakspeare ; nor by the author of T/ie Firu 
Part of the Contention of the 7\»o Houses, &c. nor by tbe author of 
The true Tragedie of Bicharde Duke of Torke, p. 448 — 451. Pre- 
sumptive proof that this play was not written by Shakspeare, 
from its not containing any similarities of thought to his undia* 
puted plays, nor of expression, (except in a single instance) and 
from its general paucity of rhymes, p. 451, 452. 

The Second and Third Part of Ki-ng Henry VI. 

1. External Evidence 1. The entry of TVie First Part of the 
Contention of the 7Vi<o Houses, &c. at Stationers' Hall in 1594- ano^ 
fiyTnous. 2. That piece, and The true TVagedie of Richard Duke of 
Torke, printed in 1600, anonytnuusly . Shakspeare's name af\er« 
wards fraudulently affixed to these pieces, and why. The same 
artifice practised with respect to other plays on nnhich he had con' 
structed dramast p. 452, 453. 3. These two old plays, performed 
by Lord Pembroke's Servants, by whom Titus and Andronicusy and 
The old Taming of a Shrew, were performed, and by whom not 
one of Shakspeare's undisputed plays were represented, p. 453. 

4. Reasons assigned for supposing Robert Greene, or George 
Peele, or both, the author or authors of the old plays, p. 453, 4^. 

5. These pieces nevs-modeUed and re-vjritten by Shakspeare, h ith 
great additions, which in the present edition are distinguished by 
a peculiar mark, p. 454, 455. The mode taken by Shakspeare, 
p. 455—458. 6. The fraud of Pav\eT lY\e\iOCi\L%«^^T»n»\!ka\^^^^ 
year 1619, Af^er the death of SViaVsv^ase, aS&xfi.^ \vva> xiveba. X.^ 
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these two old plays, accounted for, p. 459. 7. These tw» old 
pieces being pj intcd and re-printed, and The First Part of King 
Henry VI not being printed, in SliakspetLre's life time, a pre- 
buniptive proof that he new-modelled the former, and had little 
or no concern with the laiter, p. 459, 460. 

11. Internal Evidence. 1. The Variations between the 
two old pla} s in quarto, and the corresponding pieces in the folio 
V dition of our author*8 dramatick works, of so peculiar a nature, 
us to mark tv:o distinct hands. Several passages and circum- 
stances found in the old plays, of which there is no trace in 
bhukspeare*s new modification of them ; others materially vary- 
ing'. These insertions and variations could not have arisen from 
unskilful copyists or short-hand writers, who sometimes curtail 
and mutilate, but do not invent and amplify, p. 460 — 464. 2. The 
Resemblances between certam passages in Shakspeare's Second 
and Third Fan of King Henry VI, and his undisputed works, a 
proof tliat he wrote a large portion of those plays ; and 3. The 
Discordancies between them and his undisputed plays, a proof 
that he did not write the whole ; these resemblances being found 
oniy in the folio, that is, in the plays as new-modelled by Shak- 
speare ; and theee discordancies be'mg' ftjund iB tlie old quarto 
pluys, from ^ hence it must be presumed that they were adopted 
through carelessness or haste, p. 464^467. 4. The peculiar In- 
ACCvsACiz$ of Shakspearei and 5, his peculiar PHRASsoLocVf 
which are touud in The Second and Third Part <f King Henry VI, 
aa exhibited in folio, and not in the old quarto plays printed in 
1600, prove that there were two distinct bands in these pieces; 
p. 46/, 468. So also do, 6, The T&amspositioks, p. 468} and 
7- The Hkpbtitions, p. 469; and 8. The Incossistkncibs 
arising from sometimes following, and sometimes departing 
from, an original model, p. 469, 470. 9. Hall, the historian, on 
whose Chronicle tlte old plays in quarto were constructed; but 
Hoiiniihed and not Hall, Shakspeare's historian, p. 470, 471. 

The old plays on which Shakspeare formed his Second and 
Third Parts of King Henry VI, probably written by the author 
of King yohn, printed in 1591, whoever he was ; p. 472. An at- 
tempt made to account for The First Part of King Henry VI, being 
printed in the first folio edition of our poet's dramatick works, pw 
472, 473. Objections of Dr. Johnson and others, enumerated. 
Recapitulation, p. 473, 474- A considerable part of the English 
history dramatized before the time of Shakspeare ; and many of 
his historical and other plays formed on those of preceding wri-. 
ters, 474, 475. Conclusion, p. 476. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 



SEVERAL passages in The Second and Third Part of iCtng 
Henry VI, appearing evidently to be of the hand of Shakspeare, 
I was long of opinion that tlie three historical dramas whicii are 
the subject of the present disquisition, were properly ascribed to 
him ; not then doubting that the whole of these plays was the 
production of the same person. But a more minute invesfigatloB 
of the subject, into which I have been led by the revision of aU 
our author's works, has convinced me, that, though the premises 
were true, my conclusion was too hastily drawn ; for though the 
hand of Shakspeare is unquestionably found in the two latter of 
these plays, it does not therefore necessarily follow; that they 
were originally and entirely composed by him. My thoughts upon 
this point have already been intimated in the foregoing notes; but 
it is now necessary for me to state my opinion more particularly,' 
and to lay before the reader the grounds on which, after a very 
careful inquiry, it has been formed. 

What at present I have chiefly in view is, to account for the 
visible inequality in these pieces; many traits of Shakspeare be- 
ing clearly discernible in them, while the inferior parts are not 
merely unequal to the rest, (from which no certain conclusion can 
be drawn) but of quite a different complexion from the inferior 
parts of our author's undoubted performances. 

My hypothesis then is, that The First Part of King Henry T/, 
as it now appears, (of which no quarto copy is extant) was the 
entire or nearly the entire production of some ancient cframatist ; 
that The Whole Contention of the Tvio Houses of York and Lnncat' 
tert 8tc. written probably before the year 1590, ^xv^V. \ix vc\\^«^. va x 
quarto, in 1600, was also the compoavVioTX ^^ soTv\<i vjY\\.e.T v<Vc\ \!t«.- 
ceded Shakspeare; and that from lYus \V\itGfe,Ni\vvcV\a'\sw\.^^^««^^- 
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(the former of which is entitled, 77ie Firtt Part of the Contention 
^ the Tvjo famous B<m»f of Torke and Lancatter^ with the Death 
tf the good Duke Humph ey^ &c.. and the latter, The true Tragedie 
if Richardc Duke of Torke^ and the Death of good King Henrie the 
Sixty) our poet formed the two plays, entitled. The Second and 
Third Fart* of King Henry VI, as they appear in the first folio 
edition of his works. 

Mr. Upton has asked, " How does the painter distinguish co». 
pies from originals but by manner and style ? And have not au- 
thors their peculiar st>le and manner, from which a true critick 
can form as unerring a JHdgment as a painter ?* Dr. Johnson, 
though he has abown, with his usual acutenesi, that, *< this illus- 
iration of the critick*s science will not prove what is desired," 
acknowledges in a preceding note, that dissimilitude of style and 
heterogeueousness of sentiment may sufficiently show that a work 
doea not really belong to the reputed author. But in these plays 
(he adds) no such marks of spuriousness are found. The diction, 
versification, and the figures, are Shakspeare's." — By these crite- 
rions then let us examine The First PartofKinv Henry VI, (for I 
choose to consider that piece separately) and if the diction, the 
fij^ures or rather the allusions, and the versification of that play,. 
(fi)r these are our surest guides) shall appear to be different from 
the other two parts, at they are exhibited in the folio, and ivom. our 
author's oUier plays, we may fairly conclude that he wa« not the 
writer of it. 

I. With respect to the diction and the allusioiis, which I shall 
consider under the .same head, it is very observable that in The 
First Part (f King Henry VI, there are more allusions to mytho- 
logy, to classical authors, and to aucient and modern history, than, 
I believe, can be found in any one piece of our author's, writteo 
ou an English story ; and that these allusions are introduced very 
much in the same manner as they are introduced in the plays oi 
Greene, Peele, Lodge, and other dramatists who preceded Shak* 
speare ; that is, they do not natiu*ally arise out of the subject, but 
seem to be inserted merely to show the writer's learning.* Of 
these the following are the most remarkable :. 

1. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens. 
So in the earth, to this day is not known. 

2. A far more glorious star thy soul will make 
Than Julius Caesar, or bright — 

This blank. Dr. Johnson with the highest probability conjec- 



• — — to shev) the wuriter't learning'] This appearanoeof pedantr^^ 
iC not assumed* in imitatkm of Greene, &c. (See p. 7,) would 
only induce me to think that the piece now under consideration 
tnicrht be the work of a juvenile writer; and why not oneof Shak« 
^peai-e^s earliest dramatick eftiisions ? The first themes composed 
^schoolboys are iV\vciys%\.u^eCiN*\\\i%.v«:\\k».l!j^rade oflHeratixre,. 

-h as is foimd \tv av\\AC\v\«L\.e^ \?v«»>j^<» %wv»fc <5fv ^V\c\swsct^'5»i}i!^8sRii^ 
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tures, should be filled up with <* Berenice ;" a word that the trans- 
criber or compositor probably could not make out. In the same 
manner he leu a bhmk in a subsequent passage for the name of 
<*Nero," as is indubitably proved by the following line, which as- 
certains tlie omitted word. See No. 0. 

3. Was Mahomet inspired with a dove ? 

4 -Helen, the mother of great Constantine, 

Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters, were like thee. 

5. Froisard a countryman of ours, records, &c. 

€. . ' I ■! and, like thee, [Nero,] 
Play eo the lute, heliolding the towns burning. 

[In the original copy there is a blank where the word Nero is 
now placed.] 

7. The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, 
Exceeding the nine Sybils of old Rome. 

8. A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops — . 

9 Divinest creature, Astrsea's daughter — w 

10. ■■ ' Adonis' gardens. 

That one day bioom'd, and fruitful were the next. 

11. A statelier pyramis to her 1 11 rear. 
Than Rhodope's, or Memphis', ever was. 

12. ■ ■ an urn more precious 

Than the rich-jewel'd coffer of Darius. 
13. 1 shall as famous be by this exploit. 

As Scvthian Thomyrts, by Cyrus' death. 
14. 1 thought 1 should have ae«n some Hercules, 

A second Hector, for his grim asp^t. 
15 Nestor-like aged, in an age of care. 
16. Then follow thsu thy desperate sire of Crete,. 

Thou Icarus. 
17 Where is the great Akides of the field } 
18. Now am I like that proud insulting ship. 

That Cxsar and his fortune bare at once. 
19- Is Talbot slain ; the Frenchman's only scourge,. 

Your kingdom's terror, -and black Nemesis ? 

20. Thou may'st not wander in that labyrinth ; 
There Minotaurs, and \\^\y treasons lurk. 

21. See, how the ug^y witch doth bend her brows. 
As if, with Circe, she would change my shape. 

22. — — thus he gees. 

As did the youthful Paris onee to Greece; 
With hope to find the li^e event in love. 
Of particular expressions there are many in this play, that 
seem to me ssore likely to have l>een used by tlie authors already 
named, than by Sliakspeare; biit I confess, with Dp Johnson, 
that single words can conclude little. However, I will just men- 
tion that the words ;broc^>or and ifMHanitjf, which occur in this 
piece, are not, I believe, found in any of Shakspeare's imdla^uted. 
performances : not to insist on a direcX. l^^Aiwxx^tcv, |n.U-e&xjte«\*AM». 
which t «m confident w«8 4» wosd VnXAiuSk&CL \^ *Cci<& ^uai^^Qcs^' 
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tbough, being a word of his own fbrmationy the compositor has 
printed— -/»i/'(/-e8teein'd, instead of it.* 

The versification of this play appears to me clearly of a diffe- 
rent colour from that of all oar author's genuine dramas, while at 
the same time it resembles that of many of the plays produced 
before the time of Shakspeare. 

In all the tragedies written before his time, or just when he 
commenced author, a certain stately march of versification is 
very observable. The sense concludes or pauses almost uniformly 
at the end of every line ; and the verse has scarcely ever a re- 
dundant syllable. As the reader may not have any of these pieces 
at hand, (by the possession of which, however, his library would 
not be much enriched,) I shall add a few instances,— the first 
that occur : 

" Most loyal lords, and faithful followers, 

** That have with me, unworthy general, 

** Passed the g^reedy gulph of Ocean, 

*' Leaving the confines of fair Italy, 

** Behold, your Brutus draweth nigh his end, 

*' And I must leave you, though against my wiU. 

^ My sinews shrink, my numbed senses fail, 

'* A chilling cold possesseth all my bones; 

*< Black ugly death, with visage pale and van, 

" Presents himself before my dazzled eyes, 

*' And with his dart prepared is to strike." Locrine, 1595% 

** My lord of Gloucester, and lord Mortimer, 

** To do you honour in your sovereign's eyes, 

*< That, as we hear, is newly come aland, 

** From Palestine, with all his men of war, 

" (The poor remainder of the royal fleet, 

*« Preserv'd by miracle in Sicil road,.) 

'* Go mount your coursers, meet him on the way; 

" Pray him to spur his steed, minutes and hours^ 

*' Untill his mother see her princely son, 

" Shining in glory of his safe return." 

Zdvtard /, by George Peele, 159S. 

« Then go thy ways, and clime up to the clouds, 

" And tell Apollo that Orlando sits 

<* Making of verses for Angelica. 

•• And if he do deny to send me dovt'n 

" The shirt which Deianira sent to Hercules, 

** To make me brave upon my wedding day, 

** Tell him I '11 pass the Alps, and up to Meroe, 

" (I know he knows that watry lakish hill) 

" And pull the harp out of the minstrels hands, 

•* And pawne it unto lovclv Proserpine, 

** That she may fetch the Jaire Angelica.** 

Orlando Furiosi^, by Robert Greene, printed vol 
\5^s \>iV\V\fctv before 1592. 
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*' The work that Ninas rear'd at Babylon, 
** The brazen walls fram'd by Semiramis, 
" Carv'd out like to the portal of the sunn«, 
** Shall not be such as rings the English 8traa4 

« From Dover to the market-place of Rye." 

• • • 

<< To plain our questions, as Apollo did.'* 

• • » 

<< Facile and debonaire in all bis deeds, 
** Proportioned as was Paris, when in gray, 

*« He courted Oenon in the vale by Troy.** 

• • • 

" Who dar*d for ^d ward's sake cut through the seas, 
" And venture as Agenor*s damsel through the deepe.*' 
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England's rich monarch, brave Plantagenet, 
The Pyren mountains swelling above the clouds, 
*< That ward this wealthy Castile in with walls, 
*' Could not detain the beauteous Eleanor ; 
'* But hearing of the &me of Edward's youth. 
<* She dar'd to brave Neptunus' haughty pride, 
<* And brave the brtmt of froward Eolus." 

« Daphne, the damsel that caught Phc^us fast, 
'* And lock'd him in the brightness of her looks, 
*< Was not so beauteous in Apollo's eyes, 

" As is fair Margaret, to the Lincoln earl." 

• • • 

" We must lay plots for stately tragedies, 

« Strange comick shews, such as proud Roscius 

" Vaunted before the Roman eraperours." 

• • • 

*' Lacy, thou can^st not shrowd thy traiterous thoughts, 
"Nor cover, as did Cassius, all his wiles; 
<* For Edward hath an eve that looks as far 

•* As Lynceus from the shores of Greecia." 

• • • 

** Pardon, my lord : If Jove's great royalty 

« Sent me such presents as to Danae ; 

« If Phoebus tied to Latona's webs, 

** Came courting from the beauty of his lod£^; 

" The dulcet tunes of frolick Mercuric, 

*' Nor all the wealth heaven's treasury affords 

" Should make me leave lord Lacy or his love." 

« What will thou do?— 
" Shew thee the tree leav'd with refined gold, 
** Whereon the fearful dragon held his seate, 
** That watch'd the garden call'd Hesperides, 
" Subdued and wonne by conquenn^ tt£CC>aN&^ 
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'* King. Bat was my mother Meter onto these t 
<* Art She was, m\ lord; and only Inabel 
«< Was all the daug;hter» that tliM Phihp bad.** 

The Maigne ^ Kii^ Edward HI, 1596. 

The tragedies of JIf oriutf and Sylla^ by T. Lodge, 1594, A Lo<>king 
Glattjor London and England, by T Lodge and H. Greene, 1598^ 
Soij mu/i and I^eneda, v ntten before 1592, Selitnu*, Emperaur of the 
Turkt, 1594, The Spanish Tragedy^ 1593, and Tnu* Mmtrtmieus, will 
ah tumisb examples of a similar versification t aireniication ^ 
exactly corresponding with that of The First Fart ^King Henry 
VI, and The Whole Contention cfthe Two Soiuee <fYarke and Lan- 
caner, &c. as it originally appeared, that I have no doubt these 
plays were tbe production of some one or other of the authors of 
the pieces above quoted or enumerated 

A passage in a pantplilet written by Thomas Nashe, an intimate 
friend of Greene, Peele, &c. shows that The First Part df King 
Henry VI had been on the stage beihre 1592 1 and his favourable 
mention of this piece inclines me to believe that iit was written 
by a friend of his. '* How would it have joyed brave Talbot, 
(says Naslie in Pierce Pemile^se hie Supplication to the JkmlflS92,) 
the terixir of the French, to thinke that after he had lyen two 
hundred yeare in his tombe, he should triumph again on the stage ; 
and have his booes new embalmed with the tearea <^ ten thou- 
sand spectators at least, (at several times) who in the trj^dian 
that represents his person behold him fresh bieeding." 

This passage was several years ago pointed out by my friend 
Dr. Farmer, as a proof of the hypo^esis which I am now endea- 
vouring to establish That it related to the old play of King Henry 
VJ, or, as it is now called, The First Part of K Henry F/, eannot 
I liiink be doubted. Talbot appears in the firet part, and -not in 
the iccfmd or third part ; and is expressly spoken of in the play, (as 
well as in Hall's Chronicle) as *• the tefror of the French." Ho- 
linshed, who was ShakNpeare's guide, omits the passage in Hall, 
in wliich 'I'albot is thus described ; and this is an additional proof 
that this play was not our author's. But of this more hereafter. 

The First Part of King Henry VI, (as it is now called) furnishes 
us u itb other internal proofe also of its not being the work of 
Shakspeare 

1. The author of that play, M'hoever he was, does not seem to . 
have known preciselv how old Henry the Sixth was at the time 
of his father's death. He opens his play indeed with tlie funeral 
of Henry the Fifth, but no where mentions expressly the young 
king's age. It is clear, however, from one passage, that he sup- 
posed him to have pussed the state of infancy before he lost his 
ftither, and even to have remembered some of his sayings. In 
the fourth Act, sc. iv, speaking of the famous Talbot» he says: 
•* When I toat young, (as yet I am not old). 
** / do remember how my father eaid^ 
*' A sloult:r cAAam^ion never handled sword.*' 
But Shakspeare, as avpewa ^twsv Vnq ^v»%a.^9.^ tscv^ \u the seconds 
and tbe other \n \\\t* Third V^v\ c*^ Kin^ VLvkt^ Vl^\sv1fc.NR Sic«&.>5N«x 
king could iiol^o*»»h\^ Temcttv>aeK ass»| V^^>i\iv^^aaii«at>asA. ^^^ 
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and therefore Shakapeare could not have been the author of the 
fint part. 

<* No sooner was I crept out of my cradle, 

*' But I was made a king at nine montht old-*' 

King Henry VI, P. II, Act IV, sc. ix. 

** When I was crown*d» I was hut nine months old" 

Kinp Henry VI, P. Ill, Act I, sc. i. 
The first of these passages is found in the folio copy of The 
Second Part of King Henry VI, and not in The First Fart of the 
Contention, &c. printed in quarto ; and according to my hypothesis 
was one of Shakspeare*s additions to the old play. This therefore 
does not prove that the original author, whoever he was, was not 
likewise the author of The First Part (f King Henry VI i but, what 
is more material to our present question, it proves that Shak^ 
tpeare could not be the author of that play. The second of these 
passages is found in The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, 
&c. and is a decisive proof that The First Part of King Henry VI 
was written neither by the author of that tragedy, nor by Shak- 
speare. 

2. A second internal proof that Shakspeare was not tlie author 
of the first part of these three plays, is furnished by that scene, 
( Act II, sc. V, p. 56,) in which it is said, that the £arl of Cam- 
bridge raised an army against his sovereign. But Shakspeare 
in his play of King Henry V has represented the matter truly as 
it was ; the Earl being in the second Act of that historical piece 
condemned at Southampton for conspiring to assassinate Henry. 

3. 1 may likewise add, that the author of The First Part ofKine 
Henry VI knew the true pronunciation of the word Hecate, and 
has used it as it is used by the Roman writers : 

" I speak not to that railing Heca-td^ 
But Shakspeare in his Macbeth always uses Hecate as a dissyllable ; 
and therefore could not have been the author of the other piece.* 



* It may perhaps appear a minute remark, but I cannot help 
observing that the second speech in this play ascertains the wri- 
ter to have been very conversant with Hall's Chronicle: 

" What should Isay?-\ his deeds exceed all speech.** 

This phrase is introduced on almost every occasion by that 
writer, when he means to be eloquent. Holinshed, and not Hall, 
was Shakspeare's historian (as has beep already observed): this 
therefore is an additional proof that this play was notour author's, 

— Shakspeare in his Macbeth ahvays uses Hecate as a di^sylla- 
ble s and therefore could not have been the author of the other piece'] By 
similar reasoning we might infer that Shakspeare was i>ot author 
of The Tempest,' for in this play Steph&no is properly accented, 
but erroneously [Stephano] in The Merchant of Venice ; and that 

- -f What should I say?"] In page 611 of Mr. Malone's edition of 
King Richard Illi Vol. Vl^ this very \i\\ta.se occa\t%*. 

" What shall I say more than I \\a\ e \\\?*i\\' <iV^ Sut'^^.n* . 

VOL.X, Q^q 
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Having nowy ai I conceive, vindicated Shakspeare from being 
the writer of The First part of King Henry VI, it may seem un- 
necessaiy to enquire who was the author; or whether it was the 
production of the same person or persons who wrote the twopeices, 
entitled, J%e First Part nft lie Contention of the tvjo Moutes, &c. and 
The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Torie, &c. However, I shall 
add a word or two on that point. 

We have already seen that the author of the play last named 
could not have written The Firtt Part of King Henry VL The 
following circumstances prove that it could not have been writ- 
ten by the author of The First Part of the Contention^ &c. suppos- 
ing for a moment that piece, and The true Dragedie of the Duke cf 
Torke, he- to have been the work of different hands. 

1. The writer of The First Part o/* the Contention^ 8tc. makes 
Salisbury say to Richard Duke of York, that the person from 
whom the Duke derived his title, (he means his maternal uncle 
Edmund Mortimer, though he ignorantly gives him a different 
.appellation,) was " done to death by that monstrous rebel Owen 
Glendower;" and Shakspeare in this has followed him: 

« Sal This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke» 
*' As I have read, laid claim unto the crown; 
** And, but for Owen Glcndower, had been king, 
** Who kept him in captivity, till he died.** 
On this false assertion the Duke of York makes no remark. But 
the author of The First Part of King Henry VI has represented 
this Edmund Mortimer, not as put to death, or kept in captivity 
to the time of his death, by Owen Glendower, (who himself 
died in the second year of King Henry V) but as a state prisoner, 
who died in the To\^er in the reijrn of King Henry VI, in the pre- 
sence of tliis very Duke of York, who was then only Richard 
Plantagenet.* 

2. A correct statement of the issue of King Edward the Third, 
and of the title of Edmund Mortimer to the crown, is given in 
The First Part of King Henry VI But in The First Part of the 
Content iont &c. we find a very incorrect and false statement of Ed- 



because Prosper occurs in one scene, and Prosper© in another, that 
both scenes were not of Shakspeare's comi)osition. The same 
might be said of Antony and Cleopatra, in which both Enobarbf 
and EnobarbM* are found. This argument also might lead us to 
ima};^ine that part of the ///W which passes under the name of Mr. 
Pope, was not in reality translated by him ; because in one book 
we have Idonu-neus, Merlones, and Cebrlones, and in anotlier 
adSmen, Merion, and Cebrum. Most certainly, both Shakspeare 
Ind Pope occasionally accommodated their proper names to the 
strnctnre of their verses. The abbreviation — Hecat* is therefore 
nn proof of our author's ignorance that Hecat^ was usually a tri- 
syllable. Sfeevens. 

* See The First ?an <^ King HeT\T>»Vl, t^. SI ^ ^sATVt^^W 
J^art, p. 165. 
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Wftrd's issue, and of the title of Mortimer, whose father, Roger 
Mortimer, the author of that piece ignorantly calls the Jifth son 
of that monarch. Those two plays therefore could not have been 
the work of one hand. 

On all these grounds it appears to me clear, that neither Shak- 
speare, nor the author of The First Fart of the Contention, &c. or 
The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Torke, &c. could have been 
the author ot The First Part of King Henry VI. 

It is observable that in The Second and Third Part of King. 
Henry F/, many tlioughts and many modes of expression are 
found, which likewise occur in Shakspeare*s other dramas: but 
in the First Part I recollect but one marked expression, that 19 
also found in one of his undisputed performances : 

" As I am sick with ixorking of iny thoughts.** 
So, in iTtng Henry V: 

** Work, Huorkyour thoughts, and therein see a siege.'* 

But surely this is too slight a circumstance to overturn all the 
other arguments that have now been urged to prove this play not 
the production of our author. The co-incidence might be accl* 
dental, for it is a co-incidence not of thought but of language ; — 
OP the expression might have remained in his mind in consequence 
of his having often seen this play ; (we know that he has borrowetf^ 
many other expressions from preceding writers;) — or lastly, this 
might have been one of the very few hnes that he wrote on re- 
yismg this piece; which, however few they wei*e, might, with 
other reasons, have induced the first publishers of his works in 
folio to print it with the second and third part, and to ascribe it to 
Shakspeare. 

Before 1 quit this part of the subject, it may be proper to men- 
tion one other circumstance that renders it very improbable that 
Shakspeare should have been the author of The First Part of King 
Henry VI. In this play, tliough one scene is entirely in rhyme, 
there are very few rhymes dispersed through the piece, and no 
alternate rlivmcs; both of which abound in our author's undis- 
puted early plays. This observation indeed may likewise be ex- 
tended to the second and third part of these historical dramas ; and 
perhaps it may be urged, that if this argument has any weight, 
it will prove that he had no hand in the composition of those plays. 
But there being no alternate rhymes in those two plays may be 
accounted for, by recollecting that in 1591, Shakspeare had not 
written his Venus and Adonis, or his Pape of Lucrcce; the mea- 
sures of whicli perhaps in.senslbly led him to employ a similar 
kind of metre occasionally in the dramas tliat he wrote shortly 
. after he had composed those poems. The paucity of regular 
rhymes must be accounted for differently. My solution is, that 
working up the materials which were furnished by a preceding 
writer, he naturally followed his mode : and in the original plays 
from which these two were formed verv few rhvmes are found. 
Nearly the same argument will apply to lUe^rstYaLT\.\^Qit\V& ^-ax^ 
also, irere that piece Shakspeare's, wou\d aiccouTvx. fe^ ^^ v4«pCv. 
of alternate rhymes. The paucity of regvAax rVv^TCvea vcv^e^^ ^"w^- 
not be accounted for by saying tbat here too out a.w\^oT -w^^ ^^- 
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lowinjj the tmckof another poet; but the solution is unnecessary; 
for from the beginning to the end of that play, except perhaps in 
some scenes of the fourth Act, there is not a single print of the 
footsteps of Sh^kapeare. 

1 liave already observed, that it is highly improbable that The 
Firtt Part of the Contention of the 7\yo Routes (if York and Lasicas- 
ter, &c. and The true TragecUe of Richarde Duke ofYorke, &c. 
printed in 1600, were written by the author of The First Part oj 
Kin^ Uenry VL By whom thege two plays were written, it is not 
here neceg»ar>' to inquire; it is sufficient, if probable reasons can 
be produced for supposing this two-part piece not to have been 
Hie composition c)f Shakspeare, but the work of some preceding 
writer, on which he formed those twT) plays which appear in the 
first folio edition of his \*orks, comprcliending a period of twen- 
ty-six years, from the time of Henr.y's marriage to that of his 
death. 

II. I now therefore proceed to state my opinion concerning The 
Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. 

'* A book entituled, The First Part of the Contention of the Two 
famous Houses (f Vorke and Lancaster^ %aith the Death of the good 
Duke Hutnphrie, and the Banishment and Deathe of the Duke of 
Turke, and the tragical Ende of the proud Cardinall of Winehester^ 
nsiith the notable iiebellion of yack Cade^ and the Duke of York^a 
first Claivie unto the Crovcn,** was entered at Stationers' Hall, by 
Thomas Millington, March 12, 1593-4 This play, however, (on 
which The Second Part of King Henry VI is formed) was not 
then printed; nor was The true Tragedie of Richard Duke ofYorke^ 
and the Death of good King Henry Sixt^ &c. on which Shakspeare's 
Third Part cf King Henry the VI is founded) entered at Station- 
ers' Hall at the same time; but they were both printed for T. 
Millington in 1600.* 

The first thing that strikes us in this entry is, that the name of 
Shakspeare is not mentioned; nor, when the two plays were pub- 
lislied in 1600, did the printer ascribe them to our author in the 
title pag^e, (though his reputation was then at the highest) as 
surely he would have done, had they been his compositions. 

In a subsequent edition indeed of the same pieces, printed by 
one Pavier, without date, but in reality in 1619, after our g^ai 
poet*s death, the name of Shakspeare appears; but this was a 
bookseller's trick, founded upon our author's celebrity ; on his 
having new-modelled these plays ; and on the proprietors of the 
Globe and Blackfriars' theatre not having published Shakspeare's 
Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI. The very same decep- 
tion was practised with respect to King John. The old play (writ- 
ten perhaps by the same person who was the author of The Con- 
tention of the tu'o famous Houses, &c.) was printed in 1591, like that 



* They were pvob^^aX'^ \vv\T\\.^^\xv\^!ftO, because Shakspeare's 
alterations of X\^evc\ \veT<i \\\qw v«V^^^^% ^"^ ^'^^^^ ^^^^ axvd. K\* Three 
Dmtghtera was pTmVet\m\ei^5,\>^^«c\\s^w\\:»N\^^^^T^^>i^^'i.^x^^ 
babl V at that t\m(i first vv^^vxc^^^- 
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plece^ anonymously. In 1611, (Shakspeare's King yohnt founded 
on tlie same story, having been probably often acted and admired,) 
the old piece in two parts was re -printed; and, in order to de- 
ceive the purcliaser, was said in the title pa^e to be written by 
W, Sh. A subsequent printer in 1622 grew more bold, and affixed 
Sbftfcjipeare's name to it at full length. 

It is observable tliat Millington, the bookseller, by whom The 
frtt Part of the Contention of the iHvofamoui Hotues, Stc was en- 
tered at Stationers* Hull, in 1593-4, and for whom that piece and 
7%e TYagedie of the Duke of Torke» &c. were printed in 1600, was 
not the proprietor of any one of Shakspeare's undisputed plays, 
eaxept King Henry V, of which he published a spurious copy, that, 
I think, must ba?e been imperfectly taken down m short hand in 
the pUy-house. 

The next observable circumstance, with respect to these two 
quarto plays, is, that tliey are suid, in their title-pages, to have 
been *• sundry times acted by the earle of Pembrooke his ser- 
vantes." Titus Jndronicus and The old Taming of a Shrev) were 
acted by the same company of comedians; but not one of our au- 
thor's plays is said, in its title-page, to have been acted by any. 
but the Lord Chamberlain's, or the Queen's, or King's servants.* 
This circumstance alone, in my opinion, might almost decide the 
question. 

This much appears on the first superficial view of these pieces ; 
but the passage quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt from an old pamphlet, 
entitled Greene's Groatsv:orth if Witte, &c. affords a still more 
decisive support to the hypothesis that I am endeavouring to 
maintain ; which, indeed, that pamphlet first suggested to me. 
As this passage is the chief hinge of my argument, though it 
has already been printed in a preceding page, it is necessai-y to 
lay it again before the reader. — «• Yes," says the writer, Robert 
Greene, (addressing himself, as Mr Tyrwhitt conjectures, with 
£^at probability, to his poetical friend, George Pcele,) "trust 
them [the players] not; for there is an upstatt crowe beauti- 
fied WITH OUR FEATHERS, that with his tygres heart larapt in a 
player'* s hide supposes hee is as well able to bombaste out a blanke 
verse as the best of you ; and being an absolute yohannes fac to* 
turn,, is, in his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in a country." — 
•* O tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide !" is a line of the old 
quarto play, entitled The first Part of the Contention of the tvso 
Houses^ &c. 

That Sbakspeare Is here alluded to, cannot, 1 think, be doubted. 
But what does the writer mean by calling him " a crow beautified 
viith our feathers 7** My solution is, that Greene and Peele were 
the joint authors of the two quarto pla>'s, entitled The first Part 
of the Contention of the Two famous Houses of Tor he and Lancasfer, 
&c. and The true TYagedie of Richarde Duke of Turkey &c. or that 

* The first edition of Romeo and Juliet., 1597, '\% ?»\ivK vcv\\^ >\- 
tie-page to have been iicted ** By V.V\e Y\§\\t. \\qtvw\y^V'Ow£.\- -<%''- 
HunBdon his eervants." Steepens. 
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Greene was the author of one, and Feele of the other. Greene's 
pamphlet, from whence the foregoing passage is extracted, was 
written recently before liis death, which happened in September, 
1592. How long he and Peele had been dramatick writers, is not 
precisely ascertained. Peele took the degpree of Master of Arts 
at Oxford, in 1579 : Greene took the same degree in Cambridge, 
in 1583. Each of them has left four or five plays, and they wrote 
several others, which have not been published. The earliest of 
Peelers printed pieces, The Arraignment of Fans, appeared in 1584; 
and one of Greene's pamphlets was printed in 1583- Between 
that year and 1591 it is highly probable that the two plays in ques- 
tion were written. I suspect they were produced in 1588 or 1589. 
We have undoubted proofs that Shakspeare was not above work- 
ing on the materials. of other men. His Taming <f the Shrem, his 
King yohn, and other plays, render any arguments on that point 
unnecessary. Having therefore, probably not long before the year 
1592, when Greene wrote his Dying Exhortation to a Friend, new- 
modelled and amplified these two pieces, and produced on the 
stagre what, in the folio edition of his works, are called The Se- 
cond and I'hird Fart of King Henry VI, and having acquired con- 
siderable reputation by them, Greene could not conceal the mor- 
tification that he felt at his own fame and that of his associate, 
both qf them old and admired play-wrights, being eclipsed by a 
new upstart writer, (for so he calls our great poet) who had then 
first, perhaps. Attracted the notice of the publick by exhibiting 
two plays, formed upon old dramas written by them, considerably 
enlarged and improved. He therefore, in direct terms, charges 
him with having acted like the crow in the fable, beautified ^*m- 
selfviith their feathers i in other words, with having acquired fame 
furtivis colaribusy by new-modelling a work originally produced by 
them: and wishing to depreciate our author, he very naturally 
quotes a line fmm one of the pieces which Shakspeare had thus 
re written i a proceeding which the authors of the original plays 
couhidered as an invasion both of their literary property and cha- 
racter. This line, with many others, Shakspeare adopted with- 
out any alteration. The very term that Greene uses — «* to bom- 
bast out a blank verse," exactly corresponds with what has been 
now suggested. This new poet, says he, knows as well as any 
man how to amplify and swell out a blank verse. JBumbast was a 
•of\ stufl* of a loose texture, by which garments were rendered 
more swelling and protuberant. 

Several years af\er the death of Boiardo, Francesco Bemi un- 
dertook to new-versify Boiardo*s poem, entitled Orlando Inna- 
MORATO. «*Berni (as Baretti observes) was not satisfied with 
merely making the versification of that poem better; he inter- 
spersed it with many stanzas of his own, and changed almost all 
the beginning of the cantos, introducing each of them with some 
moral reflection arising from the canto foregoing." What Bemi 
did to Boiardo'a \>oeTcv •a^V.w >\\^ Ae%.\Vv «^ \ls author, and more, I 
suppose Sb'Aspe.aTe X.o \\aNe Awue \.^ THe "Fwit ^an oj \V* Gwvttn- 
tion of the Tivo House* of Torke and Lancaster > V^. 'wATVt ^r^fc 
Tyagedie of Richaxdt I>ufec o/Torfcc,V.^/xvv\V^\x^^Sxxfi.^Ov^^<«!^ 
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and Peele, their literary parents ; and this Rifacimemo (as the 
Italians call it) of these two plays I suppose to have been exe- 
cuted by Shakspeare, and exhibited at the Globe or Blackfriars' 
theatre, in the year 1591. 

I have said Shakspeare did what Bern! did, and more. He did 
not content himself with writing new beginnings to the acts ; he 
new-versified, he new-modelled, he transposed many of the parts, 
and greatly amplified and improved the whole. Several lines, 
however, and even whole speeches which he thought sufficiently 
polished, he accepted, and introduced into his own work, with- 
out any, or with very slight, alterations. 

In tne present edition, all those lines which he adopted without 
any alteration, are printed in the usual manner ; those speeches 
which he altered or expanded, are distinguished by inverted com- 
mas; and to all the lines entirely composed by himself, asterisks 
are prefixed. The total number of lines in our author's Second 
and Jiurd Part of King Henry VI, is Six Thousand and For- 
TY-THasB : of these, as I conceive, 1771 lines were written by 
some author who preceded Shakspeare ; 2373 were formed by him 
on the foundation laid by his predecessors ; and 1899 lines were 
entirely his own composition. 

That the reader may have the whole of the subject before him, 
I shall here transcribe the fourth scene of the fourth Act of The 
Third Part of King Henry VI, (which happens to be a short one) 
together with the corresponding scene in the original play; ana 
also a speech of Qiieen Margaret, in the fiflh Act, with the ori- 
gfinal speech on which it is formed. The first specimen will serve 
to show the method taken by Siiakspeare, were he only new-po- 
lished the language of the old play, rejecting some part of the' 
dialogue, and making some slight additions to the part which he 
retained-; the second is a striking proof of his facility and vigour 
of composition, which has happily expanded a thought comprized 
originally in a very short speech, into thirty-seven lines, none of 
which appear feeble or superfluous. 

The true Thagedie op Richarde Duke of Yorke, life. 

Sign. F. 4. edit 1600. 

Enter the ^eene, and the Lord Hivers. 

Piv. Tell me, good madam. 
Why is your grace so passionate of late. 

^eene. Why, brother Rivers, heare you not the news 
Of tFiat success king Edward had of late ? 

Piv. What ? losse of some pitcht batta'de agamst Warwick ? 
Tush ; fear not, faire qneen, but cast these cares aside. 
King Edwards noble minde his honours doth' display; 
And Warwicke may lose, though then he got the day. 

^eene. If that were all, my g^riefes were at an end-, 
Butj^reafer troubles will, I feare, befaW. 

Ji'/v. What! iff he taken prisoner by tVie ioe» 
To the danger of his royal person then! 



KiHc HiNET VI. Fakt III. Act IV. Suns IV. 



Siv. Mailam, ivliat makes vou in this ludden change ! 
5ymi, Why, brother Rivers, arc ;ou yel to le«m, 
Wli»t Ute roisfbrtum U bef»ll'n kiii)^ Eds-tni > 

jiiv. What, r ' *-- 

^ea. No, t 

Ji«. Tticn U my amereign eIi'iii ; 

^ifcn. Ay, almost ilain, for Ue is taken p 
Either betray'd by falahooil of liis griard. 
Or by his foe surpriz'd at unauures: 
And, as I further have to iindersiand. 
Is new committed to the bishop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our fop. 

Siv. These news, I must rimless, are full of griefs 



^uwR. Till then, f:iir hope must hinder life's decay. 
Ana 1 llie rather wean me from despair. 
For love of Edward's oflapring in my womb : 
This is it that makes me bridle passion. 
And bear with mildness my misfortune's cross; 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear. 
And stop the rising of blood- sucking sighs. 
Lest with mv sie'ha or tears I blast or drown 
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The true Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Yorke» is^c 

Sign. G 4. edit. 1600. 

Enter the ^eene, Prince Edward, Oxford, Somenet, vaith 

drumme and souldiere. 

^leen. Welcome to England, my loving friends of France ; 
And welcome Somerset and Oxford too. 
Once more have we spread our sailes abroad ; 
And though our tackling be almost consumde, 
And Warwicke as our main-mast overthroune. 
Yet, warlike lordes, raise you that sturdie post, 
That bears the sailes to bring us unto rest ; 
And Ned and I, as willing pilots should. 
For once with careful mindes guide on the Sterne, 
To bear us thorough that dangerous gulfe, 
That heretofore hath swallowed up our friendes. 

King Hbsry VI. Part III. Act V. Scene IV. 

March. Enter ^een Margaret, Frinee Edward, Somerset, 

Oxford, and Soliiers- 

^ Mar. Great lords, wise men ne*er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. ■ 
What though the mast be now blown over -board. 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot still : Is "t meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea. 
And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 
Wliich industry and courage might have sav*d ? 
Ah, what a shame ! ah, what a fault were this! 
Say, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 
And Montague our top-mast ; What of him ? 
Our slaughter'd friends the tackles; What of these ? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor? 
And Somerset another goodly mast? 
The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings ? 
And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 
For once allow'd the skilful pilot's charge ? 
We will not from the helm, to sit and weep ; 
But keep our course, though the rough wind say — no. 
From shelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 
As good to chide the waves, as speak them fair. 
And what is Edward, but a ruthless sea ? 
What Clarence, but a quick-sand of deceit ? 
And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 
All these the enemies to our poor baVk.. 
Say, you can swim ; alas, 'tis but a w\v\\e*. 
Tread on the sand ; why, there you quvcVVj sXt^k- - 
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Bestride the rock } the tide will wash you off, 

Or eUe you ikmisli, tliat *s a tlireefold death. 

This speak 1, lords, to let you understand. 

In case some one of ydU would ^y from us, 

That there 's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers. 

More than with ruthless waves, with sands, and rocks. 

Why, courage, then ! whai cannot be avoided, 

*rwere childish weakness to lament, or fear • 

If the reader wishes to compare The First Part of the. Content 
Hon of the Tmo Houses^ &c. with The Second Fart j/* King Henry 
Vlf which was formed upon it, he will find various pubsages quo- 
ted from the elder drama in the notes on that play. The two cele- 
brated scenes, in which the dead body of the Duke of Glosler is 
described, and the death of Cardinal Beaufort is represented^ 
may be worth examinuig with this view ; and will sufficiently as- 
certain how our authOi proceeded in new-modelling that play; 
with what expression, animation, and splendour of colouring, he 
filled up the outline that had been sketched by a precedmg writer.f 

Shakspcare having thus given celebrity to these two old dra- 
mas, by altering and writing several parts of them over again^ 
tlie bookseller, Milling^on, in 1593-4, to avail himself of the po- 
pularity of the new and admired poet, got, perhaps from Pcele, 
who was then living, or from the author, w hoever he was, or from 
some of the comedians belonging to the Earl oi' Pembroke, the 
original play on which The Second Part of King Henry VI wa», 
founded; and entered it on the Stationers' hooks, certainly with 
an intention to publish it. Why it did not then appear, cannot be, 
now ascertained. But both that, and the other piece on which 
The Third Prtrf of King Henry VI was formed," was printed by 
the same bookseller in 1600, either with a view to lead the com- 
m)n reader to suppose that be should purchase two pla^s a* al- 
tered and new-mo<lelled by Shakspeare, or, without any such frau- 
dulent intention, to derive a profit from the exhibition of a work 
that so great a writer had thought proper to retouch, and form 
into those dramas which for several years before 1600 had with- 
out doubt been performed with considerable applause. In the 
same manner The old Taming if a S/trev:, on which our author 
formed a play, had been entered at Stationers* Hall in 1594, and 
was printed in 1607,| without doubt with a view to pass it on the 
publick as the production of Shaks])eare. 

* Compare also the account of the death of the Duke of York 
(p. 316) and king Henry's soliloquy (p. 337) with tlie old play as 
quoted in the notes. — Sometimes our author new-versiiied the 
old, without the addition of any new, matter. See p 390, n. 7. 

t See p. 201, n. 5; and p 213, n. 7. Compare also CliflTord's 
speech to the rebels in p. 250, Buckingham's address lo King 
Henry in p. 162, aT\d lAeiv's s^eecU in ^. 256, with the old play, 
AS quoted in the noles. 

f Also, as it has \ate\y beexx ^vscoNe\'^^>\i^ C.\55C.^^\x^>\^\«t;\5v 
1S96. Reed. 
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When William Pavier republished The Contention of the TVro 
Jloutet, &c. in 1619/ he omitted the words in the original tiiie- 
|**ge»— "** «* «' wfl* acted by the earl of Pevnbrooke hit teroante*;'*'^ 
just as, on the republication of King ^ohn in two parts, in 1611, 
the words,—** a* it va* acted in the honourable city uf Lonaon,*''^ 
were omitted; because the omitted words in both cases marked 
the respective pieces not to be the production of Shakspeare. 
And as in JSTinj" ^o/^n the letters JV. ^h. were added in 1611 to 
deceive the purctiaser» so in the repiibhcation of The Whole Ccn,' 
teation^ &c. Pavier, having dismissed the w ords above mentioned, 
inserted these : ** Nevily corrected and enlarged by William 
Shahpeare;'^ knowing that these pieces had been made the ground 
work of two other plays ; tlmt they had in fact been corrected and 
enlarged^ (though not in that copy which Pavier printed, which is 
« mere republication from the edition of 1600,) and exliibited un- 
der the titles «f The Second Am/ Third Part of King Henry VI; and 
hoping that this new edition uf the original \Aviys would pass for 
those altered and augmented by Shakspeare, which were then un- 
published. 

If Shakspeare had originally written these three plays of King 
Menry VI, would they not probably have been found by the book- 
seller in tlie same Ms. ? Would not the three parts have been pro- 
cured, whether surreptitiously or otherwise, all together? Would 
they not in that Ms. hate bonie the titles of the First and Second 
-and Third Part of King Henry VI? And would not the bookseller 
have entered them on the Stationers* books, and published such 
of them as he did publish, under those titles, and %mh the nanie 
(f Shakspeare? On the other hand, if that which is now distin- 
j^uished by the name of The First Part of King Henry VI, but 
which I suppose in tliose limes was only called ** The Historical 
Play (f King Henry F/," if this was the production of some old 
dramati.Ht, if it had appeanrd on the stage some years before 
1591, (as from Nashe*s mention of it seems to be implied) per- 
haps in 1587 or 1588, if its popularit> was in 1594 in its wane, 
and the attention of the publick was entirely taken up by Shak- 
speare*s alteration of two other plays which had likewise appeared 
before 1591, would not the superior popularity of tliese two pieces, 
altered by such a poet, attract the notice of the booksellers ? and 
finding themselves unable to procure them from the theatre, would 
they not gladly seize on the originals on which this new and ad- 
mired writer had worted, and publish them as soon as they could, 
nei2:lecting entirely the preceding old plav, or First Part of King 
Henry VJ, (as it is now called) which Shakspeare had not em- 
bellished with hii pen ? — Such, we have seen, was actually the 

« - .1 ■ 

• Pavier's edition has no date, but it is ascertained to have been 
printed in 1619, by the signatures; the last of which is Q. The 
plav of Pericles was printed in 1619, for the same bookseller, and 
hsfrst signature i** R. The undntfd copv, therefore, of Tfve-.»Kote 
Contetition, Sic. and Pericles, must have beewptvftte^ ^\. >Ja& *»ws». 
:tim€. 
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procesf; for Thomas MilUngton, neglecting entirely The Fiut 
Part ^ King Henry VI, entered the original of The Second Part 
^ Kifig Hc/irv VI at Sutioners* Hall in 1593-4, and publisliecL 
ttie oRiGi N ALS of both that and The Third Part in 1600. When 
Ueminge and Condell printed these three pieces in folio, they 
were necessarily obiigeid to name the old play of King Henry VI, 
ibejirit part, to distinguish it from the two following historical 
dramas, founded on a later period of the same king's reign. 

Having examined such external evidence as time has left us 
concerning these two plays, now denominated The Second and 
Third Parts of King Henry VI, let us see v^ hether we cannot by 
internal marks ascertain how far Shakspeare was concerned in 
their composition. 

It hatf long been a received opinion^ that the two quarto plays, 
one of «vhich was published under the title of The First Part of 
the Contention of the two Houtet of Torke and Lancaster, &c. and 
the other under the title of The true Tragedie of Jiieharde duke of 
Torke, &c. uere spurious and imperfect copies of Shakspeare's 
Second and Third Part of King Henry VI; and many passages have 
been quoted in the notes to the late editions of Shakspeare, as 
containing merely the various readings of the quartos and the fo- 
lk) ; the passages being supposed to be in suDstance the same, 
only variously exhibited in different copies. The variations have 
been accoumed for, by supposing that the imperfect and spurious 
quarto copies (as they were chlled) were taken down either by an 
UDakilftil short-hand writer, or by some auditor who picked up 
••during the representation what the time would permit, then 
filled up some of his omissions at a second or third hearing, and 
when he had by this method formed something like a play, sent 
it to the printer." To this opinion, I with others for a long time 
aubscribed: two of Heywood*s pieces furnishing indubitable 
proofs that plays in the time of our author were sometimes im- 
perfectly c<^tcd during the representation, by the ear, or by 
short-hand writers.* But a minute exam'nation of the two pieces 
in question, and a careful comparison of thera with Shakspeare's 
Second and Third Part of King Henry VI, have convinced me that 
this could not have been the case with respect to them. No frau- 
dulent copyist or short-hand writer would invent circumstances 
totaliv different from those which appear in Shakspeare's "new-nio- 
del)c*d cfraughts as exhibited in the first folio; or insert 'whoie 
speeches, of wliich scarcely a trace is found in that edition. In the 
course of the fore^oin^ notes many ofthese have beenpanicularly 
pointed out. 1 shall now brin^ into one point of view all those 
internal circumstances which prove in mv apprehension decisive- 
ly, that the quarto plays were not spurious and imperfrct copies 
of Shakspeare'fi pieces, but elde*' dramas on Mhich he formed lus 
Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. 

1 In some places a speech in one of these quartos consists of 
ten or twelve Vmea. lT\S\\«L\Ls\>ftaLve's folio tl;e same speech con- 



^^^\^.^'^\. 
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ftiits of perhaps only half the number * A copyist by the ear» 
or an unskilful short-hand writer, migrht mutilate and exhibit a 
poet's thoughts or expressions imperfectly ; but would he dilate 
and amplify them, or introduce totally new matter? Assuredly 
be would not. 

2. Some circumstances are mentioned in the old quarto plays, 
of which there is not the least trace in the folio ; and many mi* 
nute variations are found between them and the folio, that prove 
the pieces in quarto to have been original and distinct composi- 
tions. 

In the last Act of The First Part of the Contention^ &c. the 
Duke of Buckingham after the battle of Saint Albans, is brought 
in wounded, and carried to his tent ; but in Shakspeare's play he 
if not introduced on the stage after that battle. 

In one of the original scenes between Jack Cade and his fol- 
lowers, which Shakspeare has made the seventh scene of the 
fourth KcX of Yiis Second Part of King Henry VI, Dick Butcher 
drag^ a Serjeant, that is, a catch-pole, on the stage, and a dia* 
log^e consisting of seventeen lines passes between Cade, &c. at 
the conclusion of which it is determined that the scrjeant shall 
be *• brain'd with his own mace." Of this not one word appears 
in our author's play.f In the same piece Jack Cade, hearing that 
a knight, called Sir Humphrey Stafford, was coming at the head 
of an army aeainst him, to put himself on a par with him makes 
himself a knight ; and finding that Staflfbrd's brother was also a 
knight, he dubs Dick Butcher also. But in Shakspeare's play 
the latter circumstance is omitted 

In the old play Somerset goes out immediately after he is ap- 
pointed regent of France In Shakspeare's Second Part of King 
Henry Vly he continues on the stage with Henry to the end of the 
scene, (Act I, sc. iii,) and the King addresses him as they go out. 

In the old play, the Duchess c)f Gloster enters with Hume, 
BoUngbroke, and Margery Jourdain, and after some conversation 
with them, tells them that while they perform their rites, she will 
go to the top of an adjoining tower, and there write down such 
answers as the spirits, that they are to raise, shall give to her 
questions. But in Shakspeare's play, Hume, Southix-eil, (who is 
not introduced in the elder drama) and Bolingbroke, &c. enter 
without the Duchoss ; and after some conversation the Duchesii 
appears above, (that is, on the tower,) and encourages them to 
proceed.^ 

In Shakspeare's play, when the Duke of York enters, and 
finds the Duchess of Gloster, he. and her co-adjutors perform- 
ing^ their magick rites, (p. 153) the Duke seizes the paper in 



* Seep 139, n. 6; p. 163, n. 3; p. 263, n. 9;— also p» 388, 
Ti. 3; p. 405, n.^. 

t See p. 249, n, 3; and The First Part of tlic Contention, Uk.. 
1600, sign. G 3. 
/ See p. 149, n. T. 
VOL. X. R r 
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which the answers of the spirit to certain questions are written 
down, and reads tliem aloud. In the old play the answers are not 
here recited by York; but in a subsequent scene Buckingham 
reads tlum to the King; (see p 153, n. 6; and p. 162, n 9,) 
and this is one of the many transpositions that Shakspeare made 
in new-modelling these pieces, of which I shall speak more fully 
hereafter. 

In the old play, when the King pronounces sentence on the 
Duche<ts of Gloster, he particularly mentions the mode of her 
penance ; and the sentence is pronounced in prose: " Stand forth 
dame Eleanor Cobliam, Duchess of Gloster, and hear the sen- 
tcnce pronounced ajirainst thee for these treasons that thou hast 
committed against ur, our state and peers. First, for thy haynous 
crimes thou .shnlt two daies in London do penance barefoot in the 
.ttreetSt with a ivhite sheete about thy bojie, ami a loax taper burning 
in th)f hand: thai done, thou shalt be banished for ever into the 
Isle of Man, there to end thy wretched daies; and this is our 
sentence irrevorable — Awuy with her ** But in Shakspeare*s 
plaj«'. (p. 243) the King pronounces sentence in verse against the 
Duchess and her coy federates at the same time ; and only says in 
^ncral, that ** after three days open penance, she shall be banished 
to the Isle of Man." 

In Shakspeare's play, (p. 274) when the Duke of York under- 
takes to subdue the Irish rebels, if he be furnished with a suffi- 
cient arm\, Svffolk says, that he *' will see that charge perform- 
ed ** But in thf old play the Qjicen enjoins the Duke of Bucking* 
hain to attend to this business, and he accepts the oftice. 

In our author's pla\ Jark Cade is described as a clothier^ in the 
old play he is " the dyer of Ashford '* In the same piece, when 
the King and Somerset appear at Kenelworlh, a dialogue passes 
bctw cen tluMn and tlie Qjieen, of which not one word is preserved 
in the corresponding scene in The Second Part of King Henry VI t 
(p 252). In the old play, Burkingham states to the King the 
grounds on ubirh York had taken up arms; but in Shakspeare's 
piece, (p 263) York liinisclf .issigns his reasons for his conduct. 

In the old plas near the conrlusion, \oung Cliflbrd when he is 
preparing to carry oHtbo dead body of his father, is assaulted by 
Richard, and aft».r ]Mitting him to flii'ht, he makes a speech con- 
sisting of four lines. But in Shakspeare's^ pli»y» (P- ^'74) tliere 
is no combat between llicm, nor is Riclnird introduced in that 
scene. The four lines tlierefore above mentioned are necessarily 
omitted. 

In tlie old play the Q|iiecn drops her glove, and finding the 
Duchess of Gloster makes no attempt to take it up, she gives 
her a box on the ear: 

" Give me my glove; wAy, minion, can you not see P*' 
But in Sbakspeare*s play, (p. 145) the Queen drops not a glove, 
hut a fan .• 

" Give me ii\\ fan : WKat,vs\\w\c>w, can you not ?" 

In Shakspeave's Second Part of King Btmi VI, V.V a\^^ Suf- 
folk discovers \^\vTiSe\? \c> \W <:.-A.v\'a:\\\ ^^■\^<^\vA.^ ^^^xx^C^Xxv^^V^ 
fiho^vms his George, In Wxe oU v\^n ^^^ ^^^^^^v^^^^^^^^'^ ^^^--^^^^ ^^ 
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a ring, a seal-ring we may suppose, exhibiting his arms. In the 
same scene uf Shakspeare's play, he observes that the captain 
threatens more — 

•• Than Bargulus, the strong lUyrian pirate.** 
But in the elder drama Siiflolk says, he 

" Threatens more plagues than mighty Abradas, 
" The great Macedonian pirate.*' 

In the same scene of the original play the captain threatens to 
tink Sui!blk*s ship; but no such menace is found in Shakspeare's 
play. 

In The true Tragedie of Richarde Duke ofTorke, &c. Richard (af- 
terwards duke of Gloster) informs Warv. ick (hat Yixa father ihe earl 
of Salisbury was kiUe(l in an action which he describes, and which 
in fact took place at Ferrybridge in Yorkshire. But Shakspeare in 
his Third Part of King Henry VI, (p. 332) formed upon the piece 
above-mentioned, has rightly deviated from it, and tov father sub- 
stituted brother, it being the natural brother of Warwick, (the 
bastard son of Salisbury) that fell at Ferrybridge. The earl of Sa- 
lisbury, Warwick's father, was beheaded at Pomfret. 

In the same old play ason is introduced who has killed his father, 
and afterwards a father who has killed his son. King Henry, w ho 
is on the stapre, says not a word till they have both appeared, and 
spoken; he then pronounces a speech of seven lines. But in Shak- 
speare's play (p. 340) this speech is enlarged, and two speeches 
formed on it ; tlie first of which the King speaks after the son has 
appeared, and the other after the entry of the father 

In our authors play, (p. 376) after Edward's marriage with 
Lady Grey, his brothers enter, and converse on that event. The 
King, Qiieen, &c. then join them, and Edward asks Clarence how 
be approves his choice. In the elder play there is no previous di- 
alogue between Gloster and Clarence ; but the scene opens witii 
the entry of the King, &c. who desires the opinion of his brothers 
on his recent marriage. 

In our author's play (p. 364) the following line is found: 
" And set the inurd^rous Machiavel to school." 

This line in The true Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Tor ke, &c. 
stood tfius: 

*' And set the aspiring Catiline to school." 

Catiline was the person that would naturally occur to Peele op 
Greene, as the most splendid classical example of inordinate am- 
bition ; but Shakspeare, who was more conversant with English 
books, substituted Machiavel, whose name was in such frequent 
use in his time that it became a specifick term for a consummate 
politician ;* and accordingly he makes his host in The Merry 
Wives of Windsort when he means to boast of his own shrewd- 
ness, exclaim, " Am I subtle ? am I a Machiavel?^* 

Many other variations beside those already mentioned might 
be pointed out ; but that I may not weary the reader, I will only 
refer in a note to the most striking diversities that are found be- 



See p. 115, Vi, 4. 
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tween Shakspeare's Second and Third Part of King Henry VI, 
and the elder dramas, printed in quarto.* 

The suppobition of imperfect or spurious copies cannot account 
for such numerous variations in the circumstances of these pieces; 
(not toinsisi at present on the language in m liich they are clothed) 
bo tliat we are compelled (as I have already obsened) to main- 
tain, either that shakspcare wrote fmo plays on the story which 
iurnis his Second Part of King Henry VI, a hasty sketch, and an 
entirely dii>tinct ami more hnished performance ; or else we must 
: cknow ledge that he formed that piece on a foundation laid by 
:iiK)ther writer that is, upon the quarto copy of The First Part 
if the Contention of the TV'o Houses of Yorke and Lancaster ^ &c.— 
and the same argument precisely aj)plies to The Third Part of 
Kif:g Henry Vlt which is founded on The true Tragedie of Richard 
Duke(f Vorke, &.c. ])rintcd in quarto, IGOO. 

Lei us now advert to the Resemblances that are found in these 
pieces as exhibited in the folio, to passages in our author's undis- 
puted pla} s ; and also to the Inconaistenciea that may be traced 
between them ; and, if 1 do not deceive myself, both the one 
and the other will add considerable support to the foregoing ob- 
servations 

In our author's genuine ])lays, he frcHjuently borrows from 
himself, the same tliouglits being fouml in nearly the same ex- 
presxionH in dK^ert nt j>;ece8 In 'iV/c Second and Third Part of 
King Henry VI, us in otiier dran»as, these coincidencies with his 
other works ma> be found;! and this was one of the circum- 
btances that once weighed much in my mind, and convinced me 
t>f their authenticii} . But a collation of these plays with the old 
pieces on which they are founded, has shewn me the fallacy by 
which I was deceived: for the passages of these two parts of 
King Henry T/, which correspond with others in our author's un- 
disi'Uted plays, exist nn/y in the fHo copy, and not in the quarto; 
in other w ords, in those parts of these new -modelled pieces, which 
were of Shakspcare's writing, and not in the originals by another 
hand, on which he worked. This, I believe, will be foimd invaria- 
bly the case, except in three instances. 

The first is, " You have no, children, butchers ;" which is, it 
must be acknowledged, in The true TVagedie of Richarde Duke of 



• See p. 139, n. 6; p. 148, n. 6; p. 150, n. 9; p. 152, n. 5; 

p. 168, n. 2; p. 184, n. 9; p. 189, n. 4; p. 193, n. 4; p. 216, n. 7; 

p. 218, n. 1 ; p 223, n. 1 ; p. 249, n. 3 ; p. 253, n. 1 ; p. 263, n. 9; 

p. 264, n. 1; p. 277, n. 7; p 288, n. 9; p. 290, n. 5; p. 292, n. 8; 

p. 296, n. 2; p. 298, n 5; p. 299, n. 7; p. 326, n. 3; p. 333, n 4; 

p. 335, n. 2; p. 340, n. 5; p 365, n. 6; p. 377, n. 9; p 383, n 7 

and 8; p. 384, n. 9; p. 385, n. 6; p. 388, n. 3; p. 398, n. 3; p. 411, 

1h 3. 
f See p. 129, n. 6; p.US,TV.^-, v'^^^.xv. A.n>'^\^xv.\n^.<^^, 
a. 4; p. 249, n. 3; p. 278, u. U ip,2.^7>xv7 ^^J. ^^^.^.1 %^A\t^ 
I. 9; p. 417, n. 9. 
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TorJke, &c. 1600; (as well as in The Third Fart of King Henry VI) 
and is also introduced with a slight variation in Macbeth* 

Another instance is found in King yohn. That king, when 
charged with the death of his neplieM, asks — 

" Think vou, I bear the shears of destinv ? 
*• Have I commandment on the pulse of life?" 
which bears a striking resemblance to the words of Cardinal Beau- 
fort in The First Part of the Contention of the Two H'mses^ &c. v\ hich 
Shakspeare has introduced in his Second Part of King Henry VI: 
** — Died he not in his bed ? 
" Can I make men live whe'r they will or no ?" 
The third instance is found in The true Tragedie .of Richarde 
Duke of Yorkcy &c. In that piece are the following lines, which 
Shakspeare adopted with a very slight variation, and inserted in 
his Third Part of King Henry VI. - 

** doves will peck in rescue of their brood.— 

" Unreasonable creatures feed their young ; 
** And tliough man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
•* Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
•* Who hath not seen them even with those same wings 
** Which they have sometimes used in fearful flight, 
** Make war with him that clim'd unto their nest, 
•* OH'ering their own lives in their young's defence ?'* 
So, in our author's Macbeth : 
— the poor wren — 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight. 
Her young ones in the nest, against the owl." 
But whoever recollects the various thoughts that Shakspeare 
has borrowed from preceding writers, will not be surprized that 
in a similar situation, in Macbeth^ and King John^ he sliould have 
used the expressions of an old dramatist, with whose writings he 
had been particularly conversant ; expressions too, which he had 
before embodied in former plays : por can, I think, these three in- 
stances much diminish the force of the foregoing observation. 
That it may have its full weight, I have in the present edition dis- 
tinguished by asterisks all the lines in The Second and Third Part 
of King Henry VI, of which there is no trace in tiie old quarto 
pla\ s, and which therefore I suppose to have been written by Shak- 
speare. Though this has not been effected without much trouble, 
yet, if it shall tend to settle this long-agitated question, I shall 
not consider my labour as wholly thrown away. 

Perhaps a similar coiiicidcncy in The First Part of King Henry VI 
may be urged in opposition to my hypothesis relative tothatpluy. 
** Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire," are in lljat 
piece calle«l the attendants on the hravc Lord Talbot; as-, in Shak- 
speare 's AV-z^ Henry V, " famine, sword, aiid fire, are h.ash'd in like 
hounds, cr(j\iching under the marliul Henry for employment." \X 
this image IkuI prof:oedcd from our autiior's in»uirinati(.ii, tills co- 
incidency might p'jili.ips countenance the su])po.sition that he hiid 
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some hand at least in that scene of Tlie First Part of King Mtnry 
VI, where these attendants on war are ])ersonified. But that is 
not the case;, for the fact is, that Shakspeare was furnished with 
this imagery by a passage in Holinsbed, as the author of the old 
play of King Henry VI was by HalPs Chronicle : " The Goddesse 
of vvarre, called Bellonas— hath these three hand-maides ever of 
necessitie attendyng on her : blaud^fyrey and famine.*** 

In our present inquiry, it is undoubtedly a very striking circum- 
stance that al^nost ail the passages in The Secoiid and Third Part 
of King Henry VI, which resemble others in Shakspeare*8 undis- 
puted plays, are not found in the original pieces in quarto, but in 
his Pifacimento publis>hed in tblio. As these Resemblances to bis 
other plays, and a peculiar Shakspearian phraseology, ascertain 
& considerable portion of these disputed dramas to be the pro- 
duction of Shakspeare, so on the other hand certain passages 
which are discordant (in matters of fact) fi'om his other plays, are 
XiTOstAhy X\{\s discordancy t not to have been composed by him; 
and these discordant passages, being found in the original quarto 
plays, prove that those pieces were composed by another writer. 
Thus, in The Third Part of King Henry VI, (p. 356) Sir John 
Grey is said to have lost *« his Ufe in quarrel of the house of Tbri;** 
and King Edward stating the claim of his widow, whom he after- 
wards married, mentions, that his lands, after the battle of Saint 
Albans, (Feb. 17, 1460-1,) " were seized on by the conqueror.** 
Whereas in fact they were seized on by Edward himself after the 
battle of Towton, (in which he was conqueror) March 29, 1461. 
The conqueror at the second battle at Saint Albans, the battle here 
meant, was Qiicen Margaret. This statement was taken from the 
old quarto play ; and, fiH)m carelessness was adopted by Shak- 
speare without any material alteration. But at a subsequent pe- 
riod, when he wrote his King Richard III, he was under a neces- 
sity of carefully examining the English chronicles ; and in that 
play. Act I, sc. iii, he has repiaesenlcd this matter tnily as it was : 
*• In all which time, you, and your husband Grey, 
•* Were factious for the house of Lancaster;^-" 
•* (And, Rivers, so were you j) — Was not your husband 
" In Margaret's battle at Saint Albans slain ?'* 
It is called " Margai*et*s battle," because she was there victorious. 
An equally decisive circumstance is furnished by the same play. 
In The Third Part of King Henry VI, (p 375). Warwick proposes 
to marry his eldest daughter {Isabella) to Edward Prince of Wales, 
and the proposal is accepted by Edward ; and in a subsequent 
scene Clarence says, he will marry xXat younger daughter {Aiine). 
In these particulars Shakspeare has implicitly followed the elder 
drama. But the fact is, that the Prince of Wales married Anne 
the younger daughter of the earl of Warwick, and the Duke of 
Clarence married the elder, Isabella. Thoihgh the author of The 
irue Tragedie of the Duke of Torke, &c. was here inaccurate, and 
tJiough Shakspeare too negligently followed his step?, — when he 

*■ ' ■ i I ■■■■■ I ' m 
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wrote his King Richard III, he had grained better information ; 
for there Lady Anne is rightly represented as the widow of the 
Fmce of Wales, and the^c«»^«f daugliter of tlie Earl of Warwick; 

" Which done, Gk>d take king Edward to bis mercy» 

*• And leave the world to me to bustle in 

** For then I U marry Warwick's j;ott«^«f daughter; 

" Wliat though I kill'd her husband, and her lather," &c. 
L e. Edward Prince of Wales, and King Henry VI. 

King Richard ///, Act I, sc. i« 
I have said that certain passages in The Second ami Third Part 
if King Henry VI are ascertained to be Shakspeare's by a pecu- 
har phraseology. This peculiar phraseology, without a singple ex- 
ception, distinguishes such parts of tlie<:e plays as are found in 
the folio, and not in the elder quarto dramas, of which the phrase- 
ology, as well as the versification, is of a ditterent colour. This 
observation applies not only to the new orig-iiial matter produced 
by Shakspeare, but to his alteration of the old. Our author in 
his undoubted compositions has fallen into an inaccuracy, of which 
I do not recollect a similar instance in the rorks of any other 
dramatist. When he has occasion to quote the same paper twice, 
(not from memory, but verbatitn,) from negligence he does not 
always attend to the words of the paper which he has occasion 
to quote, but makes one of the persons of the drama recite them 
with variations, though he holds the verv paper quoted before 
his eyes. Thus, in All's Well that Ends Well, Act V, sc. iii, Hele- 
na says : 

"— — here *s your letter; This it says : 

" Whenfrotn my finger you can get this ring, 

*• And are by me toith child ^'' — 
Yet, as I have observed in Vol. V, p. 237, n. .3, Helena in Act 
III, sc. ii, reads this very letter aloud, and there the words are 
different, and in plain prose : " When tlmu canst get the ring 
from my finger, whicli never shall come off, and show me a child 
begotten of thy body," &c. In like manner, in the first scene of 
The Second Part of Kin^ Henry VI, Suffolk presents to the Duke 
of Gloster, protector ot the realm, the articles of peace conclud'jd 
between France and England. The protector begins to read the 
articles, but when he has proceeded no further than these words, 
— ** Item, that the duchy of Anjou and the county of Maine shall 
be released and delivered to the king her father," — he is suddenly 
taken ill, and rendered incapable of proceeding: on which the 
Bishop of Winchester is called upon to read the remainder of the 
paper. He accordingly reads the whole of the article, of which 
the Duke of Gloster had only read a part: ** Item, It is further 
agreed hetnveen thertiy that the Dutchies of Anjou and Maine shall be 
released and delivered oH^er to the king her father, and she sent," 
&c. Now though Maine in our old chronicles is sometimes called 
a county, and sometimes a duchy, yet words cannot thus change 
their form under tlie eyes of two readers: nor do they in the 
original play, entitled, The First Part of the Contention of the Two 
Houses, &,c- for there the article as recited. \i\ \\\e \i^c»V'C\vyc qasnj- 
responds with that recited by the Bis\\op, n\\\.\vov\\. ^\\^ ^Cka-sX ts\x- 
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nutc variation. *' Item, It is further agpreed between them, that 
the dutcfues of Anjou and of Maine shall be released and delivered 
owr to the king her fathec, and she sent,'* &c. Thus in the old 
play says the Duke, and so says the Cardinal after him. This 
one circumstance, in my apprehension, is of such weight, that 
though it stood alone, it might decide the present question. Our 
author has fallen into a similar inaccuracy in the fourth scene of 
the same Act, where the Duke of York recites from a paper the 
questions that had been put to the Spirit, relative to the Duke 
of SuHblk, Somerset, &c.* 

Many minute marks of Shakspeare's hand may be traced in 
such parts of the old plays as he has new-modelled. I at present 
recollect one that must strike every reader who is conversant with 
his writings. He very frequently uses adjectives adverbially; 
and this kind of phraseology, if not peculiar to him, is found 
more frequently in his writings than those of any of his contem- 
poraries. Thus — " I am myself indifferent honest ;'* — " as disho' 
nourable ragged as an old faced ancient ;*' — " equal ravenous ;" — 
*• leaves them invisible;''' &c f In The true Tragedie of the Duke 
of Torket &c. the King, having determined to marry Lady Grey, 
injoins his brothers to use her honourably. But in Shakspeare's* 
pUy the words are, — " use her honourable." So, in yulius C<esar: 

** Young man, thou could'st not die more honourable** 
In like manner, in The Third Part if King Henry VI, we find 
tliis line : 

** Is either slain, or wounded dangerous** 
but in the old play the words are — •* wounded dangerously.** 

In the sante play the word handkerchief is used ; but in the 
corresponding scene in The Third Part of King Henry VI, (p 317) 
Shakspeare has substituted the northern term napkin, which oc- 
curs so often in his works, in its room. J: 

The next circumstance to which I w ish to call the attention of 
those who do not think the present investigation wholly incurious, 
is, the Transpositions that are found in these plays. In the pre- 
ceding notes I have frequently observed that not only several 
lines, but sometimes whole scenes,§ were transposed by Shak- 
J9pfarc. 

In p. 317, 318, a Messenger, giving an account of the death of 
the Duke of York, sa>s: 

"Environed he was with many foes; 

" And stood against them, as the hope of Troy 

•* Against the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 

" But Hercules himself must yield to odds ;" — 
When this passage was printed, not finding any truce of the last 

* See p. 153, n. 7. 

t See Vol. VIII, p. 302, n. 6; Vol. VII, p. 415, n. 4; Vol. V, 
p. '2C^5, n. 8. 

I In Of /u^/o. both the woviXs—inipkiny a;id handkerchief may be 
found. Stecxens, 

§ Seep. 33^,11.5-, \i.^S)5,Tv. 5\ ^,^S)^,\\. \. 
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three lines in the corresponding part of the old play, I marked 
them inadvcrtcnily as Sliakspeare's original comi)osition ; but I 
afterwards found that lie had borrowed them from a subsequent 
scene on a quite difierent subject, in which Henry, taking leave 
of Warwick, says to him — 

" Farcwel my Hector, and viy Troys true hope .'" 
and the last line, "But Hercules,"' &c. is spoken by Warwick 
near the conclusion of tlie piece, after he is mortally wounded 
m the battle of Barnel. 

So, in The true Trai^eJie of Richard DuJte of Yorke, &c. after 
the Duke has slain CliObrd, he sa\s — 

" Novij Lancaster, sit sure: — thy sinews shrink." 

Shakspearc has not made use of that line in thut place, but 
availed himself of it afterwards, vvliere Edward brings forth 
\Varwick wounded; Ki7ig H^nry VI, P. Ill, Act V, sc ii: 
** Nov:, Montague, snfast : I seek for thee,** &c 

Many other transpositions may be traced in these plays, to 
which I shall onlv refer in a note.* 

Such transpositions as 1 have noticed, could never have arisen 
from any carelessness or inuccm-acy of transcribers or copyists; 
and therefore arc to be added to the many other circimistances 
which prove that The Secoiui and Third Farts of King Henry VI, as 
exhibited in the folio, were formed from the materials of a pre- 
ceding writer. 

It is also observable, that many lines are repeated in Shak- 
ipeare's Second and Third Fart of King Henry T/.f but no such re- 
petitions are found in the old quarto plays. The repetition un- 
doubtedly arose from Shakspeare^s not always following his ori- 
ginal strictly, but introducing expressions which had struck him 
m other parts of the old plays; and afterwards, forgetting that 
he had before used such expressions, he suffered them to remain 
in their original places also. 

Another proof that Shakspeare was not the author of T^e Con^ 
tention of the Tivo Houses, &c. is furnished by the inconsistencies 
mto which he has fallen, by sometimes adhering to, and some- 
times deviating from, his original : an inaccuracy which may be 
sometimes observed in his undisputed plays. 

One of the most remarkable instances of this kind of incon- 
sistency is found in The Second Fart of King Henry VI, p. 236, 
where he makes Henry say ; 

" I *ll send some holy bishop to entreat," &c. 
a circumstance which he took from Holinshed's Chronicle; whereas 
in the old play no mention is made of a bishop on this occasion. 
The king there says, he will himself come and parley with the 
rebels, and in the mean time he orders CliflTord and Buckingham 
to gather an army. In a subsequent scene, however, Shakspeare 



• See p. 209, n 3; p. 231, n. 6; p. 267, u 9\ v ^^S,\v.^s 
p. 409, n. 8; p. 410, n. 9; p. 415, n. 1. 
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forget the new matter which he had introduced in the former; 
and Clifforu and Buckingham onlj parie) with Cade, &.c. coiiform- 
ablj to the oL play.* 

In Romeo and yuliet he has fallen into a similar inaccuracy. 
In the poem on whicli thai tragedy is founded, Komeo, in his in- 
terview with the Friar, after sentence of banish luent has been 
pronounced against liim, is described as pussionaiely himenting 
his fate in the following terms : 

•* First natute did he blame, the author of his life^ 

'* In which lus jo}s had bt^en so scum, and sorrows aye so 

rife; 
** The time and place of birth he fiercely did reprove ; 
•' He ciyed out w ith open mouth against f/w stars ab<Aie.'^ 
" On fortune eke he rairu." &ic. 

The Friar aftei'wards reproves him for want of paticiK:e. In 
forming the corresponding scene rvhukspeare lias omitted Romeo's 
invective againsi (lis fate, but inadvertently copied tlie Friar's re- 
monstrance as it lay before hiin: 

" Why rail^st tliou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth ?'* 

If the following should be considered as a trifling circumst:mcei 
let it be remembered, that circumstances which, separately con- 
sidered, may appear unimportant, sometimes acquire strength, 
vhen united to other proofs of more etiicac} : in m} opinion, how- 
ever, what I shall now mention is a circumstance of considerable 
weight. It is observable that the priest conctrrned w ith Eleanor 
Cobham, Duchess of Glocester, in certain pretended operations 
of magick, for which she was tried, is called l>v Hall, John Hum, 
So is lie named in The First Part vf the Contention of the l\oo 
Houses of Torte^ &,c. the original, as I suppose, of The Second 
Part <f King Henry VI. Our author ])robablv thinking the name 
harsii or ridiculous, softened it to Hume; and by thai name this 
priest is called in his play printed in folio. But in Holinshed 
he is named Hun; and so undoubtedly, or perhaps for softness, 
Hune; he would have been called in tlie original quarto piay just 
mentioned, if Shakspeare had been llie author of it ; for Holin- 
slied and not Hall was his guide, as I have shown incontestably 
in a note on A7 j^ Henry V, Vol. IX, p. '213 But Hall was un- 
doubtedly the historian who had been consulted by the original 
writer of The Contention of the Tvjo Houses (f Torke and Lancaster; 
AS appears from his having* taken a line from thence, «• That 
Alexander Iden, an esquire q/ Kent.Y' ^'^^^ from the scene in which 
Cardinal Beaufort is exhibited on his death -bed. One part of the 
particular description of the Cardinal's death and dying words, in 
the old quarto play, is founded on a passage in Hail, which Ho- 
linshed, though in general a servile copyist of the former chro- 
nicler, has omitted. The passage is tliis : " Dr. John Baker, his 



* See also p. 152, v\. ^s \>.^1\,w.'5». 

t See HaW, Henry V , ^cAA^yIvx.. Wc^Xyw^^^ ^^^j-s., '•'^ ^ ^ge^jj^SR.. 
»an of Kent, named M^tl^xvCv^^ \^^^, v«^v\.^\^^\L\'s."vxssv^r '^^i.. 
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pryvie counsailer and hys cliapcUayn, wrote, that lying on Iiis 
dealb-bed lie (^Cardinal Beaufurt] said these wordH: * Why should 
I dye, havyng so much ryches? If the whole reaUne would save 
my lyfe, I am able cither by pulhcie to j^rt it, or by rychcs lo bye 
h. Fyel will not death be h\cred, nor will mono) do nothynge?'*' 
From this the writer of the old play formed these lines : 

•• O death, if thou wilt let me live 

" But one whole \ear, I Ml give thee as much gold 

" As tvill purchase such another island." 
which Shakspeare new-modelled thus: 

" It thou be*st death, I '11 give thee England's treasure, 

** Enough to piirchabe such another island, 

«* bo thou wilt let me live, and feel no pam." 
If Shakspeare had been the author oi" The First Part of the 
Contention, &c. iinding in his Holinshed the n true Hun, he would 
either have preserved it, or softened it to /I:fie. Wo k-ng on the 
old play, where he found the name of flum, whic' mounded ri- 
diculous to his ear, he ciianged it to Hume Bin v\ iKu-ver the ori- 
ginal writer of the (»M pla\ v.as, haviiig ii<<efl tlie name of Hinn, 
he must have fonueil his play on ilalPs Chronicle, whavc aione 
that name is found. Shak;>peare therefore lia> .iig made Holinsiied, 
and not Hall, his guide, could not have been the writer of it. 

It may be remarked, that by the alteration of tr;is priest's name, 
he has destroyed a rhyme intended by the author of the origin^d 
play, where Sir Jo!m bt-siMis a soliloquy \»ith this jingling line: 

** No .-, Sir John Huyn, no »* onl bi!t minn: 

•* Seal up your lips, for you must silent be." 
which Sliilkspt-ai-e ha.s altered tinis: 

" — But ho A- now, Sir John Hume? 

** Seal up your li])s, and ^.ve no '.ords hwt tnwni** 
Lines rhymii\g in th«i mid !le and < nd, similar lo that above 
quoted, are often fonnd m our oM Enj^lish pi iv.s, (])rcvious to the 
tin»e of Shukspcare) and are generally put into the mouths of 
priests and friurs. 

It has already been obsencd, that in the orii^inal play on which 
The Second Part of King Henry VI is fonihled, ** AoraJas" the 
Afacedonian pirate," is m.-.nlioned. 'l'hi>» liero does not appear in 
Shakspeare's new-inodv^;U'd play, **l]arffulus, tlio strong i//yr/an 
pirate," being introdu'*. d in his room. Ahradas is spoken of (Mr. 
Steevcns has reniurketi ) by Kobcn (iPv^erie, the very ])erson whom 
1 suppose to have been one oi' the Joint ar.tlioi's of tliv.-. origuial 
plays, in a pamphUt, entitlet] Pcne!o/}e*n Wtb, 1589: — ^'Abralas, 
the great MuccJtr.iun pir^itc^ though iveiy one h;«d a li-tter of tnart 
■ that bare s:o K:s in the (x.-can.'* Of this pirate or l;ls arliievenients, 
however ceK-brau^-.l lie :nay have ])e'-"n, I have not found ihe Flight- 
est trace in any iW- wluitsoeNcr, except that above f[notr<i: a 
singular cirenmsianre, vhich apne:irs to nrie strongly lo confirm 
iny h;. polliesis on th'.- prcsi-nt subiect ; and t') support my inter- 
pretation of Greene's vvor.ls in ]u^. Grcatsxc-ntJi rf Witte, in a for- 
mer part of tlie p-csent (lis<|nisi\:i<tn. 

Houcvt rtJi-s r.ri\ he, tli.^re ar-.- rc'V\:nvAy vo.vv c«>w\ ^T^kwwv^^. ^cs"^ 
belii'vinfi' thut The Fiy;jt P-iri if tUt .'' )>:tpj!ti<)7i of tVe T-x-.. "^^ ■'^^" 
^rorJ^e aniiLaticaUcr, .^.c. '.wAThe true Tr ir^. r^Sz <^S FicVarde l>ukc 
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^ Yoritt weve written by the author or authors of the old King 
yohn, printed in 1591. 

In The true Tragedies Sec. we find the following lines : 
*• Let England be true loithin itseif, 
•* We need not France, nor any alliance with her.*' 
The first of these lines is found, with a very minute variatloDi 
kk the old Ktng yohn, where it runs thus : 

'* Let £ngland live but true within itself, — >." 
Nor is this the only coincidence. In the deservedly admired 
scene in which Cardinal Beaufort's death is represented, in the 
original play, (as well as in Shakspeare's Second Part of King 
Henry VI) he is called upon to hold up his hand^ as a proof of 
his confidence in God : 
** Lord Cardinal, 

** If thou diest assured of heavenly blisse, 
'* Hold up thy hand, and make some sign to us. 

[The Cardinal dks. 
*' O see, he dies, and mak^s no sign at all : 
" O God, forgive his soule !" 
I quote from the original play— It is remarkable that a similar 
proof is demanded in the old play of King yohn also, when that 

S • • • • 

king 18 expirmg: 

" Then, good my lord, if you forgive them all, 

*' Lift up your hand, in token you forgive.*' 
Agun: 

«' — in token of thy faith, 

<* And sig^e thou diest the servant of the Lord, 

<* Lifl up thy hand, that we way witnesse here 

•« Thou diest the ser\'ant of our Saviour Christ.— 

" Now joy betide thy soul !*' 
This circumstance appears to roe to add considerable support 
to my conjecture. 

One point only remains. It may be asked, if The First Part of 
King Henry VI 'Aas not written by Shakspeare, why did Heminge 
and Condell print it with the rest of his works ? The only way 
that I can account for their having done so, is by supposing, either 
that their memory at the end of thirty years was not accurate 
concerning our author's pieces, as appears indeed evidently from 
their omitting T^oilus and Q'essida, which was not recollected 
by them, till the whole of the first folio, and even the table of 
contents, (which is always the last work of the press) had been 
printed; or, that they imagined the insertion of this historical 
drama was necessary to understanding the two pieces that follow 
it; or lastly, that Shakspeare, for the advantage of his own thea- 
tre, having written a few lines in The First Part of King Henry 
Vly after his own Second and Third Part had been played, they 
conceived this a sufficient warrant for attributing it, along with 
the others, to him, in the general collection of his works. If 
Shakspeare was iV.e aiuthor of any part of this play, perhaps the 
second and ihe fo\VovN"\x\^ sc^^wts o^ \\v^ ^wv\\\.U A.ct were his; 
which are for the moaX. v^vV vjvWve^xTwVN^^^^^A^Y^^'w \a \s«i 
somewhat of a cWR'evewV comvVeKx^^ ^v<>^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^S^;^x^ ^> 
Kor is this the oiAy Viia\.wxce; ^^ \)wivc ^c^^i^^e^vcv^^^'O^v^ ^gtwss^x 
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for is it possible to conceive that they could have an^ other reason 
for giving Tittu Androniats a place in their edition of Shakspeare's 
works, than his having written twenty or thirty lines in that 
piece, or having retouched a few verses of it ; if indeed he did 
do so much ? > 

Shakspeare*s referring in the Epilogue to King Hetary F, which 
was produced in 1599, to these three parts of King Henry VIp. 
of which the first, by whom soever it was Avritten, appears from 
the testimony of a contemporary to have been exhibited with 
great applause;* and the two latter, having been, as I conceive, 
eight years before new-modelled and almost re-written by our 
author, we may be confident were performed with the most bril- 
liant success ; his supplicating the favour of the audience to his 
new play of King Henry F, ^'Jor the sake^^ of these old tJid popular 
dramas, which were so closely connected with it, and in the com- 
position of which, as they had for many yi^ars been exhibited, be 
had so considerable a share ; the connection between the last scene 
of King Henry VI, and the first scene of King Richard HI, the 
Shakspearian diction, versification, and figures, by which The Se- 
cond and TVurdPart of King Henry VI are distinguished ; " the ea- 
siness of expression and the fluency of numbers," which, it is ac- 
knowledged, are found here, and were possessed by no other au* 
thorof that age; all these circumstances are accounted for by the 
theory now stated, and all objections! that have been fbunded 
upon them, in my apprehension, vanish away. 

On the other hand, the entry on the Stationers' books of the 
old play, entitled The First Part cf the Contention of the Tkoo Houses 
of Torke and Lancaster, &c. without the name of the author; tha^ 
piece, and The true Tragcdie of Eicharde Duke of Torke, &c. being 
printed in 1600, anonymously ; their.being founded on the Chro- 
nicle of Hall, who was not Shakspeare*8 historian, and represented 
by the servants of Lord Pembroke, by whom none of his uncon-^ 
tested dramas were represented ; the colour, diction, and versifi- 
cation of these old plays ; the various circumstances, lines and 
speeches, that are found in them, and not in our author^s new- 
modification of them, as published in folio by his original editors; 
the resemblances that have been noticed between his other works 
and such parts of these dramas as are only exhibited in their 
folio edition j the discordances (in matters of fact J between cer- 
tain parts of the old plays printed in quarto, ana Shakspeare*s* 
undoubted performances ; the transpositions that he has made* 
in these pieces; the repetitions, and the peculiar Shakspearian 
inaccuracies, and phraseology, wliich may be traced in the folio, . 
and not in the old quarto plays ; these and other circumstances, 
which have been stated in the forep;'oing' pa^es, form, when 
united, such a body of argument and proofs, in support of my- 
hypothcsis, as appears to me, (though I will notventure to assert 

* See p. 448 of this Dissertation. 

t See tl>ese several objections staled hv Dv. ^cAxws^xi vcv '^vi.t 
notes at the end o£ The Third Part of King. Henrj VU 
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that " the probation bean no bing^ or loop to hang^ a doubt onj,") 
to lead directly to the door of truth. 

It it observable that several portions of the English History 
had been dramatized 6tfore the time of Shakspeare. Thus, we 
have Xing yohn in two parts, by an anonymous writer; Edmard /, 
by Geor^ Heele ; Edward 11^ by Christopher Marlowe ; Edward 
JIJ, anonymous ; Netuy IV, containing the deposition of Hkhard 
JJ, and the accession of ffenry to the crown, anonjrmous;* Hewj 
r, and Richard Jll» both by anonymous authors. f Is it not then 
highly probable, that the whoie of the story of Unuy VI had 
also been brought upon the scene ? and that the first of the plays 
now in question, formerly (as I believe) called The Hittarical 
Flay (f King Henry VI, and now named The First Pan tf King 
Henry VI, as well as The Firet Part of the Contention of the Two 
Huueee of Torie and Laneaeter, &c. and The true Tragedie of Rich' 
ard Duke ofTorket &c. (which three pieces comprehend the entire 
reign of that King from his birth to his death) were the com- 
position of some of the authors, who had produced the histori- 
cal dramas above enumerated ? 

In consequence of an hasty and inconsiderate opinion formed 
by Mr. Po{)e, without any minute examination of the subject. 
King yohn in two parts, printed in 1591, and Tiie old Daming ^ 
the Shrew, which was entered at Stationers* Hall in 1594, and 
printed in 1607* passed for half a century for the composition of 
Shakspeare. Further inquiries have sliown that they wefe the 
productions of earlier writers ; and perhaps a more profound in- 
vestigation of this subject than I have been able to make, may 
hereMter prove decisively, that the Jirtt of the three Heririet 
printed in folio, and both the parts of The Whole Contention of 
the Two famous Houtee of Torke and Laneatter, as exhibited in 

Suarto, and printed in 1600, oug^ht to be ctassetd in the same pre- 
icament with the two old plays above mentidned. For my owft 
part, if it should ever be thought proper torreprint the Old dra:maft 
on which Shakspeare founded some of his plays, whioh were 
published in two volumes a few years ago, I have no doubt that 
The First Part of the Contention of the T\»o Houses of Thrte and 
J^ancaster, Ujc. 9ii6. The true Dragedie of the Duke oj Tbrke, &c. 
should be added to the number. 

Gildon somewhere says, that " in a conversation between Shak- 
soeare and Ben Jonson, Ben asked him the reason why he wrote 
hi i historical plays." Our author (we are told) replied, that *• find- 
ing the nation generally very ignorant of history, he wrote them 
in order to instruct the people in that particular.'* This anecdote 
like many other traditional stories, stands on a very weak foun- 
dation; or to speak more justly, it is certainly a fiction. The ma- 
lignant Ben does indeed, in his Devii*s an Ass, 1616, srteer at our 
author*s historical pieces, which fcFr twenty years preceding had 
been in high reputation, and probably were then the only historic ■ 

* See the Pro\egomtT\a.\.c\ King RicWrdll^ N^.NW 
% Entered OB \V\c ^U\^tit^^ \jodfc&\^\?ia^. 
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cal dramas that had possession of the theatre; hut from the list 
above given, it is clear that Shakspeare was not the fint who 
dramatized our old chronicles ; and that the principal events of the 
English History were familiar to the ears of his audience, before 
he commenced a writer for the stag^:"* though undoubtedl) at 
this day, whatever knowledge of our annals is dispersed among 
the people, is derived from the frequent exhibition of our author^ 
ihistorical plays. 

He certainly did not consider writing on fables that had already 
been formed into dramas, as any derogation from his fame; if in- 



* This point is established not only by the list referred to, but 
by a passage in a pamphlet already quoted, entitled Pierce iPenni' 
lesse his Supplication to the Devils written by Thomas Nashe, quarto 
1592 : •• VVuereas the afternoone being the eldest time of the day, 
wherein men that are their owne masters (as gentlemen of the 
Court, the Innes of court, and the number of captaines and sol- 
diers about London) do wholly bestow themselves upon pleasure, 
and that pleasure they divide (how virtuously it skilles not) into 
gammg, following of harlots, drinking, or seeiiig a play; is it not 
then better, since of foure extreames all the world cannot keepe 
them but they will choose one, that they should betake them to 
the least, which is Playes? Nay, what if I prove playes to be no ex- 
treame, but a rare exercise of vertue ? First, for the subject of them ; 
Jbr the most part it is borroived out of our English Chronicles^ 
wherein our fore-faihers' valiant actes, that have been long 
buried in rustic brasse, and w orme eaten bookes, are revived^ 
and they themselves raised from the grave of oblivion, and brought 
to plead their aged honours in open presence ; than which, what 
can be a sharper reproofe to these degenerate days of ours ?*' 

After an eulogium on the brave Lord Talbot, and on the actor 
who had personated him in a popular play of that time, <* before 
ten thousand spectators at the least;" (which has already been 
printed in a former page) and after observing ** what a glorious 
thing it is to have King Henry the Fifth represented on the stage; 
leading the French king prisoner, and forcing both him and the 
Dolphm to swear,** — the writer adds these words : 

" In playes, all cousenages, all cunning drifts, over-guilded with 
outward holinesse, all stratagems ofwarre,. all the canker-wormes 
that breed in the rust of peace, are most lively anatomized. They 
fihow the ill successe of treason, the fall of hasty climbers, the 
iMvetched end of usurpers ^ the niiserie of ci^nl dissention, and how just 
God is evermore in punishing wjWA/e'r. And to prove every one of 
these allegations, could I propound the circumstances of this play 
and that, if I meant to handle this theame otherwise than obiter.** 

It is highly probable that the words, " the miserie <f civil dissen* 
tiony" allude to the very plays which are the subjects of the pre- 
sent disquisition, Thejirst Part of the Contention of the Tvco Houses^ 
&c. and The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Torkt ; ^'^^Vn '•^ >\N'it 
wretc}icd end of Uiurpers,*' and the '^u^^^^^^ ^^^ C.ot\\\\ " ^umsVxuw 
mure/er,'* old phivs on the subject of A'ing Kichard II1,1^.^^^^^*;^^^ 
Mam/ei, prior to those of Shakspeare, were, Vbe\v«iN«^>^>^'^^^'^^'^ 
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deed fame was ever an object of his thoughts. We know that 
plays on the subjects of Measure for Measure y The Taming of the 
Shrevjf The Merchant of Venice, King yohn, King Richard II, King 
Menry IF, King Henry V, King Richard III, King Lear, Antony and 
Geepatra, ana, I strongly suspect, on those of Hamlet, Timon 
tf Athens, and yulius Caaar, existed before he commenced a 
oramatick author ; and perhaps in process of time it may be found, 
that many of the fables of his other plays also had been unskil- 
fully treated, and produced upon the stage, by preceding writers. 
Such are the only lights that I am able to throw on this very 
daric subject. The arguments which I have stated have entirely 
satisfied my own mind ; whether they are entitled to bring con- 
viction to the minds of others, I shall not presume to determine. 
I produce them, however, with the more confidence, as they have 
the approbation of one who has given such decisive proofs of his 
taste and knowledge, by ascertaining the extent of Shakspeare's 
learning, that I have no doubt his thoughts on tlie present ques- 
tion also, will have that weight with the public to which they are 
undoubtedly entitled. It is almost unnecessary to add, that I 
mean my friend Dr. Farmer; who many years ago delivered it as 
his opinion, that these plays were not written originally by Shak- 
speare.* Malune, 



♦ Mr. Theobald's and Dr. Warburton's idea on which the fore- 
going Dissertation is founded, had received countenance from the 
opinion of Dr. Farmer. Mr. Malone, with much labour and in- 
remiity, has given support to the sentiments of these gentlemen; 
but, in my judgment, if he proves any thing, it is a position ha- 
zarded by me long agfo; viz. that our author had as much hand 
in the present dramas, as in several others that pass under his 
name 

Of the first part of these three Histories, however, it is assert- 
ed, that in colour of style, &c.it bears no resemblance to the other 
works of our author. As I think, among the notes on that piece, 
I have advanced some proofs to the contrary, in this place I shall 
be content to add, that it as strongly resembles the latter dramas 
of Shakspeare, as the Dream of Raphael resembles his Trans- 
fguration. Between the first and last performances of great mas- 
ters, there is often but a small, if any, degree of resemblance. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds studied undei' Hudson, and at first imitated 
his manner; but is a trace of the almost forprotten master disco- 
verable in the mature and applauded works of the pupil ? Steevena, 
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